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rHOGKESS Of EDUCATION IN THE 
CENTUEY. 


CHAPTER I. . 

GENERAL AWAKENING IN EDUCATION. 

Among the many wonderful evolutions of the 
nineteenth century none are more remarkable, or 
more full of hope, than the universal interest in the 
extension of educational privileges to all classes of 
society, and tlio jirogressive reform made in teach- 
ing and training children. The century will be 
known as the child’s century. 

The ISTew Education ” is really more of a revo- 
lution than an evolution. organisation, new 

aims, new methods, new principles have been substi- 
tuted for the old, where the 'New Education ” is 
understood. If all the Avork of all the great educa- 
tors of the past Avere destroyed, all that is Autal in 
modern education AA^ould be found in the Avri tings 
of Pestalozzi, Eroebel, Mann, and Barnard. Pesta- 
/ lozzi and Eroebel revolutionized the aims, methods, 
and principles of education; Mann and Barnard 
gave the world America’s most important contribu- 
tion to civilisation, — a system of well organised 
schools conducted and maintained by the state. 

The great educators who lived before the nine- 
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teenth century had made very important contribu- 
/ tions to education. Comenius especially had vis- 
ions of the underlying principles of the ‘‘ New Edu- 
cation. But Pestalozzi and Froebel were the true 
reformers of method, and the revealers of broad and 
high ideals regarding the perfect evolution of the 
child. They gave the schools a new and greater 
function, — the development of human power, the 
training of human character, and not merely the 
story and culture of the hiunan mind. They led the 
world to see the fallacy of the maxim, Knowledge 
is power.’’ 

Knowledge becomes power when its acquisition 
aids in the development of man’s executive tendency, 
when it is woven by self-activity into the individual- 
ity of men and women, and used by them as a means 
of revealing a greater self-hood. The being created 
in the image of God is the real power ; knowledge is 
the material by which hia mind is nourished, and 
his spiritual nature enriched. This ideal, so much 
grander and broader than the old ideal, necessarily 
led to the developments of the nineteenth century in 
educational aims and methods. Educators now fix 
their attention on the child more than on the knowl- 
edge he is to study, and, as a result, the new meth- 
ods are processes of developing the child’s physical, 
intellectual, and spiritual powers harmoniously, in- 
stead of merely storing and giving culture to his in- 
tellect. With aims of such a character it is perfectly 
natural that educators should rapidly become free 
from the conventionalities and narrowness of the 
past, and pass quickly from stage to stage in a pro- 
gressive revelation of the great fundamental princi- 
ples of teaching. 

The new ideas of Pestalozzi and Froebel made it 
possible to have a science of education, and the bas- 
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ing of this science on the physical, intellectual, and 
spiritual powers of the children made it absolutely 
necessary to study the child carefully in order to be- 
come scientifically acquainted with his powers and 
with the methods and processes by which they can be 
developed. The results of this study have already 
led to more reasonable and more effective methods 
of teaching and training children and will undoubt- 
edly lead to greater changes in the future. 

The work accomplished by Mann and Barnard in 
providing a system of free, national schools was even 
more original than that accomplished by Pestalozzi 
and Froebel. Great results have already followed 
their radical reforms. These reforms like those of 
Pestalozzi and Froebel were based on a truer recog- 
nition of the child and his rights. The two great 
European reformers recognised the child as an in- 
dividual with splendid powers to be developed, and 
they spent their lives in planning systems for the 
development of these powers. The two great Amer- 
ican reformers recognised the child as an individ- 
ual with rights, among them the right to be edu- 
cated at the expense of the state, and they spent 
their lives in organising and establishing a system 
of free, national schools. From these four men the 
world received the vital principles, methods, and 
organisation of the schools at the close of the nine- 
teenth century. 

It is difficult to select the greatest among the 
many educational developments of the century, but 
the establishment of free, national schools must be re- 
garded as one of the most important steps in the 
progress of the race. It extended the privileges of 
education to the children of all classes, and there- 
fore did more than any other act or agency could 
have done to do away with the myriad evils of con- 
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ventional classification of the human family on the 
basis of rank or fortune. It was the most widely 
effective step in the overthrow of the vicious class 
system and in the promotion of the great principle 
of universal community among men. It lifted the 
children of the poor, and what had been arrogantly 
named the lower classes out of their worst condi- 
tions of misfortune by at least setting free their im- 
prisoned intellectual and spiritual natures. It ele- 
vated the hitherto neglected children, and opened to 
their mental and spiritual lives the treasures of 
the past recorded in literature, music, and art by 
those who had been in advance of the race, and who 
had received most clearly new and more ennobling 
revelations relating to all that influences man’s high- 
est destiny. Its beneficent effects are only beginning 
to manifest themselves distinctly. As each generation 
becomes more fully and more truly educated it will 
be more capable of improving and administering the 
greatest nationjH function, the true education of the 
race. The system will giwv broader, and more com- 
prehensive, and more thorough through the coming 
centuries, but its foundations were well and truly 
laid in the nineteenth century by Mann and Bar- 
nard. 

In the department of method, the most important 
advance of the century was the founding of the kin- 
dergarten. The fundamental principles of the kin- 
dergarten have been recognised as the true founda- 
tion principles of education, and have been gradually 
adopted in all progressive schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities. The law of self -activity, when fully un- 
derstood, has been adopted in all educational insti- 
tutions, as the test law in dcci<Hiig the value of meth- 
ods of teaching. Since its revelation by Froebel, 
teachers have passed through several progressive 
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stages in their evolution towards its complete com- 
prehension, and its intelligent practice. 

In the early part of the century teachers taught-* 
and pupils were supposed to listen. If they did not 
do so they were punished. If they did listen, while 
their teachers talked and told them facts or explained 
principles, and had memories capable of retaining 
the matter stored in them, they were approved as 
good scholars, and went out from colleges and uni- 
versities to be surpassed in the practical Avork of life 
by the men who had received no collegiate or univer- 
sity education. They were trained to be mere re- 
ceivers and reproducers of knowledge, and, there- 
fore, their executive power was dwarfed by lack of 
opportunity for its exercise. The only executive 
training afforded by schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties was the training of the playground. 

Gradually through the century the pupil has been 
emancipated. He has become more than a vessel 
into which facts and principles are poured by his 
teacher. Slowly, but surely, teachers are learning 
to teach less that pupils may learn rnore,’^ and not 
merely learn more, but develop more powers of in- 
tellect and character. 

Teaching has really passed through six stages in 
the evolution of the nineteenth century from the 

telling ’’ stage to the stage of self-activity of the 
pupil. 

At first the receptive powers only of the children 
were trained ; then the receptive and reflective pow- 
ers; and finally the receptive, reflective, and execu- 
tive powers received attention. At first each depart- 
ment of the human power was made merely passive 
and afterwards it was trained by its own activity, 
so that educational progress may be divided into six 
advancing stages; passive receptivity, active recep- 
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tivity, passive reflection, active reflection, passive or 
responsive activity, and active executive work, or 
true self-activity. 

In the first stage the child receives the knowledge 
communicated to it by the teacher; in the second 
stage, the pupil is trained to get knowledge independ- 
ently. The observing powers were developed as the 
supreme aim of education. Then it was learned that 
knowledge was useful only so far as it was intelli- 
gently used, and it was deemed advisable to train 
the reflective powers as well as the receptive powers. 
Children were trained in the process of thinking as 
well as in observing; but again educators at first 
made the mistake of leaving the pupil passive instead 
of training him to be active in his intellectual work. 
Men allowed other people’s thoughts to run through 
the minds of children,” and called it thinking. How- 
ever, in time the child was encouraged to do indepen- 
dent thinking, as well as independent investigation. 

The greatest advance in teaching was made when 
teachers realised that education was very imperfect, 
so long as the child was not trained to be executive 
along the lines of its special individual power or self- 
hood. The great majority of men and women have 
been submissive followers of a few leaders in every 
department of their life work; in social life, in reli- 
gion, and in politics. Without the training of his 
executive power a child becomes a poor agent for 
good in any sphere. Thousands of men have good 
power to gain knowledge from books, and men, and 
things; and excellent power to reason in regard to 
the knowledge they have gained, who, nevertheless, 
are of little use to themselves, their fellow-men, or 
God. They are called unpractical; they are nega- 
tive, not positive; they lack force, and energy, and 
definiteness of purpose ; tliey have not a true faith in 
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their own self-hood ; they do not recognise their own 
best power ; they are shut into themselves ; they fail 
to influence society, or the church, or their national 
life for good, as they should do ; they leave little evi- 
dence behind them, when they die, that they have 
ever lived. They were dwarfed by the educational 
system which even yet, in many places, is satisfied 
with giving children well-trained powers to receive 
knowledge and good ability to think; with making a 
child a well-equipped, receptive and reflective being. 

Such training, while it is undoubtedly vastly bet- 
ter than the training given in the early part of the 
century, still leaves untrained the real self-hood 
or individuality of the child. This was FroebePs 
greatest revelation of method; the law of self-activ- 
ity as the only basis for the complete development of 
all the powers of the human being. 

But even when men conceived the idea that the 
child should be trained to be executive, they made 
him responsively active, instead of independently ac- 
tive. The old ideal of passive receptivity blinded 
educators at all stages of progressive evolution. Even 
at the close of the nineteenth century there are a 
great many teachers who do not comprehend the 
fundamental principles of self-activity. They still 
do the chief part of the work of the child^s education. 
The child’s activity in every department of his train- 
ing is recognised now, but his activity is commonly 
only responsive activity — and not true self-activity. 
He performs the operations assigned him by his 
teacher, in accordance with the plans of his teacher, 
and under the supervision and direction of his 
teacher. 

In the highest stage of educational development 
the child is self-active. His self-hood originates as 
well as executes. He is made more than an intelli- 
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gent operator, who is capable of carrying out the 
plans of others. He is developed in his real individ- 
uality, and becomes capable of adding his part to the 
sum of human knowledge and power. 

The complete educational ideal at the close of the 
nineteenth century included the training of the re- 
ceptive and reflective powers, but it involved the 
training of these powers as essential elements in the 
training of the executive powers. It is only when 
they are so trained that all subordinate powers reacli 
their best development. It is a universal law, that 
all the subordinate steps in a progressive sequence of 
power receive their fullest development of power 
when called into requisition as necessary ])arts of a 
comj^lete process. The subordinate elements reach 
their highest evolution in extent and definiteness 
when they arc called into action as parts of the com- 
plete unity. They cannot attain their best growth 
when their development is the direct purpose and 
only manifest aim of education. 

^ So the methods of teaching have passed during the 
nineteenth century from telling to guiding on the 
part of the teacher, and from passivity as a listener 
to self-activity in investigation and in operation, as 
one of the results of the organisation of the kinder- 
garten system. In chemistry or physics or biology, 
for instance, in colleges and universities, professors 
formerly delivered learned lectures to be memorised, 
whether they were understood or not; then they ad- 
vanced to a higher stage in wliich they performed ex- 
periments, while their students observed ; but finally 
the era has arrived when each student makes his own 
investigations, performs his own experiments, and 
so far as possible prepares his own specimens, and 
makes his own drawings and reports. The teacher 
is an experienced guide whose wisdom reveals the 
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order with which investigation should be made and 
experiments performed by the students, but the stu- 
dents are self-active, and by their own self-activity 
they learn more, their learning becomes more defi- 
nitely a part of their own life-power, and they ac- 
quire the tendency and the ability to do their part 
independently in the work of the world. 

The spread of the ideal, that the child should be 
trained in his operative power, has led to the almost 
universal adoi:)tion of manual training as a part of 
popular education in Europe and America. At first 
it Avas introduced for economic reasons ; to qualify 
the child to make a living, to increase his value to 
his family and his nation as a producer of wealth, 
and give respoctalnlity io work by freeing it from 
drudgery. At 1be end of the century men have 
learned to value manual training as an important 
educational agency for the development of brain 
power, for the coordination of the brain and hand, 
for the culture of the observant powers, for the de- 
velopment of the power of definite, purposeful 
thought, for making the child a practical, self-active, 
independent, original being, and for training his 
moral nature by preserving his creatively operative 
tendency, and stimulating him to productive effort. 
While recognising the many important economic re- 
sults of manual training, it is now made a part of 
regular school work because of its direct, and indi- 
rect influence in the physical, mental, and moral de- 
velopment of children. 

Children have a natural tendency to work with 
the material things by which they are surrounded. 
They use sand, and stones, and bricks, and clay, 
and wood to make, and build, and represent in visi- 
ble form, the plans and ideals that are revealed ta 
them. They are happiest wlien constructing or 
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moulding their material environment into new 
forms. This tendency is not given to children merely 
to keep them occupied happily, although pleasant 
occupation means a great deal in a child^s true de- 
velopment. The child transforms his material en- 
vironment in order to develop his brain, and train 
his observant, his reflective, and his directive or op- 
erative powers and to lead him to the greatest of 
all conceptions, that he has power to cooperate with 
God in improving all things. The revelation of 
power to transform his material environment will in 
due time enlarge into the conception of power to 
transform intellectual and spiritual conditions, and 
improve and elevate the industrial and social condi- 
tions of humanity. 

On this natural tendency to transform much of the 
best development of the race depends. Old systems 
of education based on the ideal that to educate meant 
to communicate knowledge, paid no attention to the 
nurture and cultivation of this tendency, and so it 
is gradually passing out of the character of many of 
those who were said to be most tlioroughly educated. 
Since educators have learned to consider education 
as the development of human power in harmony with 
its best culture and enrichment, and as a necessary 
part of his highest culture and enrichment, they have 
learned that the preservation and development of the 
tendency to transform and the power of transforma- 
tion are two of tlie most fundamental aims of true 
education. 

Manual training is really systematic, methodi- 
cal continuation in the school of the voluntary work 
done by the child in his expressive play before he 
goes to ichool. It is not a mere human device or 
process to produce certain results in power; it is a 
wise use of the universal, characteristio activity of 
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childhood for the defining of an operative hand, a 
directing brain, and a hopeful,, improving, progres- 
sive, executive character. It has been adopted in 
nearly all civilised countries, and its value will in- 
crease rapidly, as it is more universally recognised 
as an educative rather than an economic process. Its 
extensive introduction is one of the great educational 
movements of the nineteenth century. 

Industrial schools have made a rapid growth dur- 
ing the nineteenth century. The term ‘‘ industrial ’’ 
has been applied to institutions for teaching trades, 
and to schools in which neglected children are kept 
at the expense of the state, and in which they receive 
education and training in some industrial employ- 
ment. The aim of Trade Schools’’ is to give ex- 
pert mechanical training in certain occupations. 
They are intended to take the place of and to be an 
improvement on a system of apprenticing children 
for a term of years to learn a trade. The Trade 
Schools,” properly so-called, may be regarded as eco- 
nomic institutions quite as much as educational or 
scholastic institutions. 

Industrial scliools are commonly regarded as 
schools in which children are kept at the expense of 
the community and educated in scholastic learning 
and in industrial occupations. The state in such 
schools not only fulfils its general function of giving 
a free education to children, but it assumes the duty 
of guardiansliip of children whose parents are dead, 
or criminal, or dissipated, in order to save them from 
conditions of evil which would cause them to be 
brought up in ignorance and crime, 
y: The state in such schools, having assumed the duty 
of guardianship provides for the needs of tbe chil- 
dren in homes built and maintained at public cx- 
i^pense, and takes such steps as are found necessary 

(j 
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to give the pupils a good education and a training 
in some trade or occupation by Avhicli they may earn 
a respectable living, when they are old enough to 
leave school, or be qualified for efficient service in 
good families, if it is found bOvSt to place them in 
private homes. 

The movement, which has been so general in civi- 
lised countries during the nineteenth century in fa- 
vour of the children of dissolute and cruel parents, is 
a part of a general movement in favour of all suf- 
fering, neglected and defective children. In the 
large cities of Euroi^c there are now hundreds of 
thousands of children who are reeeiving a thorough 
education in splendid public schools, wlio would not 
have received any scholastic training at all, if they 
had been born in the middle of the century. There 
are magnificent institutions in all civilised countries 
for teaching and training the blind, the deaf and the 
feeble-minded, — unfortunate classes, who were left 
destitute of intellectual and spiritual training until 
recent times. The wave of true sympathy and rev- 
erence for childhood has taken a practical form and 
the world has recognised the right of all children to 
an education suited to their conditions. This gen- 
eral movement pi favour of all classes of neglected 
and defective children is the best outcome of the 
Christian philanthropy of the nineteenth century 
and is the best answer to those who object to the di- 
rection and control of educational institutions by the 
State. Since the adoption of State or National 
School systems the advancement made in providing 
educational facilities for the children of the poor, 
and for the neglected, the orphan, the blind, the deaf, 
and the weak-minded, has been rapid and definite. 

The clearer revelation of the dignity of childhood, 
the revoTence to which it is justly entitled, and the 
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rights that should be accorded to it, have entirely 
changed the attitude of adulthood to childhood. 
Sympathetic and considerate adulthood has volun- 
tarily given up many of the barbarous practices 
which inflicted so much cruelty upon children and 
did so much to destroy their natural good tenden- 
cies, make them dull, selfish, sensual, and unsympa- 
thetic, and inconsiderate parents or guardians have 
been forced to be at least fairly respectful to chil- 
dren by the laws of civilised nations. One of the 
most glorious achievements of the nineteenth century 
is the awakening of a true spirit of child reverence, 
and the passing of laws for the protection of chil- 
dren in their physical, intellectual, and moral rights. 

The last half of the nineteenth century will be 
notable for the revolution effected in the discipline, 
management, and training of children. Men and 
women, even among the highest classes, have been 
fined and indeed imprisoned by the laws of Chris- 
tian lands (luring the last years of the century which 
has just closed for punishing children in ways that 
were conscientiously regarded by earnest Christian 
men and women as essential to the performance of 
their solemn duties to their children at the middle 
of the century. The new revelation in regard to the 
true method of training children has been far-reach- 
ing in its influence. The development of the ideal of 
child perfection has led naturally to movements in 
favour of all classes of human beings and even of 
animals who were formerly subjected to abuse or 
cruelty because of their subordination. The evolu- 
tion of the conception of child-freedom has widened 
the range of moral vision, and all forms of tyranny 
based on ownership or superiority, real or assumed, 
have been successfully attacked, as the ideal of true 
freedom has grown clearer. 
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ideal of Christian civilisation in the middle 
of the nineteenth century permitted and approved the 
beating of children and apprentices and young ser- 
vants, as the only ^vay to keep them in the paths of 
rectitude. The most advanced Christian philan- 
thropy of the highest civilization whipped the pa- 
tients in insane asylums, and poor, unfortunate, im- 
becile children as a solemn duty. Tlie training of a 
child was understood to mean keeping him from do- 
ing wrong. Children, tlie weak-minded, and the in- 
sane were regarded as lacking in wisdom or in any 
other power to control thernsclves, and keep them 
from evil, so they were whipped, often with terrible 
cruelty, in order that they might learn to avoid cer- 
tain practices of which tlieir superiors disapproved. 
They avoided these practices, at any rate wlien their 
superiors were present, through their instinctive 
dread of suffering. Fear was the supreme restrain- 
ing force of humanity, and restraint was the only 
method known to prevent evil-doing. External, coer- 
cive forces were indeed relied upon as the highest 
processes by which children could be induced either 
to do right or avoid wrong. 

The progressive revelations of the nineteenth cen- 
tury have entirely cliangcd the philosophy and are 
rapidly changing the |)ractices of child-training. 
Teachers and parents now aim to develop self-con- 
trol instead of external control; they train the child 
by evolution from within instead of by activity or 
passivity compelled by authority from without. Ee- 
f raining from evil as a result of the exercise of the 
authority of parent or teacher gives the child no 
moral force. It docs not develop the habit of doing 
right or even of avoiding wrong. It develops the 
habit of passive submission — often of sullen, resent- 
ful submiss'm to a superior will — and this habit 
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is tlie logical basis of all human slavery. It is the 
habit of subordination, the habit of following, the 
habit of intellectual and moral slavery. It dwarfs 
independence, and individuality, and originality, 
and the consciousness of true freedom, and true re- 
sponsibility. It makes the race negative instead of 
positive, and robs men of their greatest likeness to 
God, in whose image they were created. 

The century has made no more notable advance 
than the reform in child-training from restraint and 
coercion to interested and co-operative self-activity. 

One of tlic most important results of the true rec- 
ognition of the child^s rights and of a widespread 
reverence for the child as the centre of all industrial, 
social, and spiritual evolution, is the remarkable 
awakening in r(^gard to child study during the lat- 
ter part of the nineteenth century. The originator 
of the movement was Froebcl, the great founder of 
the kindergarten. For more than fifty years .he 
studied childhood systematically and scientifically. 
He taught the world to recognise the child as greater 
than the knowledge to bo communicated to him, and 
made it clear that child-development is of much 
greater importance than mind-storing. Men do not 
value learning less, but they value power as greater 
than culture, as the agency that adds real value to 
culture, and they are now studying the child himself 
wuth ardent enthusiasm to fi^nd out the processes by 
which his mind may be stored and enriched without 

dwarfing or destroying his individual executive 
power. 

There is great hope in this new study for educa- 
tion and ^cial progress. The most advanced edu- 
cators of Europe and America are faithfully study- 
ing the child and comparing the results of their 
investigations in order to lay the foundations for 
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thoroughly logical and scientific systems of psychol- 
ogy and pedagogy. Already this most interesting of 
all studies, the study of the child, has led to a 
general consensus of opinion among educational lead- 
ers, that old methods of teaching and training must 
be abandoned, and that the aims and processes of 
education in primary schools must be changed in 
nearly every respect. 

One of the direct results of child study has been 
the coordination of the home and the school for 
united study of the child, and coiiperative efforts to 
secure the highest results in child-development. 
This movement has only begun, but already it has 
reached such proportions, as to justify the state- 
ment, that it is the greatest educational work of the 
present time, and that it will become the firmest 
basis for the educational evolution of the twentieth 
century. 

Since the World’s Congress of Educators at Chi- 
cago in 1893, hundreds of local, and state, and na- 
tional organisations have been formed by parents in 
co-operation with teachers to study the child, and 
learn how to promote his physical, intellectual, and 
spiritual development. These organisations will ul- 
timately be formed in connection with every church 
as a most important department of church work, 
and when the Church, the Home, and the School 
work in harmony along truly progressive lines for 
the highest development of the child, civilisation 
will begin to advance at a more rapid rate. 

The recognition of the fact that education is a 
science based on the study of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of psychology and the laws of the natural evo- 
lution of the powers of the child has led to the estab- 
lishment of normal schools for the training of teach- 
ers in the philosophy and the art of true teaching. 
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The training of teachers for the intelligent practice 
of their profession, and the conscious use of true 
pedagogical principles is one of the notable features 
of the educational development of the nineteenth 
century. So long as the popular belief accepted 
learning alone as a qualification for the position of a 
teacher, true progress in education was necessarily 
slow. One of the most effective steps in the whole 
history of educational advancement was the recogni- 
tion by the state in civilised countries of its duty to 
prohibit untrained men and women from teaching in 
public schools and to provide normal schools for the 
thorough training of those who are to teach in them. 
This important step was essential when the state as- 
sumed the duty of supervising and directing public 
education. 

For many years it was deemed sufficient to train 
the teachers of the schools for younger children, but 
the close (jf the century found a progressive move- 
ment in favour of requiring a thorough training for 
the men and women in high schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities. A degree from the university is no longer 
regarded as a guarantee of power to combine the 
processes of mind culture and character development. 
Teaching is now recognised as a profession requiring 
as careful and as thorough a training as medicine, or 
law, or theologj^ for its efficient practice. 

One of the great aids in the general awakening of 
intelligent interest in education, and in the dissem- 
ination of higher ideals and correct methods in edu- 
cation, has been the publication of educational jour- 
nals and magazines. Educational books have in- 
creased a thousandfold during the century, and 
periodical educational literature is one of its distinc- 
tive evolutions. 

Physical education has received a great deal of in- 
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telligent consideration during the last quarter of the 
century. This was a natural result of the recogni- 
tion of the fact that the communication of knowledge 
is only a small part of a complete education. The 
development of human power is the supreme aim, 
and the three departments of the child’s power, phy- 
sical, intellectual, and moral now receive systematic 
attention. It is generally agreed that these three de- 
partments of power must be trained as a unity in or- 
der that each department may reach its best condi- 
tion of development and that the individual may be 
most thoroughly qualified for the ])erformance of his 
duty as an individual and as a member of the com- 
munity. 

Intelligent teachers now understand that they 
weaken human power, when they train one depart- 
ment of a child’s power at tln^ expense of the others. 
The schools were dominated by the ideal of knowl- 
edge-giving till the nineteenth century, and they 
were sources of physical deterioration as a necessary 
consequence of one-sided training. It was an epoch 
in the history of tlie race, when the universities 
in the last quarter of the century began to ap- 
point professors of physical culture for the develop- 
ment of the bodily powers of their students. The 
time cannot be long delayed when physical develop- 
ment will be taken into consideration in the granting 
of university degrees. Every element that enters 
into a man’s qualification for effective life-work 
along productive lines should receive training in edu- 
cational institutions, and should be considered in its 
full relative value in making promotions from school 
to school, and in the final graduation rank with which 
a man is turned out to begin his life-work. 

One of the most important educational movements 
of the nini !eenth century was the admission of girls 
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and women to equal rights in regard to education 
in public schools, colleges, and universities. The 
desirability of giving girls any education beyond a 
limited training to qualify for home life was a de- 
batable question at the beginning of the century, but 
at its close they had equal consideration with boys 
in all progressive educational institutions. Woman 
herself has now the right to decide her educational 
course, and she has proved her ability to take high 
rank with her brothers in school and university work. 
The granting of educational rights in the highest de- 
gree to one half the human race is surely one of the 
most momentous steps in the progress of civilisation. 

Another great educatioiial development of the lat- 
ter part of the nineteenth century was the awaken- 
ing in regard to the systematic culture of the race 
after graduation from school or university. The old 
ideal assumed that education Avas completed in school 
or university. In reality the truest education only 
begins when we leave the scholastic institution from 
which we graduate. Several important and far- 
reaching movements have been organised during the 
last quarter of the century to induce the study of 
post-graduate courses systematically and definitely. 
The greatest of these movements is tlie Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle, organised by Bishop 
Vincent, which provides popular courses in all de- 
partments of general culture, so arranged that they 
may be read by even the busiest peojde. From this 
organisation have come various university extension 
movements, and modifications of university courses 
for occasional students. 

The nineteenth century saw groat development in 
agricultural colleges, schools of domestic economy 
and domestic science, and in other departments of 
technical and scientific education. These forms of 
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education have been found essential in qualifying the 
race for more definite, and more effectively produc- 
tive work in the various departments of human la- 
bour. They have also done much to make labour 
pleasant and interesting, and to give constructive 
work its true place and dignity. 

The study of art and music in schools lias become 
practically universal in public schools during the 
latter part of the century. Art was at first taught 
in schools on account of its practical value in in- 
creasing the power of artisans in all departments of 
life-work, but both subjects are now taught because of 
their high educational value. They have a direct in- 
fluence for good on the high and broad development 
of character, and they aid in qualifying children to 
understand and interpret the greatest works of the 
master minds of the past. All the revelations that 
have been made to the race by the prophet souls of the 
past, have been recorded even in literature, or art, or 
music, and one of the clearest duties of the school is 
to give the children the fullest possible power to in- 
terpret these revelations. 

Sunday schools form a great educational force, 
and their extension and development were notable 
features of the educational evolution of the nine- 
teenth century. Improved classification, the estab- 
lishment of normal classes for Sunday School teach- 
ers, the adoption of a uniform series of lessons, and 
the publication of many excellent teaching guides 
dealing directly with the Sunday School lessons, have 
systematised and improved the work of Sunday 
scIjooIs, and made them definite agencies in human 
dcvdopincnt. 

The tendency to co-operation and the co-ordination 
of effort ^''hich has been such a marked feature of 
the last qiiirter of the century manifested itself in 
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the organisation of teachers for the explanation of 
improved methods of teaching, the consideration of 
the best methods of organising, classifying, and man- 
aging schools, and the discussion of the fundamental 
laws of pedagogy and psychology at institutes and 
conventions. Organised at first by local bodies of 
teachers in small municipal districts, they have ex- 
tended their influence and area from town to county, 
state, national, and even international proportions, 
till in 1893 the World^s Congress of Educators was 
held in Chicago. These conventions have had a 
marked influence in defining and broadening educa- 
tional aims, and in diffusing new ideals and methods, 
and they must always continue to be the most potent 
agencies in the elevation of the teaching profes- 
sion. 
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CHAPTER IL 

ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Primary Education , — The history of ediieation in 
England exhibits three characteristics of the national 
genius. The English temper is reverent of the past. 
Education liad its beginnings in the church ; it must 
never be wholly lost to the church. The state has not 
presumed to interfere in education; it must be chary 
of interference no^v. This conservative temper de- 
lights in patching up a system or institution and 
dearly loves a compromise. In fine, while few coun- 
tries illustrate better than England the persistence of 
growth, in no country is that grow’ th a slower or surer 
evolution of the national life. 

In the second place, the national temper and gov- 
ernment have long l»e(*u aristocratic. The nobles and 
the church wrested the Magna Charta from John, tlie 
aristocracy and the bishops achieved the bloodless 
revolution of 1(388, while the great Whig families 
ruled despotically both church and state under the 
Georges. It was not, in fact, until the fourth decade 
of the eighteeiitli century that the centre of political 
influence shifted to the middle classes, and not un- 
til the last quarter of the century that England be- 
came a true democracy. Meanwhile, within itself 
the chureh still retains much of its aristocratic tem- 
per. Its authority issues from the throne and court, 
not from the springs of national life.’^ And 
the relatioi of this aristocratic temper in state and 
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chiircli to education was, too long, best expressed 
in the halfdndignant inquiry, — why should we let 
down a ladder that the people may climb up and dis- 
possess both us and our children ? 

In the third iilace, the national genius is prosaic 
and practical. It turns away from the theorist and 
the system-maker. It approaches social and politi- 
cal problems without comprehensive views or fun- 
damental principles. It meets the needs of the hour 
with the suggestions of the hour. Its reforming 
creed is the creed of the business-mind, — a minimum 
of change with a minimum of disturbance and a 
minimum of expense. 

^ Prior to the Renaissance the clergy were the 
teachers and defined the courses of study; the monas- 
teries were the schools; and the sons of the ruling 
classes, the pupils. With the Renaissance Latin 
and Greek became the secular basis of the new 
courses of study, and Free Grammar schools, open to 
■the poor as well as to the rich, replaced the monas- 
:teries. Most significant of all, the control of edii- 
•cation passed from the clergy to the congregation, 
where the priest must recognise +he interest, if not 
the authority, of the laity. 

; Grammar schools and a few endowed schools 
were created by the Tudors and early Stuarts, but 
|;between 1650 and 1800 a strange lethargy fell upon 
Secondary education in England. Favoritism and 
;extravagance dissipated the endowments. Many 
Grammar schools in small towns disappeared before 
the steady movement of the better classes towards the 
large centres. The schools that remained, though 
^founded originally for the poor, wci'e gradually re- 
stricted by expanding fees, to the sons of the very 
iwealthy. 

I Between 1600 and 1750 the condition of the 
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poorer classes was pitiable. The Kenaissance failed 
in its eifort to give them Free Grammar schools. 
They were neglected by Tudors and Stuarts, despite 
the pleadings of Latimer, Milton, and Locke. Ap- 
prentice-laws may have forced upon them tlie train- 
ing required of good workmen, but tlie seven years 
of apprentice-serfdom could not evolve good citizens. 
Even during the first half of the eighteenth century 
the efforts in behalf of the education of the masses 
were isolated and ineffective. Parochial schools in- 
creased in numbers very slowly, (ffiarity schools, 
whatsoever the type, were not more than 2,000 in 
number. The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge among the poor, organised in 1098, was 
as yet unnoticed in 1750. In short, the rural peas- 
antry were left without moral or religious training 
of any sort, and the masses of the industrial centres 
were ignorant and brutal to a degree which it is 
hard to conceive.’^ 

After the middle of the century, however, great 
movements began to change the face of England. 
Steam-engines and spinning machines, canals and 
highways, new methods in mining and agriculture, 
heralded an era of marvelous industrial expansion. 
The Whig oligarchy did not long survive the with- 
drawal of the press censorship, and journals and 
pamphlets and great public meetings with a remark- 
able spread of general intelligence followed closely in 
the wake of the freedom of the press. The Wes- 
leyan llevival, in throwing into the ecclesiastical 
arena a new and powerful body, broke the lethargy 
of the church,’^ and gave to the English world a new 
piety and a new philanthropic energy. These great 
movements, springing, unlike the Renaissance, from 
the masses themselves, developed a new social creed, 
— the crec 1 of the greatest good for the greatest 
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ij-Qinbcr.^^ I'rom this new social creed issued, says 
the historian Green, the steady attempt which has 
never ceased from that day to this to remedy the 
guilt, the ignorance, the physical suffering, the so- 
cial degradation of the profligate and poor.'' 

It was to this new social creed, then, that Eng- 
land owed all early efforts to educate the masses. 
Popular education now appealed to philosophers and 
reformers. IVIalthus protested against the national 
disgrace of inadequate instruction. Adam Smith 
enunciated his belief in state control of primary edu- 
cation. Lancaster and Bell opened the new century 
with the first practical proposals for a national sys- 
tem. Private-Venture and Dames’ schools increased 
in rural and village districts with great rapidity. 
Sunday schooP, organized by Raikes in 1785 to re- 
move the godlessness and ignorance of the masses, 
were 7,006 in number in 1800 with 800,000 chil- 
dren in attendance. The state itself, in repeated in- 
quiries into the condition of the factory apprentices, 

' evinced a new interest in education, and in its factory 
legislation hastened the disappearance of the appren- 
tice-idea before a timidly-developing national sys- 
tem of primary instruction. 

In the problem of national education the religious 
difficulty was present from the start. The Church, 

: exclusive or indifferent, was slow to hear the new 
^;cry of the masses for the schoolmaster. It was not 
(sure that intelligence should be universal. In 1795 
iBishop Horsley did not know what the mass of 
the people in any country had to do with the laws 
but obey them.” And it was not indisposed to be- 
lieve that ignorance was a social necessity. To 
make society happy,” its leaders said, and people 
easy under the meanest circumstances, it is requisite 
^hat great numbers of them should be ignorant as 
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well as jioor.’’ If in the end the Church did join in 
the cry for the schoolmaster, it was with the inten- 
tion of controlling that schoolmaster. Education 
must be the handmaid of religion. The child is to be 
taught in order that lie may read the Bible and the 
fonnularies of tlie Church. The purpose of all edu- 
cational agencies was to Christianise; it was but an 
incident that they also helped to educate. So it was 
that charity and parochial schools, Sunday schools, 
and schools of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge were under the exclusive control of the 
Church. 

But tlie Cliurch was not content with supremacy 
over the sr‘ciilar powers. Witli a tenacity born of 
its aristocratic traditions it clung to its supremacy 
over rival clnirch<'s. To this su})r(‘macy, — so hostile 
to the sense of independence in the Xonconforinist 
bodies, — can he traced the irritation, and rivalries, 
and the paralysis of effort that have marked the his- 
tory of English education for the last century. To 
this supremacy also it was in some sense due that 
for years after the opening of the century, ‘‘ while 
Scotland boasted its parish scho<ds, and New England 
its common schools, and while the Kevolution made 
popular education universal on the continent, the 
greatest of English statesmen dare not propose a na- 
tional system for England. It was while thinking 
of these claims of supremacy that the historian could 
say even within the last half-century, — England 
alone appears to have misunderstood the genius of 
Protestantism. AVith the wealthiest and most en- 
lightened aristocracy, the richest and moat influen- 
tial cliurch, and the most enterprising middle class, 
her lower orders are, a.s a mass, more ignorant and 
less civilised than those of any other large Protes- 
tant counlry in Europe/^ 
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It is not difficult then to understand the Churches 
hostility to Whitbread’s Education Bill of 1807. 
The bill would create parish schools for the poor, to 
be controlled by the vestries and maintained out of 
parish rates. Tlie curricula of these schools should 
not include religious dogma. The Church, ho\vever, 
claimed that such an application of parish rates 
would introduce a dangerous secular factor, and that 
such universal secular instruction would lead the 
labourer “ to despise his lot, read bad l)ooks, and im- 
bibe bad doctrine.” The bill was defeated. 

In this same spirit the Church seized upon and di- 
rected the Bell-Lancaster movement. Despite their 
bitter disputes those men were revolutionising Eng- 
lish methods and giving a noble impetus to popular 
instruction. BclVs plans provided for sectarian in- 
struction, and the Church soon rallied to his side. It 
opened parish schools for the poor and placed them 
in BelFs charge. In 1811, as a protest against the 
non-sectarian Lancasteriaii schools, it organised the 
National Society for Promoting the Education of 
the Poor and, under Bell’s guidance, transferred to 
this society such schools as had already been organ- 
ised or should be organised. The curriculum of 
these schools was astonishingly meagre — Bible-read- 
ing, the catechism, and certain industrial arts. The 
method of instruction was simultaneous; monitors 
and pupils learned at the same time and from the 
same lesson. The teachers Avere, of necessity, unsat- 
isfactory, — drunkards, the shipwrecks of other 
scenes in life, the refuse of society.” Even the 
buildings of the Society were not ambitious — a 
barn furnishes no bad model and a good one may 
I easily be converted into a school.” 

1 Lancaster’s enthusiasm and his dreams of univer- 
[sal instruction won him the sympathy of Romilly, 
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Brougham, and the friends of state education, while 
his advocacy of religious instruction without sec- 
tarian bias drew the Nonconformists to his side. 
Both these parties united in 1814 to organise, in 
emulation of the National Society, the less influen- 
tial but no less progressive British and Foreign 
School Society. 

With the close of the Napoleonic war in 1815, 
English minds turned toward domestic ])roblems. 
But all demands for educational reform, coming 
while the shadow of the great Revolution still lay 
upon ruling classes and Church, were met by abortive 
inquiries. With great eloquence and perseverance, 
if with little tact, Brougham led the demand for a 
national system. His Committee of Inquiry into 
the education of London’s poor (1815) recommended 
state aid for new school buildings and the aliena- 
tion of existing endowunents for their maintenance. 
No action was taken. The revelations of this Com- 
mittee assisted Brougham in obtaining in 1818 a 
Committee of Inquiry into Charities for the Poor 
throughout England, but the arrogance of his man- 
ner and the scarcely concealed socialism of his 
speeches so frightened the ruling classes that this 
Commission, though reappointed annually until 
1837, was utterly barren in good works. Willing 
to subordinate any principle to his desire to teach 
the masses. Brougham brought for\vard his Educa- 
tion Bill of 1820. In providing for the maintc- 
nanc-e of schools out of pariah rates, for local control 
by the vestries, and for approval of both teacher and 
studies by the rector, this bill was the means of 
clearly defining the great issue between Church and 
Nonconformists. The latter saw in the new school- 
master a lay parson and in the local rates a partial 
endowment of the parish. In the bitter resentment 
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that resulted Brougham lost the support of both ITon- 
conformists and educational reformers and the Bill 
was defeated. 

England was now agitated by great religious, po- 
litical, and industrial problems, — the problems of 
the Irish Church, of the franchise, of factory labour, 
of the slave trade, of the corn duties. The spirit of 
reform that strove to solve these problems was the 
spirit of reform that was solving the problem of 
general enlightenment. It was an age in which 
cheap literature, journals, pamphlets, penny maga- 
zines, lectures, and mechanics’ institutes appealed to" 
the lower classes, and social clubs, debating societies, 
reading circles, and encyclopaedias enlarged the intel- 
lectual sympathies of the middle and higher classes. 
Noble leaders now appeared — men great in the his- 
tory of the intellectual progress of the masses — 
Birkbeck, Whately, Wyse, Hallain, Althorp, Mill, of' 
the new century. 

^ The same spirit turned to meet the problem of na- 
tional education. The state now recognised its ob- 
ligation to instruct its masters, the people. But by 
what means should it instruct? Parish rates and lo- 
cal responsibility would mean Church control, and all 
advocates of a national system, as well as all Noncon- 
formists, rejected that State control and state 
maintenance implied a secular system, and all creeds 
rejected that. Private munificence might provide 
a means, but private munificence was limited and 
precarious. 

Out of these differences came the inevitable com- 
promise. In 1833, without legislation, the govern- 
|,ment quietly appropriated £20,000 to be distributed 
|by the Ireasury Board in grants-in-aid to school 
Ebuildings of the National, and British and Foreign 
pchool Societies. Beyond the stipulation that these 
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Societies should provide at least one-half the cost 
of the buildings, no conditions were attached to the 
grants. Little opposition was offered to the repeti- 
tion of the appropriation between 1832 and 1838, if 
we except Cobbett’s petulant remonstrance, it would 
increase the number of schoolmasters and mistresses, 
that new race of idlers.’’ [ 

The Treasury Board, it was soon evident, was too 
cumbrous a machine for the distribution of the 
grants. It lacked expert assistance and organisation. 
But the country w^as not yet ready for a national 
Board of Education, whose creation would arouse the 
jealousy and opposition of the churches. In per- 
plexity the government again took refuge in a com- 
promise, and, without legislative action, created in 
* 1839 the Committee of Council on Education. 

This Committee, with members chosen from the 
Privy Council and with the Lord President of the 
Council as chairman, was authorised to disStributo 
such grants as might be appropriated annually for 
education. The appropriation should include the 
moneys paid such olKcers and inspectors as the Com- 
mittee might need, the grants for now schools of the 
two Societies, and the grants for such new schools 
outside the Societies as would accept a Conscience 
Clause. But the Committee now attached new condi- 
tions to these grants. The Society or the local man- 
agers must provide one-half the cost of the new 
building as heretofore, but that building in its gen- 
eral character must comply with certain rules of the 
Committee as certified to by the Committee’s inspec- 
tors. Moreover, the Committee must be permitted, 
at any time, to seek information by special inquiry 
throughout the schools, and to organise schools for 
the traini:'>g of teachers. Although financial needs 
forced the Societies, outwardly, to accept this Com 
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mittee, at heart they were suspicious of it, and saw 
in it the thin edge of the wedge of national and sec- 
ular instruction. One of its first acts did not tend 
to remove the suspicion. 

On the advice of its secretary, Dr. Kay-Shuttle- 
worth, the Committee decided to organise Training 
Colleges after the Irish model. Religion, so far as 
it should form a part of the daily instruction by the 
professors in these colleges, Avas to be non-sectarian, 
and only so far as special clergymen arranged for 
and conducted the instruction was it to be sectarian. 
Both Societies recognised in these Training Colleges 
the logical beginnings of a state .system, and both So- 
cieties were opposed to state interference, especially 
in religious instruction. The opposition of the Na- 
tional Society was particularly bitter, in view of the 
Chui’ch’s claim to the exclusive right to train teach- 
ers. Frightened by the outcry against its proposals, 
the Committee abandoned all thought of a non-sec- 
tarian state training system, and distributed its spe- 
cial appropriation between the two Societies as 
grants-in-aid to establish Training Colleges which 
should be subject to the Committee’s inspection. In 
1841 the National Society opened St. Mark’s Train- 
ing College in Chelsea, and in 1844 it assumed 
control of Dr. Kay-Shuttleworth’s school at Batter- 
sea. In 1842 the British and Foreign School 
Society established its finst Training School in 
Borough Road. 

The success of the Church in this struggle con- 
vinced the Committee that in future reforms it must 
recojgnise the religious basis of education. This con- 
viction explains the Committee’s compromise in the 
matter of inspection. By the famous “ Concordat ” 
of 1840 the inspectors whom the Committee should 
appoint to inspect the schools of the National So 
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ciety were to be approved by the Church, and among 
their special duties was to be the inspection of reli- 
gious teaching. Some years later the same privilege 
was granted to the British and Foreign Schools So- 
ciety. 

The Committee’s generous supix)rt of the Training 
Colleges, and its careful instructions to the inspec- 
tors show its interest in teachers and its conviction 
of the need of trained teachers. The monitorial sys- 
tem had been tried and found wanting. It was 
cheap, but ruinous to monitors and pupils alike. 
Apart from the monitors, the teachers, as described 
by Macaulay, were discarded servants and ruined 
tradesmen w’ho cannot do a sura of three, who would 
not be able to write a common letter, who do not 
know w’hether the earth is a cube or a sphere, and 
cannot tell whether Jerusalem is in Asia or Amer- 
ica, whom no gentleman would trust with the key of 
his cellar, and no tradesman would send of a mes- 
sage.” 

Dr, Kay-Shuttlewortii saw in the pupil-teacher 
system of Ilolland a splendid substitute for tlie mon- 
itorial system, and urged its introduction into Eng- 
land. In 1846-7 the Committee provided for the 
registration of pupil-teachers in approved schools, 
outlined their five years’ course of training, their 
annual examination and inspection, traced their 
graduation into Training Colleges through the 
Queen’s Scholarship examinations, and tlieir final 
return to the elementary scliools as duly certificated 
teachers. Moreover, the Committee made annual 
gr<int8 to piipil-teaehers and to teachers in charge of 
pupil-teacliers, and provided not only Queen’s 
Scholarships, but maintenance-grants during the 
Training College course. Tho significance of this 
financial aidi made more evident the same year by 
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the pension-grant for teachers, lay in the appearance 
of a new form of grant — the maintenance-grant — 
and the payment of this grant direct to the teacher 
as a servant of the state. The enlarged jurisdiction 
of the Committee’s inspectors emphasised this new 
relation between state and teacher, and sent the com- 
mittee’s stimulating influence throughout the various 
educational spheres and associations. 

Turning for a moment from questions of school 
buildings and Training Colleges, the Committee 
strove in 1853 to improve the school attendance by 
special or capitation grants, and in 1856 to remove 
a weakness in its. own organisation by accepting a 
vice-president who should also sit in the Commons. 

The first period of experiments and compromises 
was now rapidly closing. The country wished to 
know what had been done in education, and \vhat 
remained to be done. To answer these questions and 
I to solve the problem of a sound and cheap elemen- 
tary education” was the purpose of the Newcastle 
' Commission of 1858. 

On the financial side this Commission found that 
one-fourth of the school expenditure of the country 
was met by the state grant, one-fourth to three-fifths 
by the school fees, and the balance by private sub- 
scriptions. It found further that the average sal- 
ary of the teachers was pitiably low (£95 for males, 
£62 for females), and the average of school fees ex- 
cessively high. It insisted upon the necessity of pri- 
vate subscriptions, and thus indirectly upon the ne- 
cessity of the voluntary school system. 

As regards attendance, the Commission found that 
of the school population of 2,500,000 only 1,675,000 
were enrolled in any kind of school, and of these 
probably one-half were trained in Private-Venture 
schools. Of those enrolled in the state-aided schools, 
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seventy-five per cent, were to be found in the schools 
of the National Society, ten per cent, in the schools 
of the British and Foreign School Society, and the 
remainder in the Koman Catholic and Wesleyan 
schools. The ratio of attendance to total population 
had improved from one in seventeen and one-half in 
1803 to one in seven and seven-tenths in 1858, but 
withal tlie attendance was exceedingly irregular and 
short-lived. 

The Commission emphasised the need of gener- 
ous school accommodation, of careful inspection, and 
particularly of better teaching. The pupil-teacher 
system had replaced the monitorial svvstom so re- 
cently as to scarcely affect the general character of 
the teaching. Maurice cc^uld still assert that any- 
one is thought good enough for a teacher,'^ and 
Arnold could still complain bitterly that teacliers in 
Voluntary schools are without culture or ideas.^^ 
Outside the pale of the Voluntary schools the Com- 
mission turned towards the Privatc-^'enture schools, 
hundreds of which were infant-schools kcj)t by the 

aged and hel])lcss/’ or wretched nurseries where 
children tumbled over one another like dogs in a 
kennel.’’ ^lost of these Private-Venture classes met 
in barns, outhouses, or deserted cabins,” The 
teachers were the pauj)er.s, the cri])|>led, tlie consump- 
tives, of the community. “One,” said the Commis- 
sion, “ was a young man, very pale and sickly in a])- 
pearaiice, who expressed a desire to have an arith- 
metic l)Ook and a grammar for iiis own improve- 
ment. Another was a poor widow of seventy, who 
complained of her inability to buy meat and with- 
out meat her strength fails. . . , She is weary of 
life and hopes that her time on earth will not bo 
long.” 

In closing, tlio Commission offered eertiiin recoin- 
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meudations. Voluntary schools must persist for fi- 
nancial as well as pedagogical, and — alas ! — political 
reasons. State-inspection was increasingly neces- 
sary, but state-control was still inadvisable. In fact, 
so fearful was the Commission of the ilangers of 
state interference that it would not recommend the 
abolition of school fees or the enforcement of attend- 
ance, but it did recommend the cancellation of the 
financial obligations between teachers and the state in 
the pupil-teacher grants and in the pensions. 

For the poorer schools, financial assistance should 
be larger ; in all schools the attendance should be more 
regular and of longer duration. Schools should be 
more numerous; salaries more generous; teaching 
better. For the first, let County Boards of Edu- 
cation levy county rates; for the rest — and here 
comes the Commission's most significant recommen- 
dation — let recourse be had to inspecAion, individ- 
jiijal examination, and paymcnt-by-results. 

Vice-President Lowe embodied the Committee's 
suggestions, so far as he d(>enied wise, in the Revised 
pode of 18 G 1 . This Code pre-supposed the neees- 
iity of Voluntary schools and cancelled the financial 
Obligations between teachers and state. It did not 
luthorise county rates for local support, but it of- 
fered relief from financial burdens, as it thought to 
|ffer relief from other existing evils, in a new form 
M grant. This grant, while assuming a general effi- 
^ncy in school equipment and work, was based j)ar- 
arly upon individual inspection and examination 
P reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

|For the moment the unfortunate effect of this re- 
plts-grant was lost sight of in the new life it gave 
I teachers, managers, and pui)ils? The attendance 
bproved, teachers were better paid and became more 
pustnous, the weaker students were not neglected. 
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and education was cheapened. But gradually the 
many evils inherent in the new method came to the 
surface, and for thirty years, despite discussions and 
reforms, worked their will on English education. 

These evils did not consist simply in perverting 
the inspectors from their true duties, or in driving 
managers into pitiable shifts in their greed of gain, 
or in turning pupils into instruments of profit, or 
even in making anxious and precarious the lives and 
livings of the teachers. They tended to reduce school 
work to a mechanical drill, barren of human sym- 
pathy and intelligence. With work trained to a 
minimum ’’ the abler students were neglected, qual- 
ity was despised, and a lifeless uniformity was ap- 
parent everywhere. Above all they consisted in in- 
troducing a wrong motive. The mercenary spirit 
seized upon the schools of the country. It made 
greed of gain the test of effort. History, grammar 
and geography were neglected in favour of the profit- 
bearing reading, writing, and arithmetic. Later 
years added other subjects, but only the fittest for 
grant-bearing i)urposes survivc?d. The same spirit 
farmed out schools to teachers, forced students into 
examinations in defiance of the laws of health, de- 
veloped such a sentiment that ‘‘ failure caused not 
regret but indignation at the child, and reduced the 
intellectual aspects of education to a grand game to 
beat the state.’’ 

But these rcfuniis of ISGl did not satisfy the Eng- 
lish world. The new political economy was p< 3 inting 
out the vital significance of education to national de- 
fence, the new sociology was proving the interde- 
jKmdence of ignorance and crime, the new indu.strial- 
ism was in.sisting upon the need of an alert, resource- 
ful, and educated industrial class. The Paris Expo- 
sition of 1807, in emiduisising the striking relaticn 
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between intellectual and mechanical progress, drove 
home this last need. 

To these general issues were now added issues more 
pertinent to England and more practical. The Re- 
form Bill of 1867, in throwing the weight of the 
iiasses into the scale, altered the educational prob- 
em. It heralded the great age of reforming liberal- 
ism which exalted the swinish multitude ” into fel- 
low-Englishmen, and offered those fellow-English- 
rnen the best that English minds could devise. This 
new liberalism swelled the cry for a national system 
^f education, and saw in tlie expanding wealth of 
the country a means of organising that system. The 
reports of the school inspeciors, especially that of 
Mr. Eitch in 1869, revealed the more practical is- 
jTies of tlie educational problem. The existing sys- 
tem was wholly inadequate. Despite the rapid in- 
irease in the state grant to one-third of the total 
|3iool expenditure, many Voluntary schools were 
iretchedly poor. School accommodations had 

I lbubled since 1859, but 1,500,000 of the school popu- 
m were not enrolled in any school, and more than 
)0,000 were enrolled in Private-Venture schools, 
reover, the attendance, especially in the rural and 
istrial centres, was extremely irregular and the 
)ol-period exceedingly brief. Few children at- 
led school beyond ten years of age, and fewer still 
pleted the standards.’^ 

lie Education Bill of 1870 reflected the changed 
Iitiony of the preceding forty years. Before 1833 
two great Societies controlled exclusively the pri- 
y education of England. Between 1833 and 
0 these Societies still controlled primary educa- 
, but with the help of maintenance-grants from 
crown and under increasing restrictions as to the 
ribution of those grants. The time had now come 
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when these restrictions, while leaving all initiative 
with the local managers, iniist practically transfer 
the directive antliority to the state. The bill ac- 
cepted Voluntary scliools as permanent parts of a na- 
tional system. Eacli vestry or local council was re- 
quired to report to the Department of Education 
upon the school acconunodation of the Voluntary 
schools of its district, and the Societies were to be 
given six months in which to remove, with state 
loans if ncccssarv, any inadequacies. If the Socie- 
ties failed to do this, the state vshould interfere and 
direct the organisation of a School Board. The 
School Board, chosen triennially by the burgesses 
and ratepayers, had full rating powers over the dis- 
trict and was authorised to apply for building loans 
from the state. Failing to meet the school needs of 
the district, the School Board might be superseded 
by a second Board, under the direct control of the 
Department of Education. 

The Department's authm’ity in the local districts 
was confined in a general way to a definition of the 
character of the school building, of tln^ (‘onrscs of 
study, of the limits of the foes, and of tin' qualifica- 
tions of the teachers, and f<T>t the right to exercise this 
authority the crown (dfered annual maintenance- 
grants on the basis laid down in In the great 

domain beyond this field of action and even in de- 
tails within it, the local manag(‘rs and the Scliool 
Boards held undisputed sway. The Act made an 
effort to solve the pi;obiem of regular attendance, at 
least so far as eoncerned j.he School Boards. It pro- 
vided ihat by special by-law llio Boards might en- 
force attendance between the ages of five and twelve 
upon all children wlio liad not completed the course 
through the j rim ary standards. The Department 
felt lliat^gratui. .ms instruction was a necessary pre* 
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liniiiiaiy to compulsory instruction, but in the pres- 
ence of Voluntary schools it dared not go farther than 
fix a maximum fee for the Board schools and pro- 
vide for exemption to indigent children at the op- 
tion of the Boards. 

Great care was shown in the treatment of the prob- 
lem of religious instruction. The law enforced a 
Conscience Clause upon the Voluntary schools, and, 
in Ihe case of the Board schools, added to the Con- 
science Clause a prohibition of any “religious form- 
ulary distinctive of any particular denomination.” 
With the provision tlmt no grant should l)e made for 
religious instruction, and that inspectors should not 
supervise such instruction, the terms of the Concordat 
of 1840 were abrogated, and (he Crown resumed the 
duty of appointing all inspectors. 

In the evolution of a national system this Bill 
was a splendid step in advanec. It created a local 
rating authority and defined by statute the powers 
of the central :inthori<y. It made provision for ade- 
(juate school accommodation, and, to a certain extent, 
for free and compulsory instruction. But, instead of 
removing, it acH'cntuated religious difTereuces. In 
insisting upon the Conscience Clause it cmhittored 
the Church, and in permitting the Boards to pay the 
fees of indigent pupils, in the Voluntary schools, it 
alienated the Xoneonfornusts and the friends of a 
national system. It Avedded England to denomina- 
tionalism in education. After 1870, even more than 
before 1870, the schools became the ‘‘battlefields of 
warring cburclies and wrangling^. acets.’’ 

In their forced competition with the Board schools 
the Voluntary schools increased rapidly in numbers 
and expenditure between 1870 and 1880. Private 
munificence, exhausted by the great efforts of the So- 
cieties, or grown prudent in tlie presence of a sue- 
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cessfiil local-rating system, did not keep pace with 
this growth. The financial distress of the church 
managers forced the Education Department to in- 
crease the standard school grant from 158. per pupil 
in 1870 to 17s. Gd. in 187G. But the distress per- 
sisted and its removal became a problem of party 
politics. At last, in the Voluntary Schools Act of 
1897, the Conservative government offered special 
grants to the pujuls of Voluntary schools, and, to 
assist in the distribution of these grants, Voluntary 
schools were permitted to organise into associations, 
generally with the diocese as a unit. To a large ex- 
tent this favour towards Voluntary schools was offset 
by the N'ecossitous School Boards Act of 1897, which 
made compensatory grants to poorer Scliool Boards, 
so that the report of 1899, which shows that seventy- 
nine and seven-tenths per cent, of the annual expendi- 
ture of the Voluntary schools, and fifty-four per cent, 
of the expenditure of the Board schools were derived 
from state grants, is a measure not so much of the 
partiality of the state as of the precariousness of 
private munificence. 

The problem involved in the precariousness and 
inadequacy of the revenues of tlu; Voluntary schools 
still pressed for solution at the close of the century. 
The Voluntary system was deemed a necessity, but 
all measures of relief had liitbci to been ‘Moles which 
keep the schools going a little* longer but do not 
grapple with the difficulty that there are in England 
two classes of schools doing the same work for the 
nation and subject to the same inspection, of wliicli 
one dips deeply into the public purse and the other 
is iu dire straits to make both ends meet.” 

On its legislative side the progress of primary 
education during the last thirty years has consisted 
in revisions in the Codes or Minutes of the Committee 
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of Council and amendments in the details of the Act 
of 1870. One series of such revisions or amend- 
ments has had to do with school attendance and fees. 
Compulsion is foreign to the English temper, and the 
unwillingness of the School Boards to formulate the 
required by-laws rendered inoperative the compul- 
sory-attendance clauses of the Bill of 1870. The 
amendment of 1876 stated in definite terms the 
duty of parents with regard to attendance. In no 
case should children under ten years of age take em- 
ployment, and only when they possessed certificates 
of proficiency might they take it between ten and 
fourteen. To enforce these rules the Borough Coun- 
cils and Poor Law Guardians were to organize at- 
tendance-committees in districts not served by School 
Boards. It Avas not, however, until 1880 that Vice- 
President Mundella so altered the Act as to make 
obligatory the enactment of compulsory by-laAVS by 
both attendance-committees and School Boards. The 
agitation for a prolongation of the school-life of the 
child resulted in 1893 in raising the exemption age to 
eleven, and in 1899 to twelve, while Gorsfs Attend- 
ance Act of 1900 and the Pit-Boy Act emphasise 
the desire to enforce attendance and prevent the em- 
ployment of children. In 1899 the average attend- 
ance had become eighty-tAvo per cent, of the enrolled 
attendance, and the enrolled attendance had groAvn 
from^ 1,693,059 in 1870 to 5,672,403. The Com- 
mission of 1886 urged the difliculty of enforcing at- 
tendance so long as instruction was not free. In 
1891 the state-grant to Voluntary and Board schools 
Avas increased hj 10s. per pupil, and this additional 
grant was to be accepted in lieu of fees to that 
amount hitherto exacted by the school managers. In 
its practical results this grant has mhde primary in- 
struction free. 
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Another series of changes had to do with the ques- 
tion of paymciit-by-resiilts. Recognising early the 
evil effects of these grants, the Minutes of 1867 drew 
attention to tlie neglect of certain subjects and certain 
advanced students, and provided for special aid for 
schools unsuccessful under the grants-in-aid system. 

‘ Sjindon^g Code of 1875 reclassified the grant-subjects 
as standard subjects which should include the indis- 
pensable rudiments, as rlass subjects which should in- 
clude grannnar, geography, and elementary science, 
and specific subjects such as the languages, advanced 
inatheinntics, and science. The obligatory subjects in- 
cluded the standard subjects and one class subject. 
Grants for standard and specific sidijects were based 
upon individual exaniinations, those for (dass subjects 
upon a class examination. The Code of I<ss2, in reduc- 
ing grants to infant-classes to the cajiitation basis, re- 
moved another evil eifeet of these grants. The Com- 
mission of 1886, while it recognised the nnfortunate 
effects of the system, was nndeeided as to a substi- 
tute. On the whole it thought that eiupliasis on tlie 
moral and religious si<le of tin? school course would 
remove the one great evil of barren intelleetualisin, 
and for the rest it held with Lowe tliat if tlie sys- 
tem was not efiiciont it was econoinieal, and if it 
was not eeonoMiical it wa.s ellicient.’^ Tho Code of 
1890, liowever, met the undue strain of the 9y.stem 
by providing phy.sieal exercises. It supplemented 
the markedly literary character of the studies by 
drawing, elementary sc-ience, and manual training, 
and it strove more and more to make class-examina- 
tions the basis of the grants. Supplementing still 
furth»*r the literary side, the Code of 1895 made ob- 
ject-lessons and suitable occupations obligatory, and 
added cottage gardening and practical horticulture to 
the specific subjects. Various Codes since 1895 have 
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given large attention to this manual side of the 
course. 

But the country was not yet satisfied. The grant- 
system still unduly emphasised unimportant sub- 
jects, still unduly penalised weaker schools, still de- 
stroyed — by fostering mercenary motives — the free- 
dom of the local managers, and still honoured scholar- 
ship to the neglect of character. The age called for 
more physical training, more handwork,less special- 
isation and better co-ordination. To meet this the 
Code of 1900 established block-grants, which, while 
assuming the general efficiency of the school under 
inspection, were to be based solely upon attendance. 
With this Code disappeared the examinations and 
payment-by-resiilts, and reappeared a large measure 
of local freedom in the selection and co-ordination 
of courses. 

The residential Training Colleges, now vsixty-two 
in number, have developed slowly during the last 
fifty years. They are still controlled by tlie 
Churches or other voluntary agencies, with state- 
inspection, and state-grants amounting to tw’o-thirds 
of their revenue. The two years’ courses of study, 
at first limited practically to reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, have gradually expanded to include many 
of the subjects of the examinations of the Universities 
— and, in fact, to be accepted in lieu of certain of 
such examinations. In recent years the residential 
type of Training College has been supplemented 
by the Day Training College in connection with 
a University. All Training Colleges are supplied 
largely by pupil-teachers through the Scholarship 
examinations. 

The pupil-teacher system created a corps of teachers 
in sympathy with the social ranks which they after- 
wards taught; it provided these trained teachers 
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when Training Colleges were too few in number to 
train them ; it was cheap. The special Commission 
of 1898 recognised these facts, but still found the 
system imperfect. The academic training was inade- 
quate, especially in poorer districts. The pupil- 
teachers sometimes came from homes with few books 
or other evidences of culture, and in poorer districts 
they were only too frequent]}^ compelled to discharge 
all the duties of an adult teacher. Since 1898 the 
Codes have striven to remove these defects, by more 
careful selection of pupils, tcacliers, and schools, and 
by more stringent regulations as to academic and 
professional training. 

Defects in the pupil-teacher system bid us look for 
defects in the teaching force in general. Scarcely 
twenty-five per cent, of the teachers are males, and 
the tendency to increase the number of female teach- 
ers grows more marked yearly. This defect, in it- 
self not so serious, becomes grave when added to the 
fact that the increase consists largely of youthful fe- 
male teachers licensed without professional qualifica- 
tions. Tn fact, despite bitter protests, scarcely more 
than forty-two per cent, of tlie primary teachers of 
England have received professional training. In con- 
trast to this, the lot of the teachers has improved. 
Salaries have steadily increased, the average of males 
to $659.00 in 1899, and of females to $411.00. 
Provision has recently been made for pensions, and 
the century closes with the assurance that the law will 
soon give the teacher greater permanence in tenure 
of position. 

The inspectorial .system has developed apace. Willi 
the abolition of paymcut-by-results the (luties of in- 
spectors have been confined to report.s and recom- 
mendations to the Department, and to counsel to the 
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teacher. Generally speaking, the inspectors are 
scholarly men, and have taken a good place at 
the university. The staff now consists of twelve 
chief inspectors, one hundred and seven inspectors, 
about forty-five sub-inspectors, and one hundred 
and fifty-two assistants, with a corps of special 
inspectors for such subjects as needlework, music, 
cookery, etc. 

T^ight schools, though favoured by the factory dis- 
tricts, grew slowly between 1839 and 1860. In 1861 
they were given the benefits of the new grant-system 
and were placed in charge of the regular day teach- 
ers. After 1870, despite the expansion of curricu- 
lum and reorganisation of the age limits, they began 
to fail. The Commission of 1886, recognising that 
the (lay schools removed all need of night training in 
elementary subjects, recommended that night schools 
be allowed to develop a curriculum suited to local 
needs. The Code of 1890 withdrew the obligation to 
teach the elementary subjects. The Code of 1893 
committed the night schools wholly to the control of 
the local managers, withdrew all conditions as to age 
and courses of study and suggested a training in tech- 
nical rather than literary subjects. Meanwhile the 
payment-hy-results and examinations have disap- 
peared, and the night schools, as continuation schools, 
have passed into the region of secondary education. 

Technical instruction proper lies outside the pale 
of primary instruction, but its influence on primary 
education in the form of manual training should not 
be overlooked. Reference has already been made to 
the efforts of the Codes since 1890 to redress the book- 
ish character of the primary coiir-es. Tlie Science 
and Art Department, with its special grants, did 
much to assist these efforts, and to-day one is startled 
by the prominence given to the fieiise-training sub- 
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jects in the primary Codes of England. This revo- 
lution in the courses of study has introduced the 
problems of the co-ordination of the manual with the 
literary sides of primary instruction, and of co-ordi- 
nation of manual with later technical training of the 
secondary courses. 

Secondary Education , — The history of secondary 
education in England reveals the national temper 
even more faithfully than the history of elementary 
education. It is a record of ancient forms, of vested 
rights, and of robust individualism in persistent 
struggle witli official inquiries, legislative compro- 
mises, and the common-sense demand for organisation 
and uniformity. 

During the last half of the eiglitcenth century, resi- 
dence schools of the proprietary type increased rai> 
idly in numbers. But they did not improve in char- 
acter. In buildings and equipment, and in fees their 
proprietors ‘‘ bought in the cheapest markf^t and sold 
in the dearest.’’ Apart from an occasional effort to 
imitate the classical training of the gn'at Public 
^ Schools, their curricula were as meagre as those of 
the Dames’ Schools. The teachers were the Squeerses 
of Dickens’ romances, or, as the ushers of Goldsmith’s 
days, the butts of the schools.” In fine these schools 
repeated, and with the larger opportunities of resi- 
dence-life, intensified the evils of the Private-Venture 
schools. 

Nor did the great Public Scliools and the Grammar 
Schools improve much. The revenues from their en- 
dowments were often misapplied. The public had 
not yet learned to interfere with the extravagance, 
the favoritism, and the vicious patronage in their ad- 
ministration. The buildings were often uninhabi- 
table and ihe food execrable.” The curricula re- 
called the Tudor days. Arithmetic, a thing of 
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shreds/^ represented mathematics and science. Latin 
of the formal type, construing, parsing, scanning, 
filled out the linguistic side of the instruction. The 
teachers measured up to their opportunities. A few 
were broken professional men or scholars; the vast 
majority were young clergymen without parishes. 
And the discipline was of a kind with the schools. 
Dr. Johnson commended above all things the “ can- 
ing ” j)erformances in his old Grammar School at 
Lichfield. Dr. Keate, an Eton head early in the nine- 
teenth century, flogged fourscore boys in succession, 
while Ciiarlerhouse boys petitioned against the aboli- 
tion of flogging on the ground that fines are ungen- 
tlemanly.” But despite :dl this, these schools con- 
tinued to do one thing well. In unexcelled school 
games, in vigorous discipline, and in meagre but ef- 
fective school instruction they trained the strong-bod- 
ied, self-controlled, clear-headed leaders of men. 
They continued to supply English public life with its 
Cannings and its Wellingtons. 

Reference has been made elsewhere to the social 
and industrial movements of the early part of the 
nineteenth century. These movements exercised a 
direct and powerful influence upon all forms of edu- 
cation. In the sphere of secondary instruction they 
created new schools and gave a now spirit to the old 
schools. The middle classes now began to move up- 
wards into the more commanding social life of the 
higher classes. They assumed public duties. They 
entered the civil service at home or abroad and be- 
came officers in the army and navy. To train these 
classes new schools were needed, and between 1825 
and 1850 Cheltenham, irarlbor.nigh, Lancitiir and 
Rossall schools and King’s and University Colle<res 
London, were created. As population and wealth 
increased, private and proprietary schools, and other 
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institutions of a less ambitious type, grew rapidly in 
numbers. With new industrial needs the great com- 
mercial centres, such as London, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, Bristol, Leeds, and Liverpool, took the first 
^ timid steps towards technical instruction in guild 
or city classes for older boys. And all these new 
schools or classes were the product of a democratic 
age. They Avere less expensive and less exclusive 
than the old schools, more j)ractical in aim and more 
elastic in organisation. 

But more important far than the new schools was 
the new spirit imparted to secondary education by 
these great movements. This spirit is seen best in 
the work of Thomas Arnold. As head of Kugby be- 
tween 1828 and 1842 Arnold revolutionised second- 
ary education in England. Tie retained old forms 
and traditions. Ills teachers were not scholars; he 
would not abandon tlio monitorial system; he flogged ; 
his courses of study were linguistic and clasvsieal. 
But into these old forms and traditions he breathed a 
iiCAV spirit. Above all things else his teachers must 
be gentlemen and Christians. To be monitor or 
fag’’ meant to be .self-disciplined. He flogged only 
for moral offences. He taught his classics in the ver 
naciilar, and he read into them the literature and his- 
tory of the ancient world. He add(?d to tlu.'se classics 
the modern languages, modern history, and even 
. mathematics. And in all the motions of the scluml 
the "supreme thing Avas character, the .supreme pur 
pose to banish brutality, irreverenoe, injustice, and 
ooAvardice from the lives of Englishmen. Arnold 
tau^ilit clos.sics not to make tlie scholar Imt to train the 
English gentleman. Tt is the recognition of this pur- 
pose, and its development by such great headma.sters 
/ as Moberly, Vaughan, Wordsworth, aud TLriiig, that 
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constitute the chief glory of secondary instruction 
in England. 

Two forces struggled for the mastery in sec- 
ondary education during the second half of the cen- 
tury. The one force was the exclusive temper of 
the middle and higher classes as reflected in the 
conservatism, disorganisation, and sturdy individual- 
ism of English institutions. The other force was 
the new democracy, progressive, orderly, and econom- 
ical. Its temper was reflected in its demands for ad- 
vanced instruction for all, for a less expensive, more 
uniform, more modern instruction, and ultimately 
for its natural corollary, state-control of that instruc- 
tion. The struggle between these forces has been 
long and at times uninteresting, but the result has 
never been in doubt. Actions and reactions, official 
inquiries, and legislative compromises do not conceal 
the fact that in one direction or another, under one 
agency or another, secondary instruction has been 
steadily assuming the form and order of a state-or- 
ganised interest. 


The Science and Art Department has been one of 
these organising agencies. The demands of the new 
industrialism induced the government in 1836 to 
offer through the Board of Trade a special grant to 
a school of design at Somerset House. In 18-11 
grants were offered to several schools of design in the 
manufacturing centres. In 1852, as an indirect re- 
sult of the great Exhibition of the previous year, the 
epartinent of Practical Art was organised as a sub- 
diyision of the Board of Trade, and in 1853 a Science 
sub-diyision was added to the Art sub-division. Three 
years later, these Science and Art Mib-divisions, now 

wiir as the Science and Art Department, 

^\ere transferred from the Board of Trade to the 
Committee of the Privy Council on Education, to he 
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directed by the presideut and vice-president of such 
committee, but not by the committee itself. During 
the same decade the Department took up its quarters 
at South Kensington, made its first isolated efforts 
to create science schools, sent out its first inspectors 
to art schools, held its first examinations in science 
for both pupils and teachers, and organised its first 
grant-scheme. Assuming proper buildings and teach- 
ers, this grant-scheme demanded satisfactory instruc- 
tion and examination in specified subjects. After 
ISGO this scheme was narrowed into ])ayment-l)V-rc- 
sults so far as matheniati(‘S and science were con- 
cerned, and, later, so far as art siilqects also wore con- 
cerned. About 1805 the wild chas(* for these grants 
began in earnest. In 1808 evening classes received 
them. The new elementary schools joined the eliase 
after 1870. When the School Boards recognised tin* 
need of systematic instruction in science for tlieir 
older students, and began to devedop organised 
science schools, these too shared in the new grants. 
Moved by their po\(*rty and attracted by tlie ease 
with which granis could be earned, many endowed 
schools applied for the same recognition as the 
organised science schools. 

Until isqo the payment-hy-results seheme ex* 
panded, and dominated the work of the Science and 
Art Department. After 1890 the reaction came. In- 
dividual exaniination gave way before class examina- 
tion, and class examination before oral examination 
and insfK'Ction. In 1S93 attendance-grants apiH*are<I 
and all art schools and elementary science schools 
were subjected to regular inspection, and in 1895 the 
grant-ba:'o*s for scionee schools, apart from attendance 
and inspection, wa.s restricted to compulsory .subjects. 
In 1897 payment-hv-resiilt.s, in so far as the Science 
and Art partinent was concerned, was finally it- 
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placed by regular inspection. Meanwhile in 1895 
commercial and literary subjects were added to math- 
ematics, science, and art in the list of subjects recog- 
nised by the Department, and in 1897 domestic 
science and manual training became compulsory in all 
science schools. 

Here the effort to organise secondary education 
under the agency of the Science and Art Department 
practically ended. The Department had never pre- 
sumed to exercise a large influence in the local control 
of the schools it aided. Art schools, and science 
classes w^n’c directed by s]>ecial local committees; 
School Boards administered the elementary and 
science schools, and the evening schools ; and boards 
of managers controlled the endowed schools. Its 
influence as the central authority was restricted by 
the expanding sphere of action of the Education De- 
partment, and by the arbitrary powers of the Charity 
Commissioners. A law of 1897 still further weak- 
ened the local authority of the Department by dele- 
gating its grant-distributing ])Owers to such county 
or borough councils or committees thereof, as would 
assume the responsibility of directing the science and 
art teaching of their jurisdictions in accordance with 
the regulations of the Department. These regula- 
tions, moreover, were now relaxed so that the iiew 
local authorities might assume the right to classify 
the schools to be aided and specify, within certain 
limits, the subjects they should teach. And so Avide 
were these limits that instruction under the regula- 
tions of the Science and Art Department became 
practically synonymous with secondary instruction. 
Having thus evolved a form of secondary education in 
the direction of advanced instruction iii Science and 
Art,^ and having thus recognised a form of local au- 
thority for secondary education in the municipal 
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councils, the Science and Art Department was itself 
merged into the Education Department, the great cen- 
tral authority, organised under the Board of Edu- 
cation Bill of 1899. 

Uniform examinations and inspection, conducted 
chiefly by the universities, have been another agency 
in the organisation of secondary education. The 
rapid increase in the number of secondary schools in- 
tensified their rivalries, and their irregularities, their 
excesses and their shams. Uniform examinations and 
regular inspection would tend to remove these and, 
in the unwillingness of the state to interfere, private 
organisations took up the task. Several headmasters 
combined in 1846 to form the College of Preceptors 
to test by examination the teachers of secondary 
schools. Later the College began to examine the stu- 
dents of secondary schools and its diplomas were ac- 
cepted for admission to the study of law or medicine. 
About 4,000 schools now train students for the exam- 
inations of the College, and to that extent follow uni- 
form courses of study. About 1S50, societies were 
formed in various parts of England to conduct exam- 
inations for students in secondary schools. With a 
desire to direct the preparation of students for college, 
and more remotely, perhaps, to assist in organising 
the middle-class echication of the country, the univer- 
sities soon came to the assistance of these societies. 
In 1857 Oxford organised its local examinations for 
boys. Cambridge went furtlier in creating its junior 
local examinations for boys of fifteen years and its 
senior examinations for boys of <‘ighteen. Although 
the great Public Schools stood aloof, Oxford and 
Cambridge persisted, and the number of examination 
centres and subjects, and of candidates steadily in- 
creased. Urged to further action by the masters of 
the secondary schools these universities at fast, in 
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1873, created a Joint Board to conduct leaving and 
matriculation examinations in the great majority of 
the secondary schools. These examinations are freely 
accepted for admission to the courses in arts, law, 
medicine, pharmacy, architecture, etc. The younger 
universities Averc not slow to follow the lead of the 
older in this matter of local examinations. 

As a corollary of these examinations, the univer- 
sities offered gratuitously the services of special offi- 
cers for inspection, and many secondary schools ac- 
ce])ted the offer. With this effort to guide the courses 
of study and the teaching of the secondary schools 
and with the less direct and more successful effort 
to mould those schools through its graduates who be- 
came teachers, the influence of the university on sec- 
ondary instruction ended. The task of organising 
secondary education was beyond its powers. It must 
first put its OAvn house in order. 

^ The^ Charity Commission was a third agency to 
give direction to the organisation of secondary edu- 
cation. As might be expected from the temper of 
the English people, and from the complexities of exivSt- 
ing conditions the state approached the problem of a 
permanent executive commission with excessive cau- 
tion. For years it contented itself witli Inquiries and 
Reports. Brougham’s Commission of 1818 expired 
ultimately in 1837 with little to shoAv for its many 
Reports other than a resolution on the part of the 
government to create the permanent Charity Commis- 
sion.^ In 1853, subsequent to the inquiry of the Com- 
mission of 1849, a permanent Commission of four 
members was finally created. This permanent Com- 
mission was authorised to inquire into existing chari- 
ties and foundations, and rectify wrongs by appeals 
to the Court of Chancery. It should receive and or- 
ganise new charities, and it might reorganise such old 
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charities as were referred to it by their present man- 
agers. The expense of these appeals to Chancery was 
found to be very great, and in 1860 limited judicial 
powers Avere conferred upon the Commission. 

But on the side of education this Commission had 
to do only with endowments in the form of charities. 
It could not interfere, where interference was most 
needed, in the administration of the great residence 
schools. In 1801 a special Commission was created 
to inquire into the nine Public Schools: Eton, Eiigby, 
Winchester, CJiai-terJiouse, Westminster, Harrow, 
^ Shrewsbury, St. PaiiFs and ]\ferchant-Taylors\ The 
headmasters, resenting the state’s interference, de- 
clined to give the information desired by the Com- 
mission and the social prestige of the schools forbade 
all harsli measures to enf(n’ce the C’ommis.sion^s re- 
quests, The result was foregone. TJie Comniis.sion 
contented itself with a general reference to the abuses 
of the endowments of these schools and with a mild 
condemnation of courses of trainii\g which found no 
room for science, geography, English, drawing, and 
music. Non-committal as the report was, the gov- 
ernment attempted to take action. A law of 186S 
required the seven residential schools (St. Paul’s and 
Merchant-Taylors’ were day schools) to create new 
governing bodies and remove certain restrictions as 
to attendance, and at tlie same time apj)ointed a spe- 
cial Commission to enforce these requirements. But 
this law W'as as ineffective as the report, and apart 
from some voluntary changes in tlie existing manag' 
ment of the Public Schools and from gradual changes 
in their courses of studj^, the lamentable tale must 
still be told of waste in revenues, of persistence in 
/ ancient methods, and of lifeless formality. 

The re]jort of the Commission on the great Public 
Schools directed public attention to the eoiiditiuu of 
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residential schools other than ^these Public Schools 
and the Taunton Commission was appointed in 1865 
to inquire and report. The report — the ablest among 
such reports — referred to the unequal distribution 
of secondary schools. The rich were well-served ; the 
poor neglected. One hundred towns with popula- 
tions that averaged 5,000 were without endowed 
grammar schools. The report dwelt upon the waste 
in revenues, upon the exclusively classical character 
of the curricula, and upon the obsolete statutes, the 
absence of supervision, the sham instruction, and the 
evils born of secrecy in management. It regretted 
the weakness in numbers of the great proprietary 
schools and their isolation from both the elementary 
schools, and the universities. And it added an opin- 
ion that many Private-Venture schools were swin- 
dling institutions as bad as they can be.^’ 

The Commission recommended the creation of 
central and local authorities for secondary education. 
The central authority might be evolved from the 
Charity Commission by the addition of a few edu- 
cational experts. Local authorities might be created 
by combining several local boards of managers of sec- 
ondary schools into one board in charge of a group 
of schools. Local rates should be optional with the 
towns or parishes concerned, but inspection and exam- 
ination, conducted to a large extent by the universi- 
ties, should be universal. A few girls^ schools should 
be endowed. 

In response to these recommendations the Endowed 
Schools Acts of 1869 and 1873 created the Endowed 
Schools Commission, and authorised it to enforce a 
conscience clause in all endowed schools, to aid 
schools for girls, and particularly to initiate 
schemes ” for the administration of the older en- 
dowed grammar schools. The energetic action of 
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this new Commission — it evolved 235 approved 
schemes between 1869 and 1874 — and the grad- 
ual extension of that action to charitable foundations, 
aroused the opposition of the Charity Commission. 
In the conflict that followed the older Commission 
won. In 1874 an obligation, not a permission, was 
laid upon a new Charity Commission to enforce new 
schemes upon all old endowments and between 
1874 and 1895 these new schemes ’’ reorganised 
more than 1,400 residence schools. 

But at l)est this method of reform was only a 
makeshift. It was cumbrous and absurdly slow. It 
could never hope to cover the whole system of en- 
dowed schools. Even where it reformed it could 
not reach the inner life of the schools and therein lay 
the gravest need of change. 

Other agencies to direct the development of sec- 
ondary education were the popular organisations for 
technical instruction. Almost from the beginning 
English educationists have urged that technical in- 
struction be not separated from secondary instruc- 
tion; the grant-schemes of the Science and Art De- 
partment could not or would not, as we have seen, 
distinguish technical and secondary courses of train- 
ing; and to-day, apart from the ancient languages, 
the subjects of the secondary curricula of England 
are recognised by the state as essential parts of her 
technical curricula. To a large extent, then, the hi^ 
tory of technical instruction in England is the liis- 
tory of secondary instruction. 

The earliest movement towards special instruction 
for the industrial classes was philanthropic. Dr. Birk- 
beck, a Glasgow professor, organised science lectures 
for workmen early in the century. Before 1820 simi- 
lar lecture series were organised in various cities in 
England, many of which developed into mechanic^^' 
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institutes and libraries. But the movement failed. 
In the absence of elementary instruction, the lectures 
were not intelligible to workmen, and gradually the 
mechanics^ institutes disappeared, or were converted 
into clubrooms. 

The Great Exhibition of 1851 taught England 
that her workmen lacked artistic taste and knowledge. 
She attempted to meet the lack by the grant-schemes 
of the Science and Art Department. The French Ex- 
position of 1878 told with redoubled emphasis the 
tale of the Great Exhibition. The principles of 
science and art applied to manufactures were revolu- 
tionising the industrial life of the Continental na- 
tions. And these principles were taught in the tech- 
nical schools of the Continent. England's population 
was urban ; her interests were industrial ; and yet her 
public education was exclusively elementary. Her 
danger at last aroused even her statesmen to action 
and a special Commission of Inquiry was appointed 
in 1881. In its Report (1884) this Commission de- 
fined technical instruction as elementary instruction 
supplemented by science, art, and modern languages. 
To organise and direct such instruction local com- 
mittees should be created. Under these committees 
new secondary schools would be established, and tech- 
nical and manual training and elementary science 
added to the curricula of existing secondary schools. 

In its less direct results the Commission imparted 
a technical trend to the curricula of both primary 
and evening classes, and gave a decided impetus to 
the organization of technical classes in such great 
cities as Birmingham, Bradfcrrd, Manchester, Hud- 
dersfield, and in such special institutions as the Cow- 
per Street School, the City and Guilds of London In- 
stitute, and the Polytechnics of London. But more 
directly the Cqmmission led to the creation of Tech- 
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nical Committees. The Local Government Act of 
1888 created county and borough councils. The 
Technical Instruction Act of 1889 found the basis 
of its local authorities for technical instruction in 
these municipal councils or the committees thereof. 
Subject to the conditions that they do not aid ele- 
mentary instruction, and do not teach trades, these 
local authorities were empowered to supply or aid 
technical and manual instruction within their juris- 
diction, — and for this purpose they might levy rates 
to the amount of one penny in the pound. But the 
councils were naturally cautious in exploiting their 
new-found rating powers and the Local Taxation Act 
of 1890 dame to their relief by transferring to their 
account tlic surplus from the customs and excise 
duties to be appropriated to worthy objects, prefer- 
ably to secondary and technical education. 

Some features of these new local authorities were 
significant. The councils — and for that matter the 
state also — were as yet Avithout definite principles 
or ideas as to the organisation of technical instruc- 
tion. They distributed the grants carelessly and ir- 
regularly, and developed a disconnected series of tech- 
nical institutions. For grant-jmrposes higher ele- 
mentary, science, grammar, proprietary, and art 
schools, and in general all secondary schools sought 
the recognition of the ncAv authorities. Moreover, the 
councils were required to regard technical instruc- 
tion as advanced instruction in all secondary Buluect^ 
except the classics. Tliis led again to the inextrica- 
ble intermingling of technical and secondary instruc- 
tion and indirectly to the gradual acceptance of the 
councils as the local authorities in all secondary in- 
struction. 

Still another agency to give direction to the or- 
ganisation of secondary education the School 
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Poard. The law of 1870 gave England her School 
Boards and her national elementary schools. Indi- 
rectly by competition these School Boards became 
an excellent stimulus to the existing secondary 
schools. Directly, by the evolution of higher ele- 
mentary, organised science, and evening continua- 
tion schools, they overlapped or usurped the sphere 
of secondary instruction. The exist^ce of these 
higher grade schools was not due to specific legisla- 
tive enactments. And yet for some years the state in 
a negative way has favoured their growth. It has ad- 
vanced the graduation limit in elementary schools 
and increased the number of the standards. It has 
encouraged with state loans buildings intended partly 
for higher elementary ptirposes. In organising tech- 
nical education committees in 1889 it defined tech- 
nical instruction in such a way as to include the 
higher elementary courses of study. It permitted the 
Science and Art Department to elaborate such a 
scheme of examinations and grants as wwild include 
the science, commercial subjects and manual training 
of the higher elementary schools. It even permitted 
that Department to recognise formally an advanced 
primary class in science, as an organised science 
school. And when the evening continuation classes, 
especially in London, quietly abandoned their elemen- 
tary work after 1800, and broadened out into secon- 
dary schools with liberal courses in mathematics, 
science, art, commerce, gymnastics, etc., free to stu- 
dents of all ages, the state felt constrained to approve 
in the regulations of 1893. 

The problems of technical and higher elementary 
education were thus inseparable from the vaster prob- 
lem^ — the organisation of secondary instruction. 
This vaster problem now displaced primary educa- 
tion as the vital educational interest of the nation. 
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But the nation regarded the problem from diverse and 
disconnected standpoints. The universities, the 
Science and Art Department, the Charity Commis- 
sioners, the Committees on Technical Education, the 
School Boards all viewed it from different sides with 
a consequent dispersion of energy, overlapping, and 
waste of money. To bring order out of this chaos 
was the state’s first duty. At last in 1894 tlie gov- 
ernment appointed the great Commission on Sec- 
ondary Education under Professor Bryce. In view 
of the complexities of the problem, of the rivalries 
between institutions, and of the universal desire for 
local independence, the Commission did not consider 
the internal organisation of the schools. And even 
in their external organisation there must be no ster- 
ilising uniformity. Co-ordination, economy, efficiency 
were the watchw^ords of the recommended reorgani- 
sation, but this reorganisation must not wrest from 
a municipality its right to work out in details its own 
scheme of secondary instruction. 

The Commission recommended the amalgamation 
of the central agencies. Educational Department, 
Science and Art Department, and Charity Commi- 
sioners into one Department under a responsible head 
as Minister. The Minister should be assisted by a 
Consultative Council, representative of the universi- 
ties, the teachers, and the crown. Apart from its ad- 
visory functions, this Council should institute a n'g- 
ister of teachers. Local authorities should also be 
constituted to consist of rei)resentatives of the county 
and borough councils and of the central authority, 
and of oo-optated members. Moreover, the univer- 
sity examinations should be continued, teacher?^ 
should be trained, schools should be inspected and 
local rates should be more freely appealed to. 

The groat Bill of 1896 embodied many of these 
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rtjoramendations, but great Bills in England — it 
has passed into a proverb — are balDed Bills. In the 
face of hostile interests and weak party ties, the Bill 
was withdrawn and the reforms were sought later by 
piecemeal legislation. 

The diverse interests that have impeded the state’s 
action in secondary education are in some sense pecu- 
liar to England. In France, or Germany, the state 
controls education ; in England it may do little more 
th.<?n influence or stimiilate it. In France or Ger- 
many, too, the central biireau is confident and effec- 
tive from long familiarity with absolute authority. 
In England it is stiff from disuse, timid, and un- 
certain. “ Collective energy works well in Europe ; 
individual energy works w dl in England.” And so 
the individualistic Englishman w’as slow to endorse 
the national movement in education and slower still 
to permit tlu; slate’s interference with the vested 
rights of citizens. Moreover the Englishman was not 
sure that organisation was needed. Character, not 
scholarship, was the watchword of English education, 
and character was best served where each school 
worked out its own plans. And even if attempted, the 
organisation of education, particularly of secondary 
education, presented complications to daunt the ablest 
statesmen. But there was opposition to the attempt. 
The secondary schools themselves were hostile, the 
Church was hostile, and even by the masses the de- 
^ mand for reform was feebly supported. Finally 
there were grave practical difficulties. The Educa- 
tion Department, the Science and Art Department, 
and the Charity Commission, had each as a central 
authority shaped its own sphere of action and had 
each evolved its own honourable traditions. They 
would resent keenly the loss of their identity in a new 
Department of Education. On the side oif the local 
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authority, suspicions and bitter jealousies separated 
the School Boards from the managers of Voluntary 
schools, and both from the Committees on Technical 
Instruction and from the various administrative bod- 
ies of the secondary schools. These suspicions and 
jealousies rendered it well-nigh impossible to follow 
the natural course and create a new local authority 
out of an existing authority. 

The problem of a central authority was the first to 
be attacked. It was the simpler and more urgent 
problem — and its solution would assist in the srdu- 
tion of the more complex problem of a local authority. 
After several attempts and many compromises the 
Board of Education Bill passed in 1809. This Bill 
created in the Board of Education the first authorita- 
tive link between primary and secondary technical 
and artistic education in England, and the first ef- 
fective instrument for the organisation of English 
education. The Board, consisting of certain mem- 
liers of the government, and jiresided over by a Min- 
ister of the crown shall direct the operations of the 
Education Department, the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, the Charity Commissioners (except with re- 
gard to endowments, and even here the Board’s ap- 
proval is essential), and the Board of Agriculture (in 
so far as it concerns education). It shall seek the ex- 
pert advice of a crown-nominated Consultative Coun- 
cil, largely representative of the universities and other 
educational bodies. The Board must provide for 
the inspection of such secondary schools as shall re- 
quest it, and, through the Consultative Council, for 
an official register of teachers. 

The problem of the local authority awaits solution. 
As early as 1896 the government intimated that this 
local authority should not be the existing School 
Boards. Iliey were overworked, narrow, plebeian 
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bodies representative of but a part of the community 
and out of sympathy with the larger interests of edu- 
cation. To make it more impracticable politically, 
they were at enmity with the Church and existing 
secondary schools.’’ Thereafter it steadily repressed 
the School Boards. It withdrew its grants from the 
higher elementary schools and refused to sanction the 
creation of new science schools. In the directory of 
the Science and Art Department of 1897-8 it seemed 
to prejudge the whole question by providing that 
where satisfactory county organisations exist, these 
may be regarded as the local authority responsible to 
the DepartJnent.” At the close of the century the bal- 
ance seems to have swung so far as the state is con- 
cerned in favour of these municipal councils as 
large, representative, generous, and cultured local au- 
thorities.” 

Significant inovcinents accompany this evolution 
of central and local authorities. The teachers in sec- 
ondary schools have organised themselves into asso- 
ciations and have begun to direct educational thought 
and legislation. With the failure of the private ef- 
forts of the College of Preceptors they have induced 
the government to provide through the Consultative 
Council for the official registration of teachers. They 
have insisted so earnestly upon the need of profes- 
sional training of secondary teachers that the Girls’ 
Public Day School Company, the Teachers’ Train- 
ing and Eegistration Society, and a Training Col- 
lege at Cambridge have organised classes-in-training 
for female teachers, while Oxford, Cambridge, Dur- 
ham, and London provide, in a more or less satisfac- 
tory way, for the professional training of male teach- 
ers. Keen competition among secondary schools has 
improved buildings, equipment and instruction. Art, 
in the form of drawing, French and German, science, 
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and in many cases commercial subjects have taken 
their places upon the secondary curricula side by side 
with the older mathematics and classics, and the de- 
mand for technical instruction promises still fur- 
ther to enlarge the curricula. Discipline grows less 
harsh and for the moment there appear signs of a 
reaction against the tyranny of athletics.’^ But 
with these tendencies go what might seem to be re- 
actionary movements. The new authorities may 
eliminate what is feudal and ecclesiastical in the sec- 
ondary institutions but they must not destroy what is 
special or individual. Local independence and initia- 
tive are as sturdily maintained now as one hundred 
years ago. Modern industry may give new subjects 
and interests to secondary education, but it cannot 
alter its chief purpose, Tlic s(*h(^ols shall always 
afford a discipline of character; they shall always 
train the youths of England for the searching exami- 
nation of real life in politics, war, the church, or af- 
fairs.’^ 

The story of secondary education in Wales is in 
the main happier than this story of England. Eng- 
land began with the advantage over lier remote and 
poorer neighbour. Wales had a few private schools 
in 1800, but scarcely any j)roprietary or endowed 
schools. Had it not been, indeed, for an effective sys- 
tem of Sunday Schools and Circulating Schools, the 
great mass of Welshmen would have been witliout 
formal education, elementary or secondary. England 
kept her advantage during the first half of the century 
while both parts of the island passed through a period 
of Inquiries and Reports and of little progress. The 
change began in 1847 with a special Inquiry 
into the state of education in Wales. The Report 
of this Inquiry, though fruitless so far as legislative 
action is concerned, revealed so clearly the worthless- 
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ness of Welsh education as to cause a remarkable out- 
burst of national pride and resentment. And this 
pride, combined with the enthusiasm, the self-denial, 
and the practicality of the Welsh character, made 
the evolution of a formal system of secondary in- 
struction possible, and, in the end, inevitable. 

It began by creating new schools. Between 1847 
and 1870 seven grammar schools were revived in 
Wales, schools for girls were established at Llandaff 
and Denbigh, and a Collegiate school was founded at 
Llandovery. The Taunton Commission of 1865-6 
found that the number of secondary institutions had 
increased to thirty-six endowed grammar schools with 
classical courses for boys, two endowed schools for 
girls, and 120 unclassified schools of an elementary 
commercial type. It gave an impetus to the move- 
ment under Sir Hugh Owen for the creation of a 
Welsh university and thus indirectly to the subsid- 
iary movement for the creation of secondary schools 
in which to prepare candidates for that university. 
It endorsed, with greater cordiality than obtained in 
England, the ‘Wiemes of the Charity Commis- 
sion (the Endowed Schools Acts were applicable to 
Wales as well as England) for the reorganisation of 
endowments. And it found its best expression in the 
aims and actions of the new electorate created by 
the Reform Bill of 1867. 

This new electorate was hostile to English conserv- 
atism. It had no sympathy with the Established 
Church, which directed secondary education in Eng- 
land and claimed the right to direct it in Wales. It 
resented, therefore, the conditions which made Wales 
a yokefellow of England in all educational reforms. 
Out of its persistent demands for separate treatment 
came at last, in 1880, the appointment of a Special 
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Committee to inquire into the state of intermediate 
and higher education in Wales. 

The Keport of this Committee, in so far as it re- 
ferred to secondary instruction, pointed out very care- 
fully the defects in the existing schools and the diffi- 
culties Avhich attended upon a' removal of these de- 
fects. English was the language of the schools and 
yet a majority of the youth of the principality spoke 
only Welsh. The Welsh were poor and only a very 
small nuinher could bear the burden of an education 
in expensive residence schools. All the endowed 
schools (twenty-seven for boys and three for girls) 
were English in purpose, and classical, and the Welsh 
disliked the English ideal, and preferred th(' modern 
training of their private schools, even though ele- 
mentary, t^» the classical training of the best endowed 
schools. Finally the administration of the secondary 
schools was largely ecclesiastical, and the Welslj were 
bitterly hostile to ecclesiasticism. 

In view of these difficulties the recommendations of 
the Report were drastic. Both the Wtdsh and English 
languages should bo recognised. All endowed and 
grammar schools should be re(*onstituted. They 
should be enlarged, their fees should be reduced, 
science and mo<]ern languages should be added to 
their curricula. New secondary schools should be 
created with a commercial and t(ichnical purpose, 
and the elementary schools should be expanded into 
higher-grade schools of a secondary type. In these 
schools, the fees should be low. Students might find 
help in scholarships, and the scliool managers should 
supplement their revenues by local rates. Ecelesias- 
tical control must give way before popular control; 
a conscirnce clause should protect every creed. 

TJelayed for a few years pending the creation of 
municipal councils under the Local Taxation Act, tlic 
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Ifl^ermediate Education Act of Wales was passed in 
1889 . The Act created, in.pach county and in each 
borough, a Joint Education Committee consisting of 
three representatives of the county council or borough 
council, as the case might be, of two representatives 
of the President of the Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil on Education, and of the assistant Charity Com- 
missioner (who might sit with the Committee, but 
could not vote). Subject to the approval of the 
Charity Commissioners, in so far at least as pertained 
to endowments, these Joint Committees prepared 
schemes ” for the administration of secondary and 
technical education within their respective jurisdic- 
tions. County and borough councils were empowered 
to appropriate local rates to the maximum of one- 
half penny in the pound to the maintenance of these 
schemes and the state promised an equivalent 
grant, subject to the results of inspection. The Act 
provided further that every scheme, unless it be for 
the Cathedral Schools, shouldi^be non-denominational. 
The Committees were authorised to act for three 
years, but their lease of authority has been extended 
continuously. 

Each Joint Education Committee has evolved a 
distinct scheme for each countv or borough. In the 
main the county ^^schemes include a general or 
county-governing body representative of the county 
councils, and of the local governing bodies with co- 
optated representatives of the university colleges and 
other institutions, in all from twenty to thirty mem- 
bers, and local governing bodies of eleven to sixteen 
members, representative largely of the county coun- 
cil, the county governing body, the local government 
authority, and the schools. The county governing 
bodies have general control in the matter of pensions 
for teachers, scholarships, inspection, county exam- 
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inations, travelling instructors, and the distribu- 
tion of the county funds for secondary and tech- 
nical education. These funds are made up from the 
county rates, the surplus from the customs and excise 
duties, the state grants, and endowments. The local 
governing bodies generally appoint the teachers (al- 
though in this and other particulars there is little 
uniformity about the respective jurisdictions of the 
two governing bodies), prescribe the courses of study, 
specify the fees, and, in the main, supervise the con- 
duct of the schools. Low fees and very numerous 
scholarsliips make possible the attendance of the poor- 
est. There is great diversity in the courses of study. 
Generally science and technical subjects are optional 
but even the most classical of curricula arc less clas- 
sical than those of the English schools. Kcligion is 
taught, but it must be, and, unless it be in the resi- 
dence scliools, is non-sectarian. 

The borough schemes include local governing 
bodies whose jurisdiction and function combine those 
of the two governing bodies for the county schemes. 

Efforts to harmonise the county schemes,’’ in 
so far as examinations and inspection are (concerned, 
led to many conferences among the Joint Kducation 
Committees and these conferences soon made evident 
the need of a central education authority for Wales. 
In 1896 the Central Welsh Board for the Inspection 
and Examination of County Schools was created. 
With this definite organisation of her secondary 
schools, Wales has freed herself from many of the 
problems that press for solution in England. She has 
outstripped England, but she still has problems to 
solve. Her secondary teachers are without profes- 
sional training; the Established Church still domi- 
nates her residence schools; her school endowments 
are not yet effectively administered; she is burdene<l 
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by an elaborate and extravagant examination and 
scholarship system ; and she is not only without prep- 
aratory schools, but she has failed to discover a very 
efficient way of passing pupils at an early age from 
the elementary to the secondary schools. 
syHiglier Education . — Higher education in England 
in 1800 was limited to the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. Three of Oxford’s nineteen col- 
leges were founded in the thirteenth century, seven 
more before 1500, six during the great century of 
the Eeformation, two in the reign of Janies I. and 
only one between 1624 and 1800. The history of 
Cambridge’s sixteen colleges begins with the founda- 
tion of Peter House in 1257. Nine colleges were 
added before 1500, and six during the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; but between 1600 and 1800 there was a blank 
in college expansion. 

Between 1025 and 1800, then, the foundations, 
and accommodations as well, for higher education 
in England remained practically stationary. In 
view of the rapid growth in population and the vast 
material and spiritual progress of the last half of 
the eighteenth century, this stagnation was signifi- 
cant. With a conservatism on the one hand that 
exceeded the conservatism of all English institu- 
tions, the universities seemed to draw away from 
the great movements of the England about them and 
to wrap themselves up in the traditions of the past. 
College endowments were centuries old, but the col- 
leges still administered them in the spirit of their 
founders. University organisation was antiquated 
and cumbrous, but so violent was the academic op- 
position to change that even the parliament feared 
to suggest reforms. The curricula themselves did 
not vary a hair’s-breadth from the curricula of the 
Renaissance. With an exclusiveness, oh the other 
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hand, that was even more marked than their con- 
servatism, the universities seemed to hold themselves 
more and more aloof from the masses of the peo- 
ple, and to contract themselves more and more into 
special schools of the Church and aristocracy. And 
their exclusiveness in origin, history, and traditions, 
their fewness in numbers, their remoteness in situa- 
tion from the great centres of national life, their 
cloister-like organisation, their mcdiieval studies, 
were all evidences, if not effects, of this aloofness. 

In. 1800 Oxford University was still governed un- 
der the Laudian Statutes of 1630. Tlie chief offi- 
cial body was the Hebdomadal Council, consisting of 
the heads of the various colleges; the chief execu- 
tive officers were the vice-chancellor and the proc- 
tors, all of whom were chosen by a very restricted 
academic electorate. Cambridge was administered 
under a Code of 1570. Legislative initiative h(?re 
rested in the arbitrary caput senatus (the vice-chan- 
cellor and five members), and one vote was sufficient 
to veto a measure. Colleges, whether at Oxford or 
Cambridge, were distinct from the universities in or- 
ganisation and endowment, and preserved even more 
faithfully than the universities the spirit of their 
foni}der.s. They were ruled by the fellows through 
the despotic heads or masters.’’ Kegistration and 
residence at one of these colleges under conditions al- 
most monastic in character, wen' com])ulsory upon 
all university students. The universities were poor; 
the professors were not numerous, and these few did 
not teach. On the other liand, the colleges were 
wealthy; the fellr»ws were required to teach, but in 
truth the real teachers were the private coaches.” 

Certain features of college life and administration 
tended to limit the college to the sons of tlic wealthy 
and aristocratic. Tlie cost of residence-life was great. 
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College exhibitions and scholarships intended at first 
for poor and promising youths were now restricted 
practically to certain preparatory schools, and even 
to certain families. Family influence controlled the 
elections to college fellowships. Even admission 
to a college was often denied to all hut the grad- 
uates of specified secondar^^ schools. More than 
all this, the purpose of college education to train 
gentlemen and scholars favoured those to whom time 
and money were of little moment, at the expense of 
those to whom education must always mean ‘‘ a way 
of getting on in the world.’’ The influence of the 
Church prescribed even narrower limits to the col- 
lege attendance. Preparatory schools for Roman 
Catholics or for ^Nonconformists were neglected or 
illegal. Only members of (lie state Chufeh could be 
prepared for a university. Moreover, Oxford would 
not accept a disst liter as an undergraduate, and Cam- 
bridge denied him a degree or office of emolument. 
The most of the professors were clergymen of the f 
state Churcli, and practically all fellows must take 
orders. 

The same exclusive temper is evident in the college 
curricula. The education of the past had been al- 
together classical. In classics, and in classics only, 
the iiedagogic world had developed considerable skill. 
Classics, it had been proved, moreover, would train 
both gentlemen and scholars. Little wonder, then, 
that the spirit of utility, the scientific spirit of mod- 
ern industrialism, as represented in the middle and 
lower classes should receive neither welcome nor rec- 
ognition at Oxford or Cambridge. And the courses 
in classics were so ordered as to suit those upon whom 
the stern problems of life did not press. The courses 
were not extensive and not complete. They were 
filled out, even in 1800, by a generous amount of 
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athletics. Attendance for three and four years — 
not progress — was the only qualification for a degree. 
Honours were carelessly bestowed, class-grading even 
more carelessly. Examiners were often unfitted for 
their duties; Oxford’s examiners were without any 
prescribed fitness; examinations were perfunctory 
ceremonies. 

Drastic reform, in view of the conservative 
and exclusive temper of the universities, was im- 
possible. For the first half of the century the 
country was obliged to content itself with slight, 
though significant, changes. Oxford organised defi- 
nite examinations for graduation in 1802, and in 
1807 she separated JUcrev human lores and mathemat- 
ics into two lionour departments. Jn 1821 ram- 
bridge added classical tripos to the matheinaticjil 
tripos already in existence, but for tw(‘nty-slx years 
she restricted the classical tripos to holders of hon- 
ours in mathematics. In 1810 — her Whig sympa- 
thies made her less conservative than Oxford — she 
recommended the creation nf tripos in moral and nat- 
ural science. Meanwhile, in both universities exam- 
inations assumed a more reliable form; examiners 
were more carefully chosen; and fellowships and 
prizes became the rewards of suc(*essfnl tests. 

But the demand for radical reform grew yearly 
more insistent. Conscious of a growing import- 
ance in English politics, the masses resented the ex- 
clusiv’encss and the ereed-distinctions of the univer- 
sities. Utility, they claimed, should rank with 
culture as the purpose of new university coursers. 
These new courses should include the natural sciences, 
mathematics, and modern languages. Following tlic 
line of least resistance, the first response to these de- 
mands was the creation of now colleges rather than 
the refom: of the old. 
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A non-denominational teaching college, designed to 
be the nucleus of a great university, was organised 
in London in 1826. Out of the Church’s hostility to 
such an institution came its rival, King’s College, in 
1831. In 1836 the non-denominational college was 
recognised by royal charter, and, as University Col- 
lege, was affiliated Avith King’s College to form the 
new University of London. For fourteen years the 
University examined, and the two colleges taught, 
all students registered in the University of London. 
In 1860 the University’s examinations Avere opened 
to students from affiliated but uncontrolled colleges, 
and in 1858 all restrictions as to the source of the 
preparatory education of the candidates were re- 
moved. From the first, London Avas more modern 
than Oxford or Cambridge in courses of studies. She 
alAvays recognized mathematics and science, and in 
1860, earliest among English universities, she insti- 
tuted the degrees of B.Se. and D.Sc. And from 
the first London Avas less exclusive than the old uni- 
versities. She made no distinctions as to creed, sex, 
or race. 

Contemporaneously AAuth the foundation of Lon- 
don’s first colleges, the bishopric of Durham took steps 
to supply the needs of the North. In 1831 the dean 
and chapter organised the University of Durham. 
Handicapped by poverty and local indifference the 
progress of Durham University has not been note- 
worthy. In 1852, it affiliated with the College of 
Medicine at Newcastle; in 1856 it organised the 
School of Physical Science at Durham; and in 1871 
it affiliated Avith the College of Physical Science, re- 
cently established by the city of NeAA^castle. Apart 
from its generous recognition of the natural sciences, 
the spirit of Durham reflected to some extent the 
spirit of Oxford or Cambridge. It enforced attend- 
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ance and residence ; it was dominated by the Church ; 
its standard of admission was low. Its poverty and 
its intimate relation to the Church accounted on the 
one hand for the low standard of its arts and medical 
studies, and on the other hand for the unusual ex- 
cellence of its theological faculty. 

But the demand for the reform of the old univer- 
sities could not be forever turned aside. In 1850 
the Queen appointed a Commission to enquire into 
the state, discipline, studies, and revenues of Ox- 
ford and Caml)ri(lge. At once tin' universities were 
up in arms at this attack on private and long-vested 
rights. They would not answer (jiiestions or produce 
documents. Oxford went so far as to question the 
legality of the Commission. With the j)uhlication of 
the Commission's Keport in 18.52, however, univer- 
sity reform was inevitable. Oxford's reforming Act 
was passed in 1851. This Act gave the university a 
new constitution, llencefortli the irebdomadal Coun- 
cil was to consist of ollicial and elected members. 
The official members were the chancellor, who was 
chosen, generally for life, by (-onvocation, and whose 
duties were largely honorary; the vice-chancellor, 
who was nominated by the chancellor for one year, 
and whose duties were arduous; the ex-vice-chancel- 
lor, and the two proctors. The elected members were 
six heads of colleges, six university professors, and 
six members of convocation, chosen every six years 
by tho bodies whom they respectively reju-esented. 
The Hebdomadal Council initiated all university 
laws and siibfhitted all laws, petitions, etc., to the 
Congregation and Convexiation for approval. The 
Congregation, whose functions, apart from granting 
degrees and appointing examiners, were largely cma'- 
monial, consisted of resident masters and dochus 
of arts. The Convocation, with its wider electorate. 
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was even more circumscribed in authority than the 
Congregation. The Act also abolished the tests for 
matriculation and for the bachelor's degree. In the 
previous year Oxford made her first feeble response 
to the modern spirit of utility in the institution of an 
honour degree in natural science. 

The Cambridge Act of 185G reformed the Senate 
in the same spirit as the Oxford Act had reformed 
the Hebdomadal Council. The Senate, which con- 
sisted of all registered masters and doctors, was to 
be the great legislative body of the university. Its 
chief executive oificers were the chancellor, vice- 
chancellor, steward, and the two proctors. Going 
further, it abolished all restrictions as to creeds. No 
oaths or declarations were henceforth to be required 
for any degree except that in divinity. 

To carry out in detail the reforms outlined in the 
Acts, a Universliies Commission was appointed. 
This Commission was empowered to exact documents 
and information from the universities and to ratify 
the new statutes submitted to it by the universities 
■ and colleges. If the latter neglected to amend its 
statutes, the Commission might intervene and issue 
ordinances subject to the approval of Parliament or 
the Queen-in-council. At the ^ame time a special 
r Committee of the Privy Council on Pniversities was 
i created to consider petitions, or references, connected 
Iwith university matters. The earlier reforms under 
r these conditions were permissive and suggestive 
rather than obligatory. But the collegia doors were 
opened wider, long-standing class prejudices were 
removed, many antique and cumbrous forms van- 
wished, new professorships were created, and all re- 
Btrictions were withdrawn from the elections to fel- 
lowships. 

After 1868 , in recognition of tJie limited accommo- 

a 
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datioiis of tlie colleges, and of the rapid growth in 
college registration, students were permitted to live 
in licensed lodgings outside the colleges. 

In 1871 the Universities Test Act was abolished 
and with it went all oaths and declarations as to 
creed at Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham, except in 
the faculty of divinity. 

University revenues Iiad alwa^'S been inadequate 
as compared with college revenues. With the growth 
in curricula, examinations, and professorships, this 
inadequacy was fast becoming unbearable. In 1872 
a Commission was appointed to enquire into univer- 
sity and college revenues, and, in accordance with the 
re])ort of this Commission, the Act of 1877 created 
an executive Commission for each university to make 
provision for university expenses out of college reve- 
nues. This Commission, sitting with three roj)resen- 
tatives froin each eolh'ge, was empowered to suggest 
schemes for the adjustment of university and col- 
lege revenues, and these schemes became statutory 
when ratified hy the academic hodies coueorued. 

Some details in the more recent history of tlie two 
great universities should be note<l here. The reve- 
nues of colleges and universities have been strained to 
the utmost. In the annual publication of their bal- 
ance-sheets, the universities tacitly assume the state's 
interest and ultimately the certainty of the state’s as- 
sistance. University examinations have been fully 
organised; the appointments of exajuiners are better 
regulated; and yet all schemes for adinissiou-exaini- 
nations have Iieen either rejected or 16ft to tlie di'^- 
cretion of the colleges concerned. The curricula have 
expanded steadily, and with them have increased the 
number of honour departments and of professorships. 
Oxford alone has added, since 1850, professors! lipj^ 
in Latin literature, history, metaphysics, physiology, 
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zoology, philology, jurisprudence, fine arts, ancient 
history, Chinese, Celtic, Koman law, modern lan- 
guages, etc. Special classes have been organised for 
secondary teachers. Athletics still play a large part 
— if not too large a part — in college life. The less 
exclusive spirit of co-operation and federation has 
been abroad in the university world. The universi- 
ties accept all classes and conditions of men — and 
even women — as students. Each college opens its 
lecture-halls to the members of other colleges. In 
its anxiety to help all men, the universities in their 
extension lectures send their teachers out to those 
who cannot come within their walls. Going farther, 
Oxford in 1880 and Cambridge in 1886 stretched 
out to affiliate with other colleges in the kingdom, 
and even with colleges in the colonies. Finally there 
is growing in Oxford and Cambridge a conviction 
that the true and really great university must pro- 
vide specific opjjortunities and means for research and 
post-graduate studJ^ 

During the last half of the century, public pres- 
sure, as we have seen, slowly — and not completely — 
wore down the exclusive and conservatjive temper of 
the old universities. As a natural corollary, the de- 
mand for higher education of a modern type in- 
creased enormously. In response to this demand 
Keble College was founded at Oxford in 1870, and 
Hertford College in 1874; Cavendish College was 
founded at Cambridge in 1873, Selwyn College in 
1882, and Ayerst Hall in 1884. 

But the most generous responses — ^most generous 
not only in the extent of the foundations, but in the 
modern spirit of those foundations, came from the 
new university colleges. These colleges have varied 
organisations. They were private in origin, or nm- 
nicipal. Their endowments are small, but the state 
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and the municipalities have been generous friends. 
They are open to both sexes and all creeds ; they are 
day colleges and residence colleges; they have day 
classes and evening classes; they conduct regular ex- 
aminations for admission, promotion, and for de- 
grees. Their courses emphasise, perhaps at the ex- 
pense of culture, mathematics, science, modern lan- 
guages and the commercial branches, and, as a link 
between the great universities and the industrial cen- 
tres, they attract in a special way the sons of indus- 
try and commerce. Owen’s College, ^[anchester, was 
founded in 1851 by private bequest; Leeds’ College 
followed in 1874; Bristol’s in 187G; Sheffield’s in 
1880; Birmingham’s in 1880; Xottingham’s in 
1881 ; Liverpool’s in 1882. About Owen’s College 
as the nucleus, Victoria University was organised 
in 1880, with faculties in arts, science, law, and, later, 
medicine. Liverpool joined the new university in 
1884, and Leeds’ College in 1888. In 1889 the 
crown made its first annual grant of £15,000 for 
distribution among the university colleges, and in 

1897 this amount was increased to £25,000. 

In sympathy with this expansion movement in 
higher education, a University Commission Act of 

1898 at last created an Executive Commission to re- 
organise London University. Under the statutes of 
this commission, such closely affiliated university 
schools as King’s, University, and Bedford Colleges, 
and the City and Guilds of London Institute should 
form the teaching side of fho university ; but the unf 
versity should continue its own examinations. Resi- 
dence was not to be required and attendance was to 
be exacted only of those registered in the university's 
Bcjiools. With V^ictoria established and London se- 
curely reorganised, the expansion movement turned 
towards Birmingham, where, at tlie close of the cen- 
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tury, the enthusiasm of Mr. Chamberlain and the 
generosity of Mr. Carnegie were laying the founda- 
tion of the Empire’s greatest commercial university. 

Wales attacked the problem of university expan- 
sion with as much enthusiasm as slie had shown in at- 
tacking the problem of secondary education. She 
planned a university college as early as 1854. She 
opened the college of Aberystwyth in 1812. The 
Committee on Intermediate Education in Wales felt 
the great need of teachers for tlieir new secondary 
schools, and urged the government to aid university 
colleges in North and South Wales. As a result, Oar- 
difE College was opened in 1883, and Bangor College 
in 1884. In 1893 the three Welsli colleges were in- 
corporated as the University of Wales, with a con- 
stitution similar to that of the Scottish universities. 
The endowment.^ of the new university are unimport- 
ant, its fees are small, its mainstay is the state grants. 
Since 1895 the three colleges conduct joint matricu- 
lation examinations, and grant degrees after a three- 
years’ course. 


University Extension and the Higher Education 
of Women, Despite the conservative temper of the 
English universities they have responded well to the 
demands for an extension of university influence and 
teaching among the masses, and for the higher educa- 
tion of women. As early as 1858 the universities 
began to ^ conduct local examinations as a way 
^ inspecting and improving the secondary schools. 

England Society for Promoting 
the Higher Education of Women organised success- 
ful courses of lectures in 1SG7. A Cambridge syndi- 
cate took over these courses in 1873 and in 1878 
this syndicate on local lectures was amalgamated with 
the syndicate on local examinations. The London 
bociety for the Extension of University Teaching 
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was organised in 1876, but Oxford, always cautious 
where popular movements are in question, did not 
create its first delegacy on local lectures until 1892. 
Judged by the number of class-centres and students, 
these University Extension lectures have been popu- 
lar and eftective in England, but at best the work 
scarcely rises above the sphere of secondary educa- 
tion. 

In 1872 Girton College for women was incorpo- 
rated at Cambridge. Many educationists thought 
that in time Girton should bear the same relation to 
the higher education of women as Cambridge Univer- 
sity bore to that of men. The same eolleg(‘ standards 
should be exacted from both sexes. Otlicrs thought 
that special courses with special examinations should 
bo instituted for women, and in 1^69 the Cambridge 
syndicate on local examinations organised a special 
examination for women over eighteen years of age. 
Out of the classes formed at Cnmliridgc to prepare 
for these examinations grew iSTewnham College in 
ISSO. Until 1881 university examiners continued to 
examine the students of these two colleges unotli- 
cially. Thereafter the students w(,*re admitted to the 
regular examinations of the university, but the re- 
sults of the examinations were issued in separate lists 
for men and women, and no woman eould be admitted 
to the formal degrees. Oxford iirstilutod local ex- 
aminations for women in 1877. The inlluonec oi l!i‘‘ 
Oxford Association for the Higher Education of 
Women led to the creation of Lady Margaret and 
Somerville IFalls at Oxford in 1878. St. Ilnglds 
Hall was ad<l(d in 1S8(5, and St. Hilda’s in 18i)fi. 
All examinations fur the bachelor^s degree at Ox- 
ford were opened to women in 1894, hut the uni- 
versity has steadily refused to confer the formal de- 
gree upon women. Loudon and Victoria Universi- 
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ties and the various university colleges have long 
made little or no distinction between men and women 
in the matter of examinations or degrees. 

Higher Technical Education . — The Science and 
Art Department maintains two special colleges 
at South Kensington. The Royal College of 
Science, a direct descendant of the State School of - 
Mines and Science, and of the Royal College of 
Chemistry of the early ^50’s, and still in alEliation 
with the Royal School of Mines, has provided ad- 
vanced instruction for the teachers of phj^sical science 
since 1880. The Royal College of Art, a direct de- 
scendant of the School of Design, founded in 1837, •• 
has been since 1852 a national training school in 
art, and, more particularly since 1896, a training 
school for the teachers of advanced art. 

A part of the work of the City and Guilds of Lon- 
don Institute also probably belongs to the sphere 
of higher education. A committee of the Livery 
Companies of London was formed in 1877 in be- 
half of technical instruction. Out of this came the 
incorporation of the City and Guilds of London In- 
stitute in 1880, and the organisation of the Central 
Technical College at South Kensington in 1884. 
Rrom its headquarters in Gresham College, the Insti- 
tute conducts examinations throughout the country, 
and even in the colonies. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

IRELAND. 

Primary Education . — The last half of the eight- 
eenth eontnry in Ireland gave little promise of the 
progress of th4 ninet(‘enth. The population of the 
island had grown rapidl}', wliilo unjust fiscal laws had 
reduced that population to hopeless poverty. Social 
and religious feuds h'ff the country a j)rey to secret 
societies in who; atrocities she reaped tlie terrible 
fruits of a century of oppression and wrong.’’ A 
miserable system of landlordism stirred the poverty- 
stricken peasants to revolt after revolt, and each re- 
volt suppressed left a legacy of cnudty and hatred 
which centuries will not remove. If there (*ver was 
a country unfit to govern itself,” said a c«)nteinj)o- 
rary, it is freland. A corrupt aristocracy, a fero- 
cious commonalty, a distracted government, a divided 
people.” 

In this chaos of misery and tyranny tl]e record of 
educational progress could not but be a sorry one. 
Education of a kind liad not been neglected in the 
years that preceded t\iv. accession of George 111. In 
1537 Henry VIII. established, for I lie poorer claSvSes 
of the Catholic faith in Ireland, parochial scliools, 
wherein should be used the ^‘ English tongue, habits 
and order.” Elizabeth followed in 1570 witli the 
dioe<‘san s-chools for the wealthier classes of the Prot- 
estant faith. The six Royal Free schools endowed 
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by James I. in 1608, and existing in the nineteenth 
century as secondary schools, were so organised as to 
admit to residence only the Protestant youth. Even 
Erasmus Smithes noble bequest of 1G57 to endow 
schools for poorer Irish boys exacted scripture study 
and the catechetical training of the Established 
Church. The year 1672 saAv the creation of a few 
Blue Coat Hospital Schools for the Protestant poor 
of the large centres, and 1733, that of the more fa- 
mous — and more notorious — Charter Schools. Con- 
trolled by a duly incorporated society and generously 
assisted by the state, these Charter Sdhools were at 
first open only to Catholic children to whom should 
be taught the English tongue, the Protestant faith, 
and loyalty to the new Kings.^’ But between 1750 
and 1790 history reveals I*w traees of real educa- 
tional progress. In matters of education Ireland 
slept or was exhausted. 


All Irish education, then, prior to 1800, told the 
same unhappy tale. England forced upon Ireland 
^educational agencies which would best serve Eng- 
land's purpose. Not wdiat Ireland needed, but what 
England thought she ought to need was the educa- 
tional criterion. Irish schools revealed in aggravated 
form the English purpose to give the Irish people 
English speech and English habits, and to develop in 
Irish breasts a loyalty to English kings, institutions 
and faith. And the very intensity of this purpose re- 
Muted in gross injustice. Catholics could not endow 
Catholic schools. Catholic youths could not go abroad 
lor the Catholic education that was denied them at 
home. Catholics could not become instructors in pub- 
lic or private. Even the native “ hedge-schools, where 
under ruined walls or in the dry ditches by the road- 
side ragged urchins in the midst of their poverty 
learnt English and the elements of arithmetic and 
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even to read and construe Ovid and Virgil/’ were il- 
legal and the masters in danger of penal servitude. 

The later history of these English schools in Ire- 
land reflects the exclusive and unhappy character of 
their organisation. The parochial schools drifted 
into private or exclusively church schools or faded 
away before the National schools of the nineteenth 
century. Diocesan schools, with the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church in 1808, became, like the Eoyal 
Free schools, the Erasmus Smith schools, and the 
Blue Coat Hospital schools, the inadoquately- 
equipped intermediate schools of the middle classes of 
the Protestant faith. The growth of Catholic influ- 
ence and the evolution of a new Protestant conscience 
forced, about the withdrawal of state aid 

from the Charter schools, and wrouglit their undoing. 
Crown grants in these latter schools had hoeu distrilv 
uted over great areas and wasted in elal)orate forni< 
of education. Catholic children would not atteial 
them, and at last even the better-class Protestant 
youths frowned upon them. The ehihlren wen- 
sickly,” said the jihilanthropist, JToward, after care 
ful inspection of these schools, pale, and sucli mis- 
erable object.s that they were a disgrace to society.” 

The last decade of the Ciuiturv revealed the begin* 
nings of a new inter(‘st in education. A ])arliainen- 
tary Commission on Endowed Scliools (T788-171H) 
reported that, Cliarter, Parocliial, Diocesan, ami 
Koval seliools alike have failed to realise the inten- 
tions of their founders,” and found that a large ])iv- 
portion of their revenuc.s of £45,000 per annum 
‘Mias been gros.sly misapplied” and that ‘‘great 
frauds and abuses have been committed.” Special 
legislation removed, in 1792, the restrictions iipnii 
the endowment of Catholic schools and upon the in* 
stniction of Catholic children by Catholic teachers. 
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At once the various orders of nuns took up zealously 
the work of educating the girls, and in 1802 Eice be- 
gan among the street-boys of Waterford the work 
which to-day, as the work of the Christian Brothers, 
is the paramount educational force in the urban cen- 
tres of Ireland. The unrest that sprang from the 
spread of revolutionary ideas prevented the creation 
of a Special Board of Control for Endowed Schools, 
as recommended by the Commission of 1788-1791, 
but the new temper of the nation forced Trinity Col- 
lege, in 1793, to admit Catholics to the college 
courses, and in its fear of a foreign-trained priest- 
hood, endowed, in 1795, with £8,000 per annum, the 
Catholic divinity college of ]\Iaynooth. 

This interest in education did not fade wuth the 


: new government under the Union. A Eoyal Com- 
;; mission of Enquiry into Endowed Schools (1806- 
11812) declared +hat Irish education should be or- 
^ganised into an undivided body under one system, 
I and that, while no system was possible without an 
explicit avowal and understanding that no attempt 
shall be made to influence or disturb the peculiar re- 
ligious tenets of any sect or denomination of Chris- 
tians,’’ there might still be a common literary, moral, 
and to some extent religious inrtriiction, and there 
certainly should be a unity of interest and effort. 
In these three points the report of this Commission 
struck the keynotes of Irish educational legislation 
throughout the century,— an organised system under 
one head, a common curriculum so far as this is pos- 
sible without proselytism, unity of interest and ef- 
fort among all Irish children. 

with 

<>«tgrowth of this 
JpS i undivided body under one 

d, it claimed to be non-seetarian ; and it strove 
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to unite Irish youths in a singleness o£ interest and 
ejffort. Its school-books were modern, its schools 
were inspected, and its masters were trained, and 
the state aided it, at first, enthusiastically. To this 
extent the Society succeeded. But in the end its 
own organisation destroyed it. The undivided 
body was a private, and therefore irresponsible, 
body. Two-thirds of its schools were in Protestant 
Ulster. The course of study, which included the 
study of the scriptures without comment, together 
with the predominance of the Protestant clergy in the 
controlling body, was too suggestive of proselytism. 
Suspicion to which long exj)erience had made them 
susceptible drove the (’atholic children out of the 
schools, and with them went all hopes of ^Sinity of 
interest and eifort.’’ The Society steadily retro- 
graded after 1825, and the state grant was with- 
drawn in 1833. 

The Second Royal Commission of Enquiry into 
Irish education (1824-1S27) endorsed the recommen- 
dations of the Commission of 1^00-12. It defim 1 
that coml)incd literary and moral and separate re- 
ligious instruction,’^ which was to be the basis of tlic 
National system, and indirectly it dealt a death-blow 
to state recognition of such intolerant organisations 
as the Charter Schools, and the schools of the Kildare 
Place Society. 

Stirred to action by the growth of the O’Connell 
movement in Ireland, the House of Commons aj)- 
pointed in 1828 a select committee of its inemhci'; 
to consider the Reports of 1800-12 and 1821-7. The 
Report of this Committee outlined the proposed Na- 
tional 8yst(‘m. A central authority to distribute 
crown grants, to formulate regulations, to train, reg- 
ister, and pay teachers; local authorities to super- 
vise schools and engage teachers} model schools; oiB- 
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cial inspection ; graded text-books j these are the main 
features of the system. More important in its ulti- 
mate effects was the Committee^s insistence upon 
'^combined literary, and moral, and separate reli- 
gious instruction.^’ Elementary education should 
rest upon religion, but should be free from the taint 
of proselytism.” 

With the third decade of the century we come to 
the great era of educational reform. A second Select 
Committee of the Commons (1830) insisted upon the 
immediate organisation of a national system, and, 
September 9, 1831, brought tlie official announce- 
ment of that system. The masterly letter (1831) 
of the Irish Secretary, Stanley, in explanation of 
the system, was prefaced with a declaration of what 
the system should not be. It should not be subject 
to the control of a private and irresponsible body. 
iBiich as the Kildare Place Society. It should not 
^^rmit interference with the religious tenets of the 
i;J|hildren. It should not destroy tlie unity of feeling 
^nd purpose that comes from a common education 
^ a common building. The central authority should 
^e a croAvn-nominated Board of Commissioners who 
piiould hold office during pleasure without remun- 
^ration. This Board should establish Model and 
draining Schools, maintain a register of qualified 
ieachers, and provide for the regular inspection of 
|he schools under its control. But chiefly it should 
Ustribute among its schools, in accordance Avitli well- 
pefined conditions, the annual parliamentary grant. 
pEach schooFs share of this grant should include two- 
^irds of the original cost of the school building (if 
%ot already erected), a portion (the larger portion as 
Jhe sequel showed) of the teacher’s salary, about one- 
^alf the cost of the secular text-books, and some small 
fraction of the cost of the school apparatus and of the 
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books for religious iustructioii. The local nianagora 
of the school should, on the financial side, provide for 
the site, at least one-third of the cost of the build- 
ing (if not already erected), a fixed portion of the 
teacher’s salary, the current repairs, and the school 
apparatus. To meet these charges the managers 
might avail themselves of endowments, subscriptions, 
and the school-pence of the ehildren. On the side 
of internal government they should provide for com- 
pliance, under official inspection, with a specified 
course of study, and particularly compliance with 
the regulation which opened all schools to all creeds 
for combined literary and moral instruction by the 
master during certain hours of five days per week, 
and for separate religious instruction by the respec- 
tive pastors or other approved persons during the 
other days of the week, or during such hours of tke 
^ordinary school days as were not set apart for lit- 
erary and moral instruction.” 

These local managers, themselves self-appointed 
or nominated by the patrons of the schools, were to 
be in no sense civil authorities. Four-fifths of them 
were local clergymen. They supcrvis(‘d the loe;iI 
interests of the schools, ap])ointed and dismissid 
teachers, collected the school fees, and arranged tinio* 
tables. 

Of necessity Stanley’s Letter left the system merclv 
in outline. The Explanatory Document of 1>‘>- 
did much to fill in this outline, and, for the iv r, 
the government trusted to the wisdom of the Boai d cf 
Commissioners in expanding and interpreting da* 
Letter. The Explanatory Document classified sclion]^ 
as vested where by virtue of the aid given in fko 
erection of buildings the Commissioners assumed fall 
proprietary rights, and as non-vested where the title- 
deeds and the authority to control remained with tlie 
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local managers. It conditioned the Board’s control 
of the schoolmaster and the text-books, and defined 
very cautiously the time, place and condition of 
separate religious instruction. 

In expanding and interpreting the Letter, the 
Board of Commissioners was beset with numberless 
difficulties. To the British people of 1830, unaccus- 
tomed to state interference in education, the crea- 
tion of a central authority threw into the educational 
problem a new and anomalous factor. This central 
Board assumed control of education when the resent- 
ment born of the bitter feuds between Protestant 
and Catholic during the eighteenth century, had 
scarcely begun to subside. It assumed control, too, 
when text-books were few or worthless, the school- 
rooms wretched hovels, and the teachers ignorant 
and untrained. To add to its difficulties the Bpipjrd 
was sadly hampered in its jurisdiction and interfkl 
organisation. It might expand and interpret, but it 
must not alter a fundamental principle of the great 
Letter. Its administrative duties were extensive, 
and it must perform those duties with unanimity 
despite acute religious differences. With patience 
and wise compromise, it has, however, overcome these 
difficulties, and has done not a little to solve the great 
educational problems that confront all modern democ- 
racies. 

The religious problem presented the greatest diffi- 
culty to the Board of Commissioners. Stanley’s Let- 
ter recognised the British faith in an education 
whose basis is religion by providing for “ separate 
, religious instruction ” as well as “ combined liter- 
ary and moral instruction.” The Board’s recogni- 
tion went farther by interpreting “moral instruc- 
tion ” as such general religious instruction as might 
be imparted without offence to all creeds during 
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ordinary school hours and through the ordinary 
Readers. But even with this recognition the churches 
were not content. The Ulster Presbyterians would 
have the Bible in all instruction. The Irish Church 
would have both Bible and Catechism. 

In the spirit of compromise the Board prepared 
Selections from tlie Scriptures and a Book of Sacred 
Poetry, to be used in the H'ational Schools during or- 
dinary school hours; but opposition was not thus dis- 
armed. The Presbyterian Synod would have no 
^‘abridged Bibles.’’ It protested against the cen- 
tralisation of authority at Dublin and it resented the 
subjection of a peculiarly ecclesiastical service, such 
as education, to a secular body. Tedious negotiations 
followed between Synod and Board. Compromises 
were made and Virokon ; an independent system was 
projected and failed; at times even mob law inter- 
fered. But in the end, poverty, the patience of the 
Board, and the new Protestant consfdence won, and 
the year 1810 brought an agreement between Board 
and Synod whi(*h has been faithfully observed ever 
since. The opposition of the Irish Church was even 
more pronounced and more prolonged, and its v\'- 
forts to create an independent system were scarcely 
less futile. After ivS50 it, too, accepted the J^atioual 
Board. 

The acceptance of the National system by the-o 
Protestant clnirches w’a.s not the result of changes in 
the fundamental principles of Stanley’s Letter. 
Time and experience familiarised them with the 
idea of a central and secular authority. Liberal in- 
terpretation of the Letter did the rest. In schools 
whoso pupils were almost exclusively of one crcid 
separate religious instruction ” might be given 
(1837) during the r^rdinary school hours, provide d 
that the literary instruction of any child exempted 
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from such instruction was not interfered with. In 
non-vested schools wider jurisdiction was allowed 
the managers in prescribing the time and place of 
the separate religious instruction. In practical re- 
sults these compromises have made denominational 
schools of the English type out of such schools as 
belonged exclusively to one creed. 

Whilst the Protestant churches were at last ac- 
cepting the National Schools, the slumbering op- 
position of the Catholic church was breaking into 
open hostility. In the presence of the national en- 
thusiasm and under the guidance of its saintly Arch- 
bishop Murray, the Catholic church had accepted the 
National system. But it was never content with that 
system. The Archbishop^s influence and the Board’s 
lukewarmness in enforcing their use barely prevented 
an open rupture when the Selections from the Scrip- 
tures and the Book of Sacred Poetry were issued. 
In 1837 the Christian Brothers, who with several 
teaching orders of nuns had been recognised by the 
Board under the usual conditions, withdrew from 
the National system to evolve a successful class of ur- 
ban schools in which education should not be non- 
sectarian. The Pope’s influence alone warded off a 
crisis about 1840 when the Board rejected tlie bish- 
op’s request for a larger jurisdiction in Catholic dis- 
tricts. 

In the social confusfen and distress of the next 
ten years, the Catholic church’s opposition lay dor- 
mant, but with the appearance of the Catholic Uni- 
versity Question ” about the middle of the century it 
awoke, and it has never been so violent as between 
1850 and 1860. The Catholic church could not free 
itself from the old fear of proselytism. And Arch- 
bishop Whately’s diary assures us that proselytism 
was not foreign to Protestant plans. '' If we give up 

H 
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the National system we give up the only hope of 
weaning the Irish people from popery.” The insist- 
ence upon the Scripture Selections, the Book of Sa- 
cred Poetry, and particularly upon Archbishop 
Whately’s Evidences of Christianity, in the combined 
literary and moral instruction could scarcely be ex- 
pected to allay this fear in the presence of an oft- 
repeated belief that Protestantism generally feels 
that in the Scripture Selections lies her sole hope of 
undermining the Catholic faith.” The open hostility 
of the Catholic church during these ten years eifectert 
certain results. The Scripture Selections and the 
Book of Sacred Poetry \vcre ousted from the schools 
and in 1853 the Board withdrew its approval of 
Whately’s Evidences. Certain regulations were made 
in behalf of Conventual Schools, and under certain 
conditions as to equipment and inspection they Avere 
permitted to train pupil-teachers. Gradually in ex- 
clusively Catholic districts separate religious instrue- 
tioii Avas introduced in the ordinary school hours and 
the National Schools became to a large extent denoni- 
inational schools. 

It Avas in solving the problem of the training of 
teachers that the Board achioA^ed perhaps its greatest 
success. There Avas need of training. Inspecto r 
Murray Avrites in 1833: To an arrogance and self- 
conceitedness peculiarly their OAvn, many of the coun- 
try schoolmasters and mistr^ses unite an innocence 
of eA'erything except reading and Avriting, Avith occa- 
sionally a smattering of mathematics. I found few 
Avho knew anything of English grammar; fcAver still 
who were acquainted Avith geography. ... I conM 
not but regret the Avretched judgment displayed in 
communicating the little they knew.” Stanley’s Let- 
ter suggested the creation of Model Schools, vested 
in and fully controlled by the Board. Six of these 
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were erected by the Board in 184Y. To-day there 
are thirty, attended by 10,000 pupils. As developed 
in die larger centres, Model Schools consist of boys’ 
and girls’ departments, and kindergartens, with 
teachers’ residences, dormitories for tho students, ser- 
vants’ rooms, playgrounds, and of late years, model 
farms, gardens, or workshops. The course of study 
includes the obligatory subjects of the National 
Schools with such secondary branches as geometry, 
algebra, Latin, French, etc. On the professional side 
the Model Schools train monitors. From the moni- 
tors are selected the pupil-teachers, who, after a six- 
months’ course, in part professional, graduate into 
the regular Training Colleges. 

The first Training College Avas established in 
1833-5 in Ufarlboro Street, Dublin, under the exclu- 
sive control of the Board. Avas a residence school of 
^one to two years’ courses, Avith both male and female 
. departments, open to all creeds on eqAial terms. At- 
ftaehed to it Avas a practice-school for tho teachers-in- 
fraining, and, in later years, a model farm and man- 
ual-training shop. “Combined literary and moral 
Avith separate religious instruction” was the great 
fumbling -block here as elscAvlicre in the National 
Schools. The Anglicans Avould have none of it, and 
the condemnation of the Catholic Synod at Thurles 
in 1850 turned the Catholic students aAvay from its 
doors To meet pressing needs tho Board created 
in 1856 a small staff of “ organisers of schools ” 
whose duty it was to traverse the country organising 
^hools and instructing teachers. Opposition to the 
training Colleges persisted, and in 1881 the Angli- 
can students-in-training Avero permitted to lodge in 
the Anglican Training College at Kildare Place. 
Ihe lord-Lieutonant followed up tins relaxation of 
the rules by a proposal to establish denominational 
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Training Colleges after the English model. The 
Commissioners agreed to this on the understanding 
that these Training Colleges should be vested in 
individuals rather than in committees, as in Eng- 
land. At once the Catholic clergy established two 
Training Colleges and vested them in the Archbishop 
of Dublin. The Anglicans were not tardy in es- 
tablishing another in Dublin, vested in their Arch- 
bishop. One great difficulty remained. The Com- 
missioners’ College in ^farlboro Street still existed, 
open to all creeds, and maintained wholly by the 
Board. The denominational Colleges received from 
the Board nothing for the erection of buildings and 
ultimately only three-quarters of the current ex- 
penditure. The agitation persisted in by the 
churches concerned resulted in the relief measures of 
1890. This relief, involving annual grants for tlie 
maintenance of students-in-t raining at any Training 
College, and bonus grants for long attendance iuid 
scholarships, together with block-grants to cover tlio 
cost of buildings, placed all Training (k.)lleges on tlie 
same footing. 

The course of training at the six Colleges (lately 
increased from four) includes an admission examin- 
ation, and annual inspection and examination nm!(T 
the Chief Inspectors of the Board. The course 
study, which extends over one or two years, enil>rar( - 
the theory of teacliing, and the ordinary elemontan 
branches, wdth agriculture, higher matheinaties, nml 
higher science for men, and the kindergarten prin- 
ciples, domestic science, and needlework for women. 

But the problem of efficient teaching could not he 
solved without inspection. At first the Board aj)- 
pointed four Inspector.s, of whom two were CathoIi<*d. 
Subsequent to the Inquiry of 1854 tliesc were in- 
creased to six Chief Inspectors, and beneath them arc 
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twenty-nine Sub-In&pectors, and seven Special In- 
spectors, with several Inspectors’ Assistants. For 
years all Inspectors were appointed after examina- 
tion by a Special Civil Service Commission, but, in 
deference to the great need of professional expe- 
rience in the Inspectors, more recent changes pro- 
vide for the promotion of certain grades of teachers 
to the ranks of the Sub-Inspectors. It is the duty 
of the Chief Inspectors to inspect the Training 
schools, to examine the teachers-in-training, and, in 
a general way, to report upon great educational move- 
ments. The Sub-Inspectors, acting under the Chief 
Inspectors, enforce the Commissioners’ regulations 
and advise professionally both teachers and local 
managers. 

The Board’s progress in the solution of the salary 
problem has not been remarkable. The Commission 
of 1828 suggested a minimum local contribution of 
£10 to the teacher’s salary; in interpreting Stanley’s 
Tetter the Board asked for £12. In the great pov- 
erty of the rural districts it was impossible to en- 
force even this amount, and recognising this the 
Board increased, in 1839, its own salary grant to 
£20 for male teachers and £15 for female, and in 
18G0 to £52 for males and £42 for females. In ad- 
dition the Loans Act of 1875 encouraged local man- 
agers to provide residences for the teachers. In tho 
same year permission was given the Poor Law Guar- 
dians to augiiient the results-fees out of the rates, but 
this permission has rarely been acted upon. 

The results-fees movement — which must be men- 
tioned here — had its origin in England. Fortescue, 
the Irish Secretary, suggested its application to Ire^ 
land. Sir Patrick Keenan’s modification of the Eng- 
lish plan was endorsed by the Powis Commission, and 
in 1871 and 1872 introduced into Irish education. 
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Keenan’s plan respected the personality of the 
teacher, inasmuch as it retained for him a personal 
salary apart from results.” The resiilts-fees were 
bonus additions to the regular salaries and varied 
with grades and subjects. Indirectly this Irish sys- 
tem of payment-by-resiilts, as developed later by 
the Inspectors, exerted, in some ways, an excellent 
influence. It encouraged advan(‘ed study among the 
teachers, and prolonged the school attendance by a 
year. It greatly enlarged the school course. But 
tliese happy results scarcely offset the over-pressure, 
the unholy motive, and the lifc-in-death paralysis of 
original effort that resulted from the universal 
scramble after fees. 

In 1871) the Pensions Act appropriated £1,1300,000 
from the funds of the disestablished Irish ('Unirch 
as the nucleus of a pension fund for teacli(‘rs. In 
1800 the Local Taxation Act provided for additional 
payments to teachers; and in 1802 the Crown, in 
practically abolishing school fees, voted a larger 
crown grant to the teachers’ salaries. Until recently 
the salaries con.sistcd of the Crown grant, which 
varied with the teachers’ professional standing, 
length of experience, and success, the rcsults-fccs, 
and local gratuities, school pence, and rates (if any). 
The changes of 1900 in abolishing results-fees classi- 
fied the teachers in three grades with a fixed sal- 
ary for each grade, and made professional qiniii- 
fications, seniority, and efficiency under inspectiHi}, 
the basis of promotion from grade to grade. 

The problem of school buildings has l>ccn ncarccly 
less difficult than that of teachers’ salaries. “ I 
found schools,” reported the Inspector for I^instcr 
in 1830, in stables, in unroofed and seatless chap- 
els, in the kitchens of teachers, and in one instance, 
the master’d house being too small to hold a sixth 
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the boys and girls, the desks and forms were placed at 
the shady side of a house and shifted from wall to 
wall as the sun or wind became too strong.” Stan- 
ley’s Letter proposed that the Board of Commission- 
ers meet two-thirds of the cost of erection of new 
buildings. Experience has forced it to meet practi- 
cally the whole cost, especially in the rural districts. 
It has also built the District Model Schools and the 
Training Colleges. By careful inspection and distri- 
bution at cost or half-cost it has steadily improved 
the school apparatus and appointments. But after 
all, progress has been slow. The country, especially 
in the rural districts, is poor, and the people have 
grown indifferent in the presence of the Board’s wil- 
lingness to assume local burdens. As late as 1875 
the state offered loans for the erection of teachers’ 
residences, and in 1884 for the erection of non-vested 
schools. In 1889 it increased the grants to the 
school building funds in general, and in 1892 it 
provided for the compulsory acquisition of school 
sites. 

In solving the problem of school attendance Ire- 
land has been more unsuccessful than, perhaps, any 
modern state. The poverty of the country will go 
far to account for this. The dominant agricultural 
interest of the country, with ’ts opportunities for 
child employment, will go farther. But more po- 
tent causes still are the uncertainty and suspicion 
bred of religious differences. School fees were a 
hindrance until the Irish Education Act of 1892 
practically commuted them for an additional crown 
grant. In the same year attendance ■was made com- 
pulsory in boroughs, towns, and townships, but in 
the absence of attendance-committees to enforce at- 
tendance the law was inoperative. Even the author- 
ity to create these committees, granted by the local 
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Government Act of 1897, has not been freely utilised, 
and the attendance-percentage of Ireland is at least 
one-quarter less than that of England or Scotland. 

The National Board has done much to solve the 
text-book problem. In 1830 school instruction ap- 
pears to have been chiefly individual; every child 
brought to school the book furnished by the domestic 
library, and in his turn read from it to the teacher. 
One might read the Bible, another the adventures of 
a highwayman, the tliird a loose romance. The 
efforts of the Kildare Place Society and the Catholic 
Book Society did not possess strength or scope enough 
to 1)anish objectionable hooks.’^ It remained for 
the Board of Commissioners to banish tliem. It be- 
gan wisely. Its authority was limited practically to 
the approval or disaj)proval of books in use. Sucli 
hooks as were worthy it saiKdioned temporarily; oth- 
ers it edited and printed itself. These latter books 
were distributed gratis or at half ])rieo and, with tin* 
assistance of the inspectors, Averc gradually intro- 
duced into the Xational Schools. The books them- 
selves were uniform in cliaracter and well-graded, 
and contained nothing inimical to Christian faith, 
or morality, or patriotism.’’ Their excellence found 
them ready sale in Great Britain and the colonics, 
and this fact, together with their publication at pub- 
lic exj)cnse, aroused in later years tlie enmity 
London publishers. They i)rolested to Lord Jolin 
Russell’s government, and as the result of lengthy no 
gotiation-s, the Jloard of Commissioners agreed tu 
offer its copyrights to all i)uhlishers on equal tonus 
and to limit its own sales to the IsTational schools 
of Ireland. Later still the Board abandoned con- 
trol of even the copyrights, and to-day it contents it- 
Bclf with issuing a formal but very generous list of 
approved ” text-books. Through its cheap distri- 
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bution, however, it still has a monopoly of the school- 
book trade of the island. 

Years have altered the organisation of the Board 
itself. Beginning with seven members, of whom two 
were Catholics, it was increased in 1838 to ten, and 
in 1852 to fifteen, of whom six were Catholics. 
Shifting political conditions and perhaps some sense 
of justice forced a reorganisation in 1861 which gave 
ten out of the twenty I'epresentatives to the Catholic 
church. Among tho members the Resident Commis- 
sioner, a paid officer of the Board, stands out as the 
chief executive officer. The greatness of the men 
who sit on the National Board and the patience and 
prudence which characterise its proceedings do not 
exempt it from attack. Its members are not educa- 
tional experts. Even if its traditions permitted it, it 
has no official body from v hich to seek professional 
advice. In tho presence of religious and social diffi- 
culties its proceedings are conducted in secrecy and, 
cloaked by this secrecy, its decisions are often unin- 
telligible. 

'i The movement in behalf of technical training in- 
duced tho Government to create in 1897 a special 
Commission on Manual and Practical Instruction. 
It was to the report of this Commission, combined 
with the growing conviction of the evils of the pay- 
ment-by-results system, that Ireland owes the changes 
in the National Code of 1900. By this Code, as we 
have seen, teachers are to be classified and paid on 
the basis of experience and efficiency, and fee-results 
are practically abolished and replaced by capitation 
grants, whilst tho whole elementary curriculum has 
been recast. To arithmetic and tho English sub- 
lets, which have hitherto formed tho obligatory cur- 
riculum, are now added kindergarten and manual 
instruction, drawing, object lessons, elementary 
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science, singing, drill and school discipline, with 
cookery, laundry Avork, and needlework for girls. 

In the failure of united and secular education in 
Ireland, the National Board has created a type of 
primary school which is denominational as in Eng- 
land, but in all other respects is foreign to the Eng- 
lish ideal. It has not been evolved naturally. It was 
conceived abroad and applied ready-made to Irish 
conditions. Like all ready-made institutions it ap- 
proaches perfection in form and theory, but lacks 
spontaneity and flexibility. In its one great purpose, 
to unite all Irishmen in a oneness of feeling and 
effort, its failure has been greatest. Created to re- 
move religious differences, it has probably increased 
them. Moreover, in practical things its success has 
not been striking. Its continuation classes, its niglit 
schools, its pension funds have failed. Four-fiftlis 
of the school managers are self-appointed clerics, 
from whose decisions the teacher has no redress. 
School methods arc obsolete or inadequate; scarcely 
one-half of the teachers are trained; the school accom- 
modation is unsatisfactory ; tlie percentage of Irish 
illiterates is large; and the educational standard of 
the masses in Ireland is lower perhaps than elsewhere 
in the British Isles. But <lespite all this the Xa- 
tional Board has done a noble work. It has given 
system and organised effort where all 'svas disorder 
and neglect. Amid poverty, indifference, and re- 
ligious exclusiveuess that do not repeat themselvt? 
elsewhere in Western Europe, it lias successfully 
met the first demand of modern democracy, — a train' 
ing in the rudiments of learning for all classes and 
creeds. 

Elementary Technical Training . — The National 
Board recognised from the beginning the need of 
combining literary with technical training. Its pro 
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posal to create a Training College in Dublin was 
supplemented by a recommendation to affiliate with 
such Training College a School of Industry in which 
should be taught agriculture and certain forms of 
handicraft. In 1837 agriculture was added as an 
optional subject to the National School course, and 
two agricultural schools, one in Donegal and one in 
Tyrone, were aided out of the Board's funds. About 
the same time the Inspectors were instructed to en- 
courage the teaching of sewing, cookery, and domes- 
tic science to girls in the National Schools. The 
great famine of 1847-8 drew the Board's attention to 
technical training. Drawing was added to the Na- 
tional School course, larger grants were offered to 
the Agricultural schools, and in 1850 sewing and 
knitting were made compulsory for girls. In 1838 
the Board established the Tdodel Farm and Garden 
at Glasnevin (now the Albert Alodel Agricultural 
College) near Dublin, as a species of Agricultural 
Normal Training College, and added in 1853 a sec- 
ond Model Farm and Dairy near Cork. Besides 
these, the Board encouraged the National schools to 
lease small farms or gardens in their respective 
neighbourhoods, and the number of such farms in- 
creased to 228 in 1875. In 1873 agriculture became 
an obligatory subject in the upy)er classes of rural 
schools, and later the Board adopted a carefully 
elaborated domestic course for girls. It remained for 
the Commission of 1897 to point out the futility of 
these efforts at technical education. Wherever the 
Board has gone farther than recommendations it 
has been extravagant, or has substituted book-work 
for practice. It has trusted to courses of study, ex- 
aminations, and results-fees rather than trained 
teachers and equipment. There was no manual 
training, no wood or metal work, no physical 
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exercises, no kindergartens, no elementary science, 
little drawing, and little singing. The work of the 
Science and Art Department has been scarcely more 
valuable. It has aided but two schools for manual 
training and but ninety schools for drawing, and 
these have been almost exclusively the schools of 
the Christian Brothers. 

Secondary Education , — The story of secondary 
education is not a noble one. It is a record of pov- 
erty, of abused endowments, and of numerous in- 
quiries preceding tardy reform.’^ The story begins 
early. When primary education was organised in 
1831 to meet the needs of the masses, secondary edu- 
cation already liad form and substance in the classi- 
cal training of the endowc^d and church schools for 
the classes, especially of the Protestant faith. As 
early as 1791 a Koyal Commission on Endowed 
Schools, protested against the misuse of endownnent:? 
and urged the creation of a JJoard of Control. In 
response to this, an Irish Act of 1800 created tlic 
General Commission of Charitable Donations a!i<l 
Bequests, with authority to supervise the distribution 
of the charities <jf the country. Catholic discontent 
forced a reorganisation of the Commission in 1*^11 
with larger Catholic representation. At best, how- 
ever, the responsibilities of this Coininission wen* net 
extensive. In 1858 it did not control an inconn* "f 
£3,000. Scarcely less effective was the respon.s<' in 
the creation in 1813 of an unpaid and non-sectarian 
Board of (Vmirnissioners of Education in Ireland to 
direct the endowed scljools. The duties of 
Board were carelessly defined and as carelessly 
formed. 

Despite tlie excellent reports of Wysc’s Select 
Committees on Education (1835-38), the history <>f 
reform in secondary education between 1830 aii-i 
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1850 is almost a blank. The sympathies as well as 
the financial energies of the people Avere Avith the 
ncAviy -created National Schools. Meanwhile over- 
population, fever, and famine depleted the revenues 
of the schools. Mismanagement and neglect dissi- 
pated what Avas left. In 1850 the income of fifty- 
four of the largest endoAved schools did not exceed 
£15,000, Avhile ninety towns of 2,000 souls or over 
were wholly without organised secondary instruc- 
tion. 

Tlie meagre curricula of the secondary schools, 
Avith the mismanagement of their governing bodies, 
ran counter to the neAv spirit of expansion and or- 
ganisation. The report of the Committee on En- 
doAved Sciiools of 1858 insisted upon more modern 
and less exclusive methods in secondary education, 
and urged such a reorgan ‘sation of the Board of 
Commissioners as Avould assimilate it in character 
to the National Board for primary education. But 
political and agrarian pi’oblems barred all progress 
for twenty years. 

Another Commission in 1880 emphasised the rec- 
ommendations of 1858. The Educational EndoAV- 
ments Act of 1885 created a Special Commission 
to prepare schemes ’’ for the supervision and in- 
spection of endoAved schools of a secular character. 
In its eight years of existence tills Special Commis- 
f^ion prepared 200 schemes Avhieh A\’ero ratified by 
the Irish Executive. These schemes made provision 
for a neAv Board of Commissioners of Education in 
Ireland which, in part nominated and in part repre- 
sentative, should possess the same jurisdiction in sec- 
ondary education as the National Board possesses in 
primary education. Under this Board, local Boards, 
representative of the various creeds, are the local 
irianagers of secondary schools j and, as might be ex- 
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pected, these local Boards are to be found chiefly 
in Ulster. With the close of the century, Ireland 
possesses about 475 of these secondary schools, at- 
tended by 25,000 pupils. 

The history of secondary education in Ireland em- 
braces more than the history of these endowed schools 
for the classes. Here, as elsewhere throughout the 
modem w’orld, primary education for the masses has 
been steadily expanding into the sphere of secondary 
education. In 1837 the National Board promised 
the creation of a secondary system whose curricula 
should include both the literary and technical 
branches. In its fear lest popular attention should 
be withdrawn from tliis teclinical side of edu- 
cation, the National Board denied in 1867 the urgent 
requests of the Catholic bishops that classics and 
French be added to the ordinary subjects of the Na- 
tional Schools. The Powis Commission of 1868-70 
at last forced the Board to act, and in 1873 classics, 
French, and German, certain branches of higher 
mathematics, and physical science were added to the 
optional courses of the elementary schools. 

The Irish government was now exposed to two hos- 
tile forces. The National Board was demanding 
larger state aid for the advanced or secondary instruc- 
tion of the masses in connection with the National 
Schools, and the middle classes of the island were 
insisting upon increased endowments for the secon- 
dary and classical schools. The government compro- 
mised by creating in 1878 the non-sectarian Board of 
Commissioners of Intermediate Education, with con- 
trol over certain revenues from the Church Disestab- 
lishment Fund, and (after 1890) from the Local 
Taxation Act fund. These revenues were distributed 
annually on the basis of uniform examinations in 
secondary subjects as prizes to pupils and as pay- 
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nients for-results to school managers. These second- 
ary subjects included classics, modern languages 
(with Irish), mathematics, physical science, and the 
commercial branches. The competition was open to 
all schools, endowed or National, confessed or sec- 
ular, in which the conscience clause as to separate 
religious instruction Avas observed. The competition 
itself became so keen as to involve all secondary and 
many National schools, and to involve, if it did not 
distort, the best energies of the teachers. 

Between 1890 and 1900 the opposition to this In- 
termediate Board assumed definite form. The Board 
itself, a crown-nominated body of seven members, 
consisted of bishops, jurists, and university profes- 
sors. These lacked expert knowledge, had no inspec- 
toral authority by which to acquire it, and Avere dis- 
inclined to seek it through the Teachers’ Associations. 
Moreover all Ireland, as all England, was noAv aAvake 
to the vast evils that attended upon the payment-by- 
rcsults principle. Not the least of these evils, as de- 
veloped in Ireland, AA’ere the unequal distribution of 
the grants, the continued indifference toAvards the 
academic and professional training of the teachers, 
and the unfortunate neglect of commercial, indus- 
trial, and scientific branches in favour of the purely 
literary side of secondary education. 

The Royal Commission on Intermediate Educa- 
tion of 1898 AA^as the outcome of this opposition, and 
the Acts of 1900 were the gOA^ernment’s response to 
the CoinmissioiKTs’ Report. These Acts authorise 
the Intermediate Board (to Avhich might now be 
added five members with expert knoAvledge) to or- 
ganise a system of inspection, and prescribe the new 
conditions of grant-distribution. 

So far as these new conditions haA^e been an- 
i^ounced, they include a capitation in lieu of an ex- 
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amination grant, and a general and class test of effi- 
ciency in lieu of the competitive and individual test. 
The preparatory, as the first of the four grades of In- 
termediate scliools, will retain its old character, but 
throughout the remaining three grades of Interme- 
diate schools, and side by side with the grammar 
course of the prospective university student, shall 
henceforth run a modern course for those whose in- 
terests are in agriculture or commerce. The future 
bears wdth it hopes of freer scholarshii:)s, of a con- 
sultative committee of experts, and of a special reg- 
ister of secondary teachers, dim as these liopes may 
be in the presence of poverty, official jealousy, and 
the Catholic University embroglio. 

In the domain of secondary education the Science 
and Art Uepartment of South Kensington has es- 
tablished a library and museum and organised the 
Eoyal (College of Science in Dublin. Beyond this it 
has contented itself with unimportant grants to cer- 
tain secondary subjects, but even Inu’e its unpopularity 
in Ireland has forced it to practically withdraw in 
favour of local action under the Technical Instruction 
and Public Libra ri(\s Acts. In the assumption in 
1899 of control of technical education in Ireland by 
tlie new'ly-created Department of Agriculture and 
Industry, with its eeiitral advisory committee on edu- 
cation and its rej)n‘'^entative local authorities, tlie ac- 
tive duties of the Science and Art Department prac- 
tically ceased. In their pf>vorty Irish educationists 
liave as yet but played wdth the question of technical 
education. 

Higher Education . — In 1800 there w^ere tw’O Uni- 
versities ill Ireland, the University of Duhlin, which 
was one and the same w*Ith Trinity College, and the 
University of Maynooth. Dublin with its faculties 
of Law, Medicine, Thcologj^, and Arts, was oiien to 
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all creeds, but Protestants alone, particularly Angli- 
can Protestants, might become its professors or hold 
its scholarships. Its courses in the humanities were 
worthy of its long history, and, despite the fact that 
the majority of its undergraduates did not attend the 
university lectures, its matriculation and graduation 
examinations were genuine tests of scholarship. May- 
nooth was the Catholic university, — which in 1817 
was to become in name what it had always been in 
fact, — the Eoman Catholic divinity college of Ire- 
land. 

The first stirrings of the new industrialism in the 
creation in 1841 of a School of Engineering in fed- 
eration with Trinity College and in the proposed 
creation of colleges in Manual Instruction and Ag- 
riculture were soon smothered in the rising tide of 
religious feelings. The hopes and influences that fol- 
lowed in the wake of Catholic Emancipation dom- 
inated the history of higher education in Ireland for 
fifty years. In 1834 Shiel strove, a little before his 
time, to remove all tests from offices and scholarships 
in Trinity College. A special parliamentary com- 
mittee of 1838 wished to offset the exclusive Prot- 
estantism of Dublin University by the creation of a 
new and secular university. In 1845 the govern- 
ment increased and consolidated the Maynooth grants. 
In the same year Peel announced the plan of a new 
university. It was to consist of federated, non- 
sectarian colleges at Belfast, Cork and Limerick, 
Avell-equipped by the state and endowed each with an 
annual revenue of £7,000. In 1849 these colleges, 
to be known as Queen^s Colleges, were duly founded 
with faculties in Law, Medicine, Arts, and Engineer- 
iTig, and in 1850 were affiliated for examination and 
degree-conferring purposes with the newly-crcated 
Queen’s University of Ireland. 
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But it was no longer possible thus to stay the 
rising tide. Henceforth the great problem of higher 
education in Ireland was not a problem of forms and 
systems of education, but a problem of religion. 
O^Coiinell led the masses as the church directed, and 
the church would not countenance a secular univer- 
sity. The Pope, too, condemned Peel’s scheme. 
Catholic youths were dissuaded from attending the 
new colleges. The synod at Thurlos in 1850 de- 
cided to found a separate Roman Catholic university 
at Dublin, and Dr. Newman, — the Cardinal of later 
years, — was invited to Ireland to organise it. This 
new Catholic university had an unhappy existence. 
The government declined to grant it a charter and 
it could not confer degrees. It depended for main- 
tenance upon private subscriptions, and these failed 
it in so poor a country as Ireland. Even the students 
were wanting, as the Catholic youth were without effi- 
cient preparatory seliools. Einally Newman with- 
drew in despair. But its failure merely emphasised 
the Catholic opposition to a secular university and 
the Catholic resentment at inequality of treatment. 

The persistent demands of the bishops for equality 
of treatment at last brought a response. In 186d 
Lord John RusselFs government would admit the new 
Catholic university into Queen’s University as a fed- 
erated college coequal with the Queen’s Colleges, but 
the courts when appealed to declared the proposal ille- 
gal. The Powis Commission (1868-70) acknowl- 
edged in part the justice of the bishops’ claims, but 
was unable to discover a basis for compromise. 

Disraeli offered the Catholic University the same 
state recognition as was enjoyed by Trinity College, 
but as the offer made no mention of endowment and 
did not provide for episcopal control, it came to 
naught. Gladstone’s Bill of 1873 to abolish Queen’s 
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University, and to federate the Queen^s Colleges, 
Trinity College, and the Catholic University under 
Dublin University as the one examining and degree- 
conferring body, also failed because it made no pro- 
vision for endowing the Catholic College. In 1880 
Disraeli resurrected Lord John EusselFs Bill of 1866 
and, with the substitution of a newly-created and 
endowed Eoyal University for Queen’s University, 
the new bill became law. Here, despite the Church’s 
attempt in 1882 to organise a separate Catholic Uni- 
versity which should embrace the six more prominent 
Catholic colleges in Arts, Medicine and Divinity, 
and despite discussions, petitions, and the diverse in- 
fluences of politics and religion, the Catholic Univer- 
sity question still rests. 

Meanwhile, to Trinity College itself, this pro- 
tracted struggle was not an unmixed evil. It forced 
its governors to put their house in order. Cumbrous 
and extravagant features were lopped off. Arch- 
bishop Wliately’vS Commission of Inquiry of 1851 
initiated great reforms between 1855 and 1860 in 
its methods of conferring degrees, of ordering exam- 
inations, and of appointing fellows. In 1873 all its 
religious tests were abolished, and in 1878 a Com- 
mission insisted upon secularising its courses of 
study. In this non-sectarian form its general train- 
ing in Arts, Law, and Medicine has been accepted 
by the various Protestant bodies in Ireland, but 
Methodists and Presbyterians still look to colleges 
in Belfast and Londonderry for special training in 
Theology. 

As might be inferred from its poverty and from the 
inadequacies of its intermediate education, Ireland 
has not provided generously for the higher educa- 
tion of women. The Ladies’ College, Belfast, 
founded in 1859, and the Queen’s Institute, and 
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Alexandra College, Dublin, founded in 1861 and 
1866, respectively, make more or less satisfactory 
efforts to meet the needs of Protestant women, 
while the few Catholic women who seek higher edu- 
cation must content themselves with the restricted 
training of such conventual schools as St. Mary’s 
University College and the Loretto High School. 
Since its organisation women have enjoyed all the 
privileges of the Eoyal University, but it was not 
until 1896 that they were admitted to the ordinary 
examinations of Trinity College. Even yet they may 
not attend its lectures or receive its degrees. 

The great university movements of recent years 
have scarcely been felt in Ireland. The Irish uni- 
versities have little influence upon secondary educa- 
tion and no influence upon elementary education. 
Scientific and technical training, commercial courses, 
university extension lectures, these are for Ireland 
the university questions of the future. The que.s- 
tions of the moment have to do with the limitations 
of a purely examining university such as Dublin, the 
evils of the ultra-protestant traditions of Trinity, and 
the great need of higher education for the Catholic 
youth of the country. Lecky and Bryce, ^lorley and 
Balfour have advocated the endo^vment of a Catholic 
university, and the British people are in a general 
way convinced of the inequality to which the Catho- 
lics are subjected. It remains to prove to the Brit- 
ish rate-payer that, uninfluenced by their church, the 
Irish people would refuse to accept Trinity College or 
the Queen’.s Colleges, and then to satisfy him not 
merely with guarantees of efficient instruction in the 
new university, but also with guarantees of efficient 
lay control 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SCOTLAND. 

Primary Education . — ^IVIacaiilay declared the com- 
mon people of Scotland in 1800 to be superior in 
character and intelligence to the common people of 
any country in Europe. The British races of 1900 
frankly acknowledge the dominance of the Scot in the 
private and public life of the Empire. Beyond con- 
tradiction,” says the encyclopaedist, ‘‘ Scotland is one 
of the most striking examples of the action which the 
diffusion of knowledge exerts upon the morality and 
well-being of nations.” 

The secret of tlio superiority of the Scot lies, — if 
we may be guided by discussions among British pub- 
licists, and by the nature of successive educational 
reforms in England and Ireland, — in the school sys- 
tem of Scotland. Early, much earlier in Scotland 
than elsewhere in the British Isles, the state took up 
the task of organising public instruction, and from 
the first, King, Church, and people worked with one 
accord. The universality of the Church of Scotland, 
and its largo tolerance in matters of learning, pre- 
cluded the bitter rivalries of creeds. The unity 
among all classes of Scotchmen rendered impossible 
or unnecessary the prejudices and discouraging com- 
promises that have always marred English education. 
And this tolerance and this unity were accompanied 
by a national enthusiasm for learning, which in in- 
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telligence and self-denial stood without a parallel in 
Europe. To this enthusiasm Scotland owed not merely 
her persistence in maintaining secondary and higher 
education side by side with elementary, but also her 
determination to make education free, and, so far as 
possible, universal. To it she owes, too, the fact that 
her school curricula are flexible, her school accommo- 
dations are complete, and her school attendance is 
the best in the British Isles. 

Scottish, like English, education, began with the 
Church’s schools. But even before the Keformation 
a few lay schools had appeared as Latin schools in 
the chief towns and Lecture schools in smaller places. 
All schools, clerical or lay, were more or less subject 
to the Church’s supervision, and, true to this tradi- 
tion, Knox outlined a scheme of education for his 
Eeformed Church. This scheme included a school 
and a teacher of the rudiments in each of the less 
populous parishes, Latin schools in towns of any 
reputation,” and colleges in every notable town.” 
The scheme was complete, but in the spoliation of th(‘ 
available revenues — those of the Old Church — by the 
nobles, it was utterly inoperative. 

Under the early Stuarts and during the Common- 
wealth, bitter religious struggles distracted public 
attention, and only the public spirit of a few burglis 
and barons saved the good name of Scottisli educa- 
tion during the first three-quarters of the seventeenth 
century. The era of the Union, ushering in tolera- 
tion, political stability, and a new commercialism, 
turned the Scottish mind towards j)opular instruc- 
tion. In the Act of 169G we have the Magna Charta 
of Scottish education — if not the Magna C-harta of 
all Bi itish education. This Act directed the heritors 
or landowners to provide a school in each parisli, and 
to pay the teacher a fixed salary. In default of action 
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by the heritors the presbytery should summon the 
Commissioners of Supply of the shire to act and sad- 
dle the heritors with the cost. Apart from his au- 
thority as head of such presbytery, the parish min- 
ister controlled the methods of instruction, the sub- 
jects, and, in a general way, the teacher, lindcr this 
Act schools were at once opened in the wealthier and 
more populous parishes of the south, and after 1745 
they began to appear even in the Highlands. When 
the influence of the French Kevolution, which 
gave school systems to every country in Europe, 
reached Great Britain, it found Scotland in posses- 
sion of a system eflicient, comprehensive, and well- 
nigh universal. And if the nineteenth century has 
brought reforms to this system, these reforms have 
been but the ex])ansions and corrections of the details 
of the Act of 1000. 

An Act of 1803 emphasised again the significance 
of the parochial unit of authority. The heritors must 
establish and maintain a school in every parish, and in 
a large or p'-pulous parish an additional or side-school. 
The Churches autJiority remained undiniinished. 
The presbytery defined school hours and duties, and 
examined, licensed, and even dismissed the teacher, 
Avhile the parish minister supervised the teaching, 
and, acting with the heritors, appointed tlie teacher. 

Apart from an acceptance of the Confession of 
Faith and of the formularies of the Church of Scot- 
land, the teacher’s license was made dependent upon 
his worth of character and his scliolarsliip, and the 
permanency of that license was universal. The Act 
increased the teacher’s salary, gave him a house and 
garden, and legalised his claim to the school fees. 
As a well to-do freeholder, he now ranked, in some 
sense, with tJie lieritors who maintained the school, 
>»vhile his learning and his personal prestige won him 
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a social influence scarcely inferior to that of the min- 
ister himself. 

Lord Brougham’s commission of 1818 boro indirect 
testimony to the results of these Acts of 1696 and 
1803. England, the Commission urged, should imi- 
tate Scotland’s sacrifices in behalf of education, her 
faith in the parish schools for the masses, and her 
freedom from religious partisanship. But Scotland 
herself was not content with her schools. Despite the 
Act of 1803, the parish school was not yet universal. 
The Church wielded too large an authority in school 
affairs. Unrestrained by a definite curriculum of 
studies, the parish teacher often dissipated his time 
and energies upon advanced or secondary work with 
special pupils. The first of these defects called for 
early consideration. 

Parish schools were naturally foreign to the social 
organisation of the newer towns where proprietary 
or private schools flourished; they were inexpedient 
or impossible alongside of the existing burgh schools 
or academies of the older towns. But where most 
needed — in the remoter districts of the Highlands 
and the Islands — the lack of j^arish schools was 
greatest. In these districts, the Keformation, in con- 
fiscating Church properties and revenues, had been 
a great calamity. Schools were few, and in scarcely 
any w^as English taught. In Argyll ninety-five per 
cent, of the children were illiterate, and Argyll was 
not the most backward county. The Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge had begun in the 
last century to open schools in the most neglected dis- 
tricts. It now redoubled its efforts. And to supple- 
ment these efforts a Special Coniinitteo on Education 
was appointed by tlie Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. But both Society and Committee depended 
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Upon private munificence — and the results for the 
moment were meagre. 

The Assembly’s interest in popular instruction was 
a blessing in another direction. Its Committee on 
Education could not fail to note the growth of de- 
nominational schools in Scotland, especially Episco- 
pal, and Roman Catholic, and could not fail to recog- 
}iise in the control of parochial education by the 
presbytery a condition that must encourage that 
growth. Prompted by a large public spirit, it strove 
to ]ninimise the presbytery’s authority. Teachers 
were enjoined not to enforce religious instruction 
upon all. Conscience clauses were inserted in new 
school charters, and were honestly observed in the 
school rooms. The results were to bo expected. Ro- 
man Catholics generally, aiul Episcopalians in many 
districts accepted the parish school. And from this 
time forth, Volimtary schools have never secured a 
firm hold upon Scotland, nor have Church issues ever 
played an important part in Scottish education. 

The history of a national system of education gen- 
erally has much to say about the evolution and delini- 
tion of local and central school authorities. Prior to 
1870 the local school authority in England was tra- 
ditional and voluntary — the parish church, or an as- 
sociation of citizens. This authority had no rating 
powers and to evolve such rating powers has been 
the purpose of educational legislation in England 
during the last thirty years. Scotland’s local author- 
"ity, on the contrary, had already for two centurios en- 
joyed a statutory existence, and in the ohligation to 
maintain the parish school, the land owners had long 
been subject to school rates. The first step towards 
tlio organisation of a central seliool authority for 
Great Britain was taken in the crown grant of 1833. 
8>cotland’s share in these early crown grants for 
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education was not received, however, until 1834. In 
1837, 1838, and 1839 she received special aid for 
school buildings in the Highlands. The second great 
step was taken in 1839 in the creation of the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council on Education. There- 
after for thirty years English and Scottish systems 
of elementary education were subject to the same 
central authority and, so far as that central author- 
ity w’as concerned, should have developed along the 
same lines. 

But they did not so develop. The English Volun- 
tary Schools with no fixed source of revenue, gladly 
accepted state grants with state inspection and super- 
vision, and flourished despite their denominational 
characteristics. On the other hand, tlic parish and 
burgh schools of Scotland, relying mainly upon lo- 
cal rates, grew rapidly at the expense of the vol- 
untary schools. Some of them even declined tlio 
state’s aid because it carried with it the state’s inspec- 
tion, and all of them resented the state’s interferenci' 
in the daily conduct of the school. Between 1834 an<l 
1872 Scottish elementary education received the 
usual state grants toward buildings, salariCvS, and the 
training of teachers and pupil-teachers, but tlic^e 
grants were never made on the capitation basis; and 
to the very last the independent Scottish dominie 
refused to be bound by the courses of study of the 
Revised or any governmental Code. 

Moreover the decreaso in denominational scliools 
was accompanied by the rapid disappearance of all 
denominational characteristics from the parochial 
schools. Even the Disruption of the Church of Scot- 
land tended to accelerate their disappearance. The 
Free Church was decidedly democratic. Taught in 
the hard school of their own recent experiences, its 
schoolmaster a were willing to forego all special fornc 
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ula**ies; relying upon the Conscience Clause its 
leaders were anxious to leave religious instruction to 
the option of the local authorities. 

And the Act of 1861 did more than the Disrup- 
tion to accelerate this disappearance. It emphasised 
the growth of the civil authority at the expense of 
the Church. By the Act of 1803 the parish minister 
or his presbytery examined, supervised, and dis- 
missed the teacher, while the heritors appointed him, 
ill name at least. The Act of 1861 transferred the 
riglit to examine to the universities; curtailed the 
Church’s right of supervision, and in a tentative way 
authorised the heritors and sheriff to appoint and dis- 
miss. The teacher, meanwhile, grew in importance 
as a member of the body politic. lie was now a ser- 
vant of the state. ITis salary was larger and was 
collected by statutory assessment. Examined by the 
universities, and often a student at the universi- 
ties, he was the representative of a learned profession. 
Even his duties were henceforth to be considered 
more largely from the secular side. A simple dec- 
laration of a Presbyterian creed was to be accepted 
in lieu of the Confession of Faith and the Presbyte- 
rian Formula. 

The Act of ISGl was based upon a Special Report 
of Inquiry of the same year. This Report spoke out 
earnestly against tlio proprietary, subscription, and 
private-venture schools of the day. They were few 
# in number, it is true, but exceedingly unsatisfactory, 
especially the last class, in character. Crowded and 
unhealthy rooms, ignorant and brutal teachers, and a 
meagre school curriculum were the earmarks of the 
private school as well in Scotland as in Eng- 
land. Few Voluntary schools were left. The toler- 
flnt spirit of the Church of Scotland had encouraged 
the quiet absorption of the Roman Catholic and 
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Episcopal schools into the general parochial system. 
The Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowl- 
edge still maintained, unaided by the state, its 200 
schools in the Highlands and Islands. The Special 
Committee of the Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land maintained, with state aid, 500 good elemen- 
tary schools. Better still were the similarly organised 
600 schools of the Free Church. 

Immeasurably more important than these, were the 
regular parochial schools. These were universal in 
distribution, and neutral in character. Unlike the 
Voluntary schools of England they appealed to no 
creed, or class, or sex; to neither rich nor poor. Nor 
were their courses of study as meagre as those of the 
English schools. They trained not merely for the 
shop and farm, but for the universities and the 
learned professions. In the light of this connection 
with the universities and of the prestige of age and 
tradition, the parish schools stood forth in a uniqiK' 
sense, as the centres of scholarship and culture in 
Scotland. And the Scotch dominie was of a piece with 
his school. He possessed great local dignity and ini- 
tiative, and his educational outlook was in no wise 
narrow. Little interested in questions of creed, he 
loved learning and had his own way of imparting it. 
So it was that he accepted Lowers Revised Code only 
80 far as it improved the attendance and tended to im- 
prove the character of the school managers. He re- 
sented state inspection and formulated his own courses 
of studies. He devised his own methods, made his 
own rules, and organised his school after his own 
heart. He trained for the universities and submiticcl 
so rarely to the state examinations as to make it im- 
possible to base state grants upon the results of such 
examinations. 

V/hile the Report of 1801 was on tho whole com- 
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mendatory, it did not altogether overlook the defects 
in {Scottish schools. The Eeport of the Argyll Com- 
mission, issued in 1807, brought out these defects in 
greater detail. Eighty per cent, of the parish schools 
were efficient ; twenty percent, were deficient in build- 
ings, teachers, equipment, and revenues. While the 
desire for learning was general among the shepherds 
and small farmers, and while that desire grew into a 
positive demand among the tradesmen, the ability to 
read, and especially to write, was in no sense univer- 
sal ('ven among these classes. The Highlands and the 
Islands were still badly served with schools, and so 
were the Irish settlements of the south and west, and 
in a general way the mining, fishing, and crofter dis- 
tricts. In fact, one-sixth of the child population of 
the country never attended school. Even where the 
school accommodations were to all appearances com- 
plete, the Commission found defects. Attendance 
was irregular, courses of study were pretentious, in- 
spection by the state was either unsatisfactory or 
impossible, and the administration of schools by lo- 
cal authorities lacked precision and efficiency. In 
the matter of religious teaching, defects in the exist- 
ing system were slight. The Conscience Clause was 
generally respected, but denominationalism survived 
in a few Voluntary schools, and bore fruit in some 
‘Swerlapping of school agencies, and in some sec- 
tarian bitterness, especially in the nortli. More sig- 
nificant because more universal than this sectarian 
bitterness, was the Church’s jealousy of the expand- 
ing authority of the laymen. Its resentment at the 
partial loss of the right of supervision, and at the 
threatened loss of control over the religious creed of 
the teacher, together with its fear of the introduc- 
tion of English methods, gave uncertainty and doubt 
to the whole school machinery. 
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Taken in conjunction with the general movement 
in the British Isles these Eeports of 1861 and 1867 
formed the basis of a great Education Act in 1872. 
On the one hand, this Act (known in history as the 
Young Act, in grateful recognition of the Lord Ad- 
vocate who piloted it through Parliament) mod- 
ernised the law of 1696, and on the other hand, it 
advanced the organisation of elementary education in 
Scotland far beyond the limits defined for England 
by the Forster Act of 1870. 

The Young Act divided the counties into districts 
which corresjxuided generally with parishes or 
burghs. Each district should create a School Board 
by triennial election by owners and occupiers. Each 
Board should control all schools within the district 
wLich were organised under Acts of Parliament, 
should accept control of such voluntary or private 
schools as might seek recognition among tlie state- 
aided schools, and should organise new schools where 
needed. Thus these Boards assumed the aiithoritv 
hitherto wielded by heritors, ministers, and presby- 
teries in parishes and by municipal councils in burghs. 
They exacted rates from their districts through the 
ordinary municipal machinery, and out of these rates 
they provided maintenance, paid salaries, and even 
aided poor parents in their fees. They engaged and 
dismissed teachers, suj>orvi.sed buildings and instruc- 
tion, and enforced attendance. About the matter of 
attendance, the law was unusually definite. Subject 
to the usual exemptions for satisfactory courses com- 
pleted, parents must direct the attendan(*e of tluur 
children between tho fifth and thirteenth years, and 
in case of neglect, the Board might enforce attend 
anee with penalties upon the parents. It must be 
noted, however, that this enforcement was optional 
with the Board. 
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As the central and independent execntive body 
to apply the Act, and to organise the local Boards, 
a Board of Education was to be created at Edin- 
burgh. The local School Boards — whose existence 
was obligatory — must report to the central Board 
upon deficiencies in school accommodation in their 
districts, and the central Board in turn was empow- 
ered to enforce provision for these deficiencies upon 
the local Boards and to aid that provision by grants, 
especially for school buildings. With the gradual re- 
moval of deficiencies, the usefulness of the central 
Board disapjjeared. It w^as dissolved in 1878. 

The Act created also a permanent central author- 
ity in the Scottish Education Department. This De- 
partment was subject to the same Committee of the 
Privy Council on Education acting under the same 
President as tlio English Department, but in their 
chief executive heads, in organisation, and in admin- 
istration, the two Departments were henceforth to 
be distinct. The new Scottish Department distributed 
the parliamentary grants for education, and through 
its rules for distribution controlled in a very indirect 
way, the courses of study and the time tables. It 
was to conduct examinations and issue certificates, to 
enforce the observance of the Conscience Clause; and 
that it might do these things intelligently, it was to 
inspect all schools. 

The religious aspect of the problem was treated 
quite frankly. Lay authorities replaced the Church 
in the general control of the schools, but the existing 
conditions in religious instruction were not to be dis- 
turbed. The Education Department could not inspect 
or examine, aitj| therefore could not aid the religious 
teaching of the schools. Apart from the obligation to 
enforce a Conscience Clause which permitted a stu- 
dent^g withdrawal from the religious instruction, and 
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limited that instruction to the opening or closing 
hours of the school day, local Boards were free to or- 
der what religious instruction they would. It is due 
to the tolerant spirit of the Boards that the instruc- 
tion has been almost everywhere limited to the Bible 
and the shorter catechism. 

A cursory glance reveals the striking contrast be- 
tween this Scottish Act and the English Act of 1870. 
And this contrast reflects the vastly different condi- 
tions which the two Acts attempted to meet. 

There was little class distinction in Scotland. 
Peasant and tradesman, rich and poor, clergy and 
laity had a common purpose, and to a large extent 
lived a common life. So it was that all schools, 
whether of the parisli or of the burgh, were equal 
and national. And just as this unity of purpose had 
prevented the growth of si)(‘eial, class, or charity 
schools, so the tolerance of spirit of the clergy had 
restricted the growth of denominational schools and 
removed from Scottish education tlie necessity of 
time-wasting comi)romises. Long before 1872 Scot- 
tish enthusiasm for learning had prepared the country 
for compulsory attendance, uniformity in organisa- 
tion, and broad and liberal courses of study. And this 
enthusiasm, coupled with the practical sagacity of the 
Scotchman and his long experience with parochial 
schools, now made local control, popular repre- 
sentation, and general taxation the necessary condi- 
tions of national education. 

But this was not true of England. There class 
distinctions were numerous, and national schools 
were impossible. The poor attended the Charily 
or Voluntary schools; the rich the ^Public or En- 
dowed schools. Indeed, education was, in some 
sense, for the classes, not for the masses; and the 
war of creeds was exceedingly bitter, la this war of 
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creeds and this lack of a common purpose, tedious 
compromises tell the story of English education. 
Tolerance had to win its way slowly in the presence 
of denominational education, and popular control, 
with obligatory attendance and general rates^ was 
only possible where the Church did not, or could not, 
act. In fact, where the Scottish law found in the 
parish and burgh schools a basis for a statutory 
system of national schools, the English law found its 
basis in the Voluntary schools and summoned them 
to meet the deficiencies of the country. 

Allowing for this contrast between the Acts of 1870 
and 1872 and between the educational conditions of 
the tAVo countries, the histories of elementary educa- 
tion in England and Scotland during the remaining 
years of the century are roniarkahly similar. The 
Scottish reforms of to-day ^ire always the English re- 
forms of to-morrow. 

To provide an efficient Avay of classifying the 
state grants, the first need under the Act was a Code. 
ITitherto the same Code had served both England 
and Scotland, but its application to Scotland, as we 
haAT seen, was exceedingly lax. By a special Scot- 
tish Code of 1874 — the first after the passing of the 
Act of 1872 — payment-hy-results after the Irish, 
rather than the English model, Avas introduced. In 
1<S76, in the steady groAvth of croAvn grants, the 17s. 
tJd. capitation grant of England Avas made applica- 
ble to Scotland; and in 1878 special aid Avas offered 
the higher-grade classes. The opposition to pay men t- 
> hy-results even in its Scottish form, so natural to a 
people who regarded the primary school in the mat- 
ter of curriculum ns a miniaturo uniA’orsity, in- 
creased steadily in volume; and in 1886 class sub- 
jects Avere introduced and the lewdest two grades 
were exempted from individual examination. Hero 
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the question of the Code and the crown grants be- 
came entangled with the newer problem of free edu- 
cation. After the creation of the County Councils 
the Treasury surrendered a part of the License and 
Probate duties in relief of local taxation. A special 
Act of 1889, passed at the request of Scotland, ap- 
propriated the Scottish share of these duties to a 
rebate of school fees in the lower, or compulsory, 
grades of the Board schools. This was followed in 
1890 by the voluntary application of surplus funds 
from the Customs and Excise Act to the relief of 
fees in grades 1 \\ and V. The increasing need of 
state aid to meet the movement towards free educa- 
tion, together with the increasing hostility towards 
payinent-by-results, led to the abolition of individ- 
ual examinations by the Code <•£ 1S<)0, and the sub- 
stitution of attendance and ellicieney ■’ grants. 
To remove further traces of fees — and at the same 
time to coinj)ensate Scotland for her self-d(uiial with 
regard to the Customs and Ex(*ise funds — the crown 
made a special grant in 1<S92. This grant was, how- 
ever, devoted by the Scottish Education Department 
to secondary and higher education. The AttendaiK'O 
Law of 1893 finally made elementary education ab- 
solutely free. 

Mearnvljilo the movement against paymeut-hy-re- 
Bults continued to develop. Departmental eirculav? 
of 1898 were followed by a code whi(*h practically 
cancelled the distinction between the clas.ses of sub- 
jects of the elementary curriculum, dealt a serious 
blow at all specific subjects, abolished annual ex- 
aminations by the inspectors, and inaugurated the 
Block-Grant system. But the elementary curriculum 
is still unsatisfactory to many Scottish educators. 
It is overloaded with subjects, it overlaps'^ the 
subjects of other and liiglier schools, and to some ex- 
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tent it neglects the elementary subjects proper. The 
school accommodations are now practically complete. 
Population is sparse and local rates yield meagre re- 
sults in Inverness, Argyll, Koss, Caithness, Suther- 
land, the Orkneys and Shetlands. Special grants 
were offered these divStricts in 1892; in 1895 these 
grants were limited to Ross and Inverness. Follow- 
ing an English Act, in 1897 special aid was granted 
on the per pupil ’’ basis to the necessitous Voluntary 
schools of Scotland. Although the grant was insig- 
nificant — only one in every nine schools is Volun- 
tary — it met with much opposition. 

The law of 1878 amended the requirements as to 
school attendance. Local Hoards might prevent the 
employment of children under ten years of age, and 
might authorise half-day attendance for working chil- 
dren between ten and fourU^en years of age. Under 
well-defined conditions, inspectors^ certificates would 
always exempt from attendance. With tho improve- 
ments in accommodations and equipment between 
1878 and 1883, attendance regulations grew more 
exacting. The local Boards were placed under an 
obligation to enforce attendance, and the penalties 
upon neglectful parents were increased. Subject 
to exein])tions common to the rest of the British Isles 
and very necessary in Scotland, the compulsory age 
limit was fixed at fourteen. The year 1S91 fixed 
the compulsory and free attendance age at from five 
to fourteen years; and the growing recognition of 
infant schools legalised attendance as low as three 
years in 1893. With tho close of the century Scot- 
tisli educationists urge an extension of the age limit 
to fifteen, and protest earnestly against exemptions 
and particularly half-day requirements. That the 
attendance records of Scotland are tho best in the 
British Isles, though in no sense equal to those of 
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the Continent, ia a compliment to Scottish enthu- 
siasm for learning, rather than to Scottish enforce- 
ment of satisfactory attendance laws. 

A word now as to school authorities. In general 
outline, the organisation of the local Boards remains 
as defined in 1872. In details, especially as regards 
functions, the Boards have undergone some changes, 
notably under the law of 1878. They may appro- 
priate sites for school buildings; they must enforce 
regular attendance; and they must provide free ele- 
mentary instruction. Their jurisdiction has been ex- 
tended. Out of one end of the elementary-school scale 
have come the infant schools; out of the other end 
issue in increasing numbers the higher-grade schools. 
These remain or have been placed under the direction 
of the local Boards. Meanwhile secondary schools 
are abandoning much of their elementary work to 
the local Boards, and Toelinlcal Education Com- 
mittees now work through the same educational or- 
ganisations. The century closes with a definite 
pledge by the government to create cfiicicnt local au- 
thorities to control all forms of elementary, second- 
ary, and technical instruction. 

The central authority, on the other hand, has 
changed much, both in general outline and in details. 
The Board of Education at Edinburgh was dissolved 
in 1878, and its functions \vere transferred to llio 
Scottish Education Department. In 1<S85 tlio ad- 
ministrative vice-presidency of the Committee of the 
Privy Council on Education was replaced by a Sec- 
retary of Education for Scotland, and the separation 
between the two Education Departments was com- 
plete. The movement towards the organisation of a 
new central educational authority found expression 
in 1898 in the consolidation of the crown gi’ants 
to education, and their distribution by the one ediica- 
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tional body, and a year later in the reorganisation — 
as we have seen elsewhere — of the central adminis- 
tration by the great Board of Education Act. 

Training Colleges , — Tlie belief that teachers 
should be specially trained has been persistent with 
Scottish educationists. Early in the century the 
clergy began to organise Training Colleges, and Scot- 
tish Training Colleges have remained denomina- 
tional to this day. In 1841 the crown offered spe- 
cial aid to the Normal Schools of the Church of 
Scotland at Glasgow and Edinburgh. This aid, lim- 
ited to the maintenance of the teaching staff, was 
continued and extended to other schools, entailing 
gradually the right of state inspection, and so far 
as the toachers-in-training are concerned, the right of 
general control of the courses of studies. Subject to 
these limitations, tlie Training Colleges, through 
their denominational governing bodies, prescribe their 
own admission standards, define their own courses of 
study, appoint their own instructors, and conduct 
their own scliools. All the eight existing colleges ad- 
mit day-pupils; two make no provision for residence- 
pupils. All the colleges receive students who seek a 
general education. Teachers-in-training, who may 
enter as Queen’s Scholarship candidates under condi- 
tions similar to those in force in England, pursue an 
exceedingly liberal two-years’ course in mathematics, 
linguistics and science, with a meagre course in peda- 
gogy, and pass annual examinations conducted by the 
state inspectors. 

Recent movements in England and Scotland have 
brought about co-operation between Training Col- 
leges and universities in the training of teachers. 
The university towns now possess Training Colleges, 
and the universities give courses in pedagogy. Si)e- 
eial bursaries are provided for teachers-in-training 
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who wish to supplement their Training College stud- 
ies by courses in the universities, and special per- 
mission is granted all Queen’s Scholarship candi- 
dates to substitute university lectures for certain of 
the regular classes of the Training Colleges. 

While this provision in Training Colleges and 
universities may seem complete, the personnel of the 
teaching staff of the primary schools of Scotland is 
scarcely more satisfactory than that of England. The 
university-trained man is more common among the 
primary teachers of Scotland, the pu]>il-teaclier idea 
has, perhaps, a less firm hold, the teacher’s t(*nure of 
office is more assured, but the excessive percentage of 
untrained teachers is no whit diminished. Indeed in 
the greater freedom and authority of the local author- 
ities in Scotland, it is, perhaps, unsafe to expect any 
early improvement. 

Secondary Education . — The beginning of the 
nineteenth century found Scotland without such great 
Public or Endowed Schools as those of England. 
The spoliation of ecclesiastical revenues by the Scot- 
tish nobles of the Ttcformation era had left nothing 
for the endo^vment of education. The deimx’raiic 
.sympathies of the Keformed Cliurch had gone out 
to the parochial schools for the masse.s. ^Iorcov(‘r, 
the sons of the aristocracy, whose patronage should 
have encouraged Public and Endowed Schools, Jind 
begun early in the eighteenth century to flock to the 
class-schools of England. Meanwhile the universi- 
ties had been reaching down through the sphere of 
endowed and secondary education and receiving 
their students direct from the parochial schools. 

But even though she was without Public or Kn- 
dowed Schools, Scotland did not wludly neglect sec- 
ondary education. The universities imparted tlie 
humanities to students as young as twelve yeiU’s. 
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The liberal courses of study in the parochial schools 
made it possible for lads o^ pairts to pass direct 
from kailyard to college.’^ And the great major- 
ity of the burghs had long since established munici- 
pal schools whose character was as largely secondary 
as primary. It is in these burgh schools that the in- 
terest in secondary education in Scotland centres. 
They were created, and, despite the jealous interfer- 
ence of the Church, in the main conducted by the 
burgh councils. They were not denominational schools, 
or endowed schools, Init w^ere public schools main- 
tained out of fees, and the general rates. Their pa- 
trons were the children of that sturdy class of Scotch- 
men, the luirgesses of a Scottish town. Resting thus 
on the secure basis of popular interest and support 
they knit together, in a singular oneness of purpose, 
all classes of citizens. 

Compared with the English Public or Endowed 
Schools these hiirgli schools were more uniform in 
organisation and more economical, more tolerant 
in spirit and less exclusive; hut in buildings, equip- 
ment, and, perhaps, in extent of scholarship, though 
not in accuracy, they wore inferior. As in the Eng- 
lish schools, the course of study included Latin, 
Greek, French, and some English; and, as in Eng- 
land, the preparatory w’ork in the elementary sub- 
jects was committed generally to Private-Venture 
Schools, known in Scotland under the old names of 
Sang and Lecture Schools. In the severity of school 
^government there was little to ohooso between the 
hvo countries. The Scottish rector was just as des- 
potic as the English headmaster. The burgh schools 
opened at six or seven o’clock for six mornings in the 
week, and even Sunday brought its class-room tasks 
ir Bible and Catechism. Discipline was harsh iu 
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Scotland, and school tumults and revolts were num- 
berless. 

The changes in the burgh schools during the first 
sixty years of the nineteenth century were few but 
important. School buildings were improved. School 
discipline became less harsh. The school classes ex- 
panded to take in the elementary training of the 
Sang and Lecture schools. The curricula were en- 
larged by geography, history, mathematics, English 
literature and Gorinan. School fees were reduced, 
thus admitting to the classes the lower social grades 
of burgesses to otTsci the increasing exodus to Eng- 
lish schools from the liigher social grades. Above all 
the battle of the Church for supremacy in burgh edu- 
cation was fought and lost. Gradually the masters 
freed themselves fnan the obligation to act as the 
olerg}'^s deputies in the instruction of their classes. 
The Disruption of the Church made it practically 
impossible to continue distinct denominational teach' 
ing after 1843. At the same time the traditional 
right of the presbytery to examine, license, and cen- 
sure the teachers fell into disuse. Finally, the 
crown bent to the growing ])Ower of the laity, and in 
the Burgh and Parochial Schools Act of 1801 re- 
lieved the burgh schools from Church control and 
the teacliers from all obligations as to cr(‘eds. 

The same sixty years wrought great changes in the 
government of another, though much less conunon, 
secondary school — the academy. The scientifi(^ and 
commercial movements of the latter part of the eight- 
eenth and tlie beginning of tlie nineteenth centuric> 
created a demand for a training loss exclusively r‘las- 
sical. To meet this demand academies with scien- 
tific and commercial curricula were organised in a 
few burghs not already .served b}' burgh schools, and 
in a few other burghs, as eomplomcnts of or rivals 
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of the burgh schools already in existence. The acad- 
emies now began to expand their courses of study, and 
in burghs where they stood alone they were accepted 
as burgh schools, while in burghs where they en- 
croached upon the domain of the old schools, they co- 
operated with them or at times su})erseded them. At 
first the academies were maintained by fees and vol- 
untary subscriptions, and were managed by the sub- 
scribers. In time endowments accumulated, and so 
soon as the hostility of the burgh schools passed away, 
the burgh councils began to offer aid towards main- 
tenance. But municipal aid carried with it munici- 
pal interest in the schools and gradually the old 
boards of management were replaced by composite 
boards, representative of both burgh councils and 
proprietors, or sul)scribcrs. 

The Argyll Commission of l^SGG made an exhaus- 
tive inquiry into the secondary education of Scot- 
land. it found oighty-two secondary schools in the 
seventy-five burghs. Of those eighty-two, thirty-two 
nere classed as burgh schools, twenty-thr(?o as acad- 
emies, nine as burgh and parochial schools com- 
bined, and eighteen as parochial schools. In addi- 
tion there were four secondary schools outside the 
burghs, one of which, Glenalmond, was largely a 
counterpart of the English Public school. Of the 
eighty-six schools thus classified, only those of Edin- 
burgh, Aberdeen, and Glenalmond, or six in all, were 
secondary schools proper. All others were second- 
ary and primary schools comhined. Private-Ven- 
ture schools of the secondary (dass, other than the 
Academies, were rare, and there were not more than 
half-a-dozen endowed institutions of repute. Of 
these latter, the Dollar Institute was founded in 1818 
and the Ewart Institute iu 1SG8, while Madras Col- 
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l^e, tibe Cupar Academy, and McClure’s Institu- 
tion were founded in the interval. 

Tho, Commission did not overlook the fact that 
the universities overlapped the sphere of secondary 
education. Although the average ago of admission 
was rising, seven per cent, of the students in at- 
tendance at the universities were under fifteen years 
of age, and forty per cent, were under seventeen. As 
many of these students entered the universities ig- 
norant of Latin, Greek, and mathematics, the univer- 
sity classes were forced to supply in matter and 
method the instruction of secondary schools. 

The condition of the burgh sehr>ols was carefully 
investigated. On the whole, the teaching was good ; 
seventy per cent, of the teachers were college-bred 
men. But the school-classification was not satisfac- 
tory. Each master taught his class all the subjects 
of the curriculum, and accompanied that class 
through all grades of promotion. Classics were well 
taught, but modern languages badly. Tlie scln.v)! 
courses, which generally occupied four years, were 
too short; school buildings were in many cases out 
of repair, and without regular inspection the gen- 
eral economics of the schools remained in a very un- 
satisfactory state. But the defect to which the invc.«^- 
tigation drew particular attention was the confusion 
of aims. There was no definite line of demarcation 
in snbjectvS or purpoi^e between the primary and sec- 
ondary courses in all the schools. 

The recommendations of the Commission were 
specific and pertinent, but futile. The burgh schools 
must a\vait the reform of the parochial seliools. 

Ten burgh schools and about half-a-dozen hospi- 
tals,” or residence schools for orphans, made up the 
Endowed secondary schools referred to in the Rev 
port of the Argyll Commission on Secondary Ednca- 
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tion. The insignificance of this number, combined 
with the natural thrift of the Scottish character, 
formed a very barren soil for the development o| such 
abuses as were prevalent in the endowed secondary 
schools of England. But the possibility of abuses 
remained, especially with the hospitals,” and an En- 
dowed Institutions Act of 1869 permitted the gov- 
ernors of existing endowments to seek from the state 
new schemes of organisation. The governors were 
naturally reluctant to take action with such a pur- 
jK)se, so the state again interfered. In 1872 a Royal 
Commission inquired into Scottish endowments and 
urged certain reforms in the ‘Miospitals.” They 
sliould be op<med to a larger public ; their curricula 
should be extended, bursaries should assist their grad- 
uates towards university courses, and state inspec- 
tion with examinations should test their efficiency. 
But all reforms should bo conditioned upon the rec- 
ommendations of an Executive Commission. An 
Act of 1878 appointed this Commission and author- 
i.^^ed it to draft schemes of organisation at the re- 
quest of the Board of Governors of any endowed 
pchool or foundation. It prepared — futilely, as the 
result showed — thirty-one schemCvS for secondary and 
other endowed institutions. 

Aleanwhile, the great Education Act of 1872 had 
wrought important changes in Scottish secondary edu- 
cation. It replaced the burgh councils by the School 
Boards. These School Boards began at once to clas- 
sify the burgh schools. Stioh of tliese as taught clas- 
sics, modern languages, mathematics, and science, and 
at the same time abandoned the ordinary elementary 
subjects were to bo regarded as special higher-class 
schools. Theso liigher-elass schools should be maiu- 
tanied by special burgh fumls and by fees. They 
^vere to be ins])ectcd and examined annually by the 
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School Boards and to be taught by masters specially 
licensed by those Boards. While only eleven of these 
schools were set apart at first, the number might be 
added to at any time by any School Board. Enact- 
ments of six years later authorised the Boards to ap- 
ply the ordinary school funds to the maintenance of 
these higher schools and offered the services of state 
officials for purposes of inspection. It is only nec- 
essary to add that despite the classification by the 
Boards these higher-class schools have never aban- 
doned the elementary subjects and the ordinary 
primary schools have never neglected the secondary 
subjects. 

The demand for a reorganisation of Endowed 
schools was now to be answered. An Executive 
Commission of seven members was created in 1882 
to draft schemes for the management of existing 
endowments. These schemes miglit bo drafted on tlie 
initiative of the Commission itself and subject to the 
approval of the state, they were binding upon the 
boards of managers. Before its dissolution in 1890, 
when it was superseded by tlie Court of Session, act- 
ing with the Education Department, the Cornmis 
sion drafted 379 schemes, and considered the reor- 
ganisation of 821 endowTuents. While it strove to 
preserve the spirit of the founders in these new 
schemes of management, its changes were significant. 
It favoured the creation of elective governing bodies. 
It threw open tlie most exclusive schools to a wider 
public. It admitted girls to the bcncfitH of the endow- 
mentvS. In bursaries for poor students, in special 
offers of free clothing and maintenance, and in care- 
ful adjustments of tuition fees, it moved effectively 
towards free education. In a general way, finally, it 
tended to separate secondary education from pri- 
mary, to give secondary and technical iubtructioii aa 
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organisation and method, and to place all secondary 
education under state inspection. 

This tendency to organise secondary and technical 
education in Endowed schools runs parallel to a 
similar, but stronger, tendency in all higher-class 
schools. The state arranged for voluntary inspection 
of all secondary schools in 1886. In 1887 the first 
Scottish, and for that matter the first British, Tech- 
nical Education Act authorised any School Board 
to provide technical instruction and pay for it out 
of the ordinary school funds. Tho conditions of the 
Act \vere, however, too onerous, and only one techni- 
cal school was organised. 

Meanwhile the delimitation of the curricula of the 
primary schools by successive Codes wrought havoc 
witli tlie traditional studies of the parochial schools. 
Discontent thereat in rural districts and smaller 
liurghs led to the investigations of a Committee of In- 
quiry in 1888. This ('’ommittec favoured tho devel- 
njnnent of secondary instruction in the neglected dis- 
tricts, and recommended the organisation of even- 
ing schools, largely of a technical character. A fur- 
tlier recommendation that secondary education bo 
encouraged hy uniform Leaving examinations for 
students of secondary schools was immediately 
adopted. The examinations were very successful and 
in 1892, they w-cre opened to students from all 
schools. The \iniversitic9 accepted these examina- 
tions freely. 

The Local Taxation Act of 1S90 permitted the 
burgh and county councils to ap])ly tho residue 
from certain excise duties to technical instruction, 
but, in the doubt as to Avhethor or not this luoiioy 
could ho legally distributed to and through the 
School Boards, nothing was done. The Education 
find I.ocal Taxation Act of 1892 removed this doubt 
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and largely increased tho amount available for sec- 
ondary instruction. Special funds were set apart 
for the inspection of higher-class schools and for the 
conduct of the Leaving examinations, and special 
grants were offered the rural and smaller urban dis- 
tricts in furtherance of instruction in specific ’’ 
or secondary subjects. A temporary committee, pre- 
sided over by Lord Elgin, was appointed to draft 
schemes for the distribution of those grants. The 
result was the organisation of a special Committee on 
Secondary Education in each county and in eacli of 
the burghs of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Leith, 
and Dundee, and in Govan parish. Those commit- 
tees, chosen triennially, consisted of tho state inspr'c- 
tor, of delegates from specified local endowments, 
and of representatives from tln‘ School Boards, and 
from the County Council, or the Bnrgh Council, as 
the ease might be. In accordance with the schornes 
of the Committees these grants to secondary instnic- 
tion were first distributed on the resiilts-payment 
basis, and in 1893 on the basis of attcmdance aid 
efficiency on inspection. 

Since 1895 further progress has been made in the 
organisation of secondary education. Continuation 
classes and evening classes have followed tlio same 
lines of development as in England. Tho great ma- 
jority of tlie higher-class schools, public or private, 
have accepted the state’s examination and inspec- 
tion. In 1898 all state aid to Scottish education, 
primary or secondary, was distributed from and hy 
the one Education Department, and in 1899, ns 
stated elsewhere, the great central authority was 
evolved in the form of the Board of Education. 

Apart from its connection with secondary educa- 
tloij, technical instruction proper lias made little 
progress in Scotland. Matliematics and science fonii 
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to-day scarcely a larger part of secondary curricula 
than thirty years ago. Commercial subjects appear 
in the courses of studies of only a few higher-class 
schools. In the form of grants for specific ’’ sub- 
jects some encouragement has been given unsuccess- 
fully to certain semi-technical subjects in the pri- 
mary schools, especially in the higher grades. The 
Science and Art Department offered its usual grants, 
but as the Scottish schools were out of sympathy with 
the subjects it encouraged, its influence was not great. 
Since 1898 that influence has ceased altogether.^ 

Higher Education . — ^University education in Scot- 
land owed its beginnings — and well-nigh its full or- 
ganisation — to the Old Church. Papal Bulls founded 
Sr. Andrtnvs University in 1411, Glasgow Univer- 
sity in 1450, and King’s College, Aberdeen, in 1494. 
Tlie development of university education after 1550, 
— and it was exceedingly rapid during the last half 
of the sixteenth century — was indirectly due to the 
Iveformed Church. In 1577 Glasgow University was 
organised, or reorganised, under a new charter. In 
1579 the Crown defined the respective faculties of 
St. Salvator, St. Leonard, and St. Mary’s Colleges at 
St. Andrews. In 1582 it issued to the Provost and 
Council of the city the charter of Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. Ill 1593 the Parliament ratified the charter of 
Earl Marischal’s new college at Aberdeen. 

External details in the history of Scottish univer- 
sities between 1000 and 1800 aro meagre and unim- 
portant. King’s and Jfarischal Colleges at Aber- 
t deen stubbornly fought down all demands for union. 
St. Salvator’s and St. Leonard’s at St. Andrews were 
forced to accept a nominal amalgamation in 1747. 
Glasgow did not grow rapidly. A new charter of 
1021 confirmed the Council of Edinburgh in its con- 
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trol of the university and the university flourished 
apace on the intellectual, if not on the material side. 

The English and Scottish universities of 1800 
were altogether unlike in organisation and spirit. 
The Scottish university was organised on the conti- 
yiiental model- Unlike Oxford and Cambridge it had 
no college system, no residences or halls, no profes- 
sors without classes, and no fellows. Unlike them 
again, it had meagre endownnonts and little corporate 
life. The spirit of the Scottish university was in- 
tensely democTatic. It was almost entirely free from 
sectarian or class control, and it owed nothing to the 
wealthy or the aristocratic. In its intimate and per- 
sistent relations with the parochial schools, it came 
near to the great masses of the people and was the 
best representative of their life and thought. It was 
national in the noblest sense. 

The Scottish universities came near to the masses 
of the people because they were numerous, well-dis- 
tributed, and w'oll-attended. With one-fifth the poj)- 
ulation of Kngland and Wales in 1800, Scotland 
possessed twice as many universities. These uni- 
versities, unlike those of England, were distributed 
throughout the country, in the great urban centres 
of the north, Avest, middle, and south-east. And 
while Oxford and Cambridge registered about 1,000 
students in 1800, Edinburgh alone registered 093. 

But it is the eliaracter of the attendanee that after 
all explains the closeness with which tho university 
represented Scottish life. Scottish enthusiasm for 
learning had no parallel in Europe. The parochial 
schools were unequalled instruments for directing 
that enthusiasm in tho middle and lower classes to- 
wards the university. The university itself made 
easy the paths of learning to tho children of the 
masses. It prescribed no admission examination*!, 
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accepted youths of all ages and creeds, and carried 
th'^m tlirongh courses of study in classics and phil- 
osophy that were scarcely more advanced than those 
of secondary schools. Even the sons of the poorest 
were not cast out. The university course for a de- 
gree was short and it was not the fashion to complete 
it. Each session covered scarcely six months of the 
year and left time for the industrious student to re- 
plenish his empty treasury. For tuition fees, food, 
and lodging, moreover, little was needed, and that 
little was often eked out by small bursaries. 

The educational movements in Europe during the 
first twenty-five years of the nineteenth century had 
little etb ct upon higher education, or for tliat matter, 
any form of education in Scotland. Reforms were 
very few. An increasing number of the sons of the 
nobles and of the \vealthy sought a university educa- 
tion in England. This defection served only to fuse 
more completely the classes that remained. The 
pressure of these classes reduced the tuition fees and 
tins reduction in turn increased the attendance and 
thus indirectly increased the university's influence 
oyer the great masses of the people. University cur- 
ricula tended to become modern, irathematics and, 
science were given more generous recognition, and 
the first traces appear of a desire to create efficient 
admission tests and efficient courses for a degree. 

The universities were very poor, and disunion 
and disorganisation accentuated this poverty. In 
1826,^ as a preliminary to a grant for university 
hiiildings. Peel named a Royal Commission on Scot- 
tish Universities. This commission reported in 1830. 

The Report drew attention to the largo attendance 

the universities. Scotland enrolled 4,500 univer- 
sity students, as compar^ with England's 3,000. A 
large proportion of the Scottish students became teach- 

K 
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ers and the Report Avarnily commended the influence 
the universities thus wielded over primary education. 
Both students and professors were earnest and enthu- 
siastic, The curricula were enlarging slowly in science, 
and the thoroughness of the instruction, especially in 
philosophy, had beeome proverbial. Afeanwhile class 
and sectarian influences were growing even weaker. 
The people controlled the universities. Professors 
were laymen who accepted the Westminster Confes- 
sion. Theology was a department of study like the 
classics or mathematics. Students were of all creeds, 
and might even obtain exemption from college wor- 
ship. 

On the other liand, tlie Comiuissicm found defects 
iu the existing system. The commercial spirit still 
kept tirni hold u]K)u the universities. All competed 
for students, and the spirit of competition was hostilt^ 
to matriculation or other entrance tests. It frowm^d 
upm all inquiry as to the attainments of new stu- 
dents. Some students entered as young as tw<dve 
years, and the average age of the undergraduates at 
Edinburgh was fourteen and omvhalf years. The 
same spirit directed the general character of univ(*r- 
sity work. The work itself, in view of the ago of the 
undergraduates, was still largely of the secondary 
type. It included preparatory classes in matlieniat- 
ics and classics, and some advanced classes in science 
and philosophy. Bursaries for the later years of tlie 
college course were not numerous, and few, very 
few, students, were willing or able to complete the 
training for a degree. Only the degree of M.A. was 
granted, and in the absence of regular examinations 
and of active eom]H?tition among the students, tlu^ 
degree was of little rejnite. 

Theie were defects, too, |n the organisation and 
administration of tho universities. The governing 
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bodies were cumbrous and antiquated. Municipal 
influences were bitterly opposed to the academic in- 
fluences in the government of Edinburgh. King’s 
and Marischal Colleges at Aberdeen were separate 
and hostile. Certain faculties, especially law and 
medicine, were neglected, and there was little college 
spirit anywhere. 

The Commission recommended that efforts be 
made to reorganise the governing bodies and to har- 
monise the conflicting interests of the universities. 
Edinburgh’s administrative machinery might be re- 
vised, and King’s and Marischal Colleges at Aber- 
deen should be united. Moreover, the faculties of 
law and medicine should be strengthened, the univer- 
sity standards in classics and mathematics raised, 
and uniform courses for the degrees of B. A. and M.A. 
instituted. 

But in the presence of vested and time-honoured 
interests all recommendations were futile. For 
thirty years the external history of the Scottish uni- 
versities was a blank, relieved only by the Inquiries 
of Special Commissions into the condition of Aber- 
deen University in 1837, Glasgow University in 
1839, and St. Andrews University in 1845, and by 
the cancellation in 1853 of the obligation imposed 
upon lay professors to accept the Westminster Con- 
fession. 

The blank ended with the Universities Act of 
1858. This first and greatest Aq| in the history of the 
reform of higher education in Scotland united King’s 
and Marischal Colleges at Aberdeen, curbed the mu- 
nicipal influence in the government of Edinburgh 
University, and created a uniform administrative 
organisation for each of the four universities of 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and St. Andrews. 
This organisation, whilo^ it rendered more efficient 
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and economical the administration of each iiniver- 
sity, gave an immense impetus to the development of 
the college spirit. The university became a demo- 
cratic republic. The; principal and the professors 
constituted the Senatns Acadcmiciis which took 
charge of the ordinary affairs of the university. The 
acts of the Senatus were subject to the approval of the 
greater body, the University Court, which consisted 
of the principal, the rector, and certain assessors 
nominated by the various sections of the university. 
Beyond these bodies was the General Council of tlie 
Graduates. The ])rincipal, who was the working 
head of the university, presided over the Senatus. 
The rector, wlio was triennially elected to oflice, pre- 
sided over the University Court, and the chancellor 
was chairman of the General Council. 

A special executive eommitteo was appointed un- 
der the Act to draft schemes, subjeet to tlio approval 
of the government, for the application of the 
to each university. After organising tlie new gov- 
erning bodies, the ordinances of this comniittcH* d(.‘a!t 
with sueh varied university problems as new eliaii:-, 
readjusted currieula, biglier admission staiulanb, 
shorter courses for degrees, summer sessions, (‘tc. 

But far-reaching as were the rebtrrns of the \r[ 
of 1858, and of the ordinances under the A(‘t, ilio 
country was not yet satislied. The university repub- 
lic 'waa not sufiiciently democratic, and there was 
friction between tb^^governing bodi(‘s, and extravic 
gance in the duplication of colleges. The courses of 
study were not yet adjusted to the needs of moderii 
culture. A Universities Commission of 187d 
ported in 1878 in favour of increasing the popular 
representation in the University (>.)iirt, and of limit' 
ing the Senate’s jurisdiction to questions of Icadiiui^^ 
and discipline. It would reorganise the faculties iu 
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arts and extend the curriculum by permitting special- 
isation in the later years of the courses. Moreover, it 
would force a full amalgamation of the college foun- 
dations at St. Andrews, and create a special college 
at Dundee in afliliation with St. Andrews. 

But again all recommendations were futile. The 
university question remained untouched, practically, 
until 1889. The Universities Act of that year 
created a permanent Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil on Scottish Universities and a temporary Execu- 
tive Commission to issue ordinances on university 
ad]ninistration, subject to the veto of the Queen-in- 
(\)uncil. It strengthened the University Courts by 
increasing their representation from the General 
Councils and the Senates, and by giving them exclu- 
sive control of the revenues. In harmony with its 
purpose to cin])hasise the academic influence in the 
government of the universities, it recognised by cer- 
tain privileges, and by an agreement to consult them, 
the representative Councils of Students which had 
sprung into existence since ISoS. Colh'ges or inter- 
ested individuals might henceforth initiate the con- 
sideration of any university problem by a petition 
to tlie Committee of the Privy Council. The earli- 
est reforms come through the ordinances of the Exec- 
utive Commission, These prescribed curricula which 
recognised modern movements in science, mathemat- 
ics, and the humanities, and organised examination 
systems to control promotion and graduation. They 
reduced the tuition fcps of at! the universities to 
a uniform scale and classified them ; they increased 
the university staffs; and with many other old forms 
and practices, they swept away tlio hindrances to 
the higher education of women. The (Commission 
dissolved in 1897 and its duties were assumed by the 
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University Courts subject, of course, to the usual 
veto power. 

On the material side the growth of the Scottish 
universities lias been very satisfactory. Glasgow 
sold her old buildings and rebuilt on a new site in 
1864. Edinburgh greatly enlarged her buildings in 
1884, and Aberdeen received s])ecial state grants for 
buildings in 1895. Meanwhile the registered at- 
tendance at the Scottish universities has grown from 
4,500 in 1830 to beyond 6,000 at the end of the cen- 
tury. In the absen<‘e of large (uidowmeiits, the state 
grants are another evidence of rapid growth. The 
earliest grants were chiefly liuilding grants and those 
were distributed at intervals. In 1862 the crown 
grants to the universities amounted to £20,000. The 
growing interest in secondary and higlun* education 
brought the Scottish universities an annual state 
grant of £40,000 in 1889. In 1892 this amount was 
increased by the £30,000 hitherto devoted voluntarily 
by Scotland to the relief of the fees for elenientarv 
education. 

Dundee, the third largest of the Scottish cilii's, Inid 
long felt the need of a university. All plans tn ino< r 
the need failed until the University (,'oiiimissi(»n •>]* 
1876 recommended a scheme which was carnM 
into effect in the creation of University Collcgu in 
1883. At first this College was aililiated in some 
sort with St. Andrews University, twelve miles 
away, and in 1885 ,|ts students were permitted to 
write for the science degree ^ that university. The 
Universities Commission of 1889 extended tliis per* 
mission to other degrees, but its action was (!<’- 
dared null and void in 1895, Tho Ex(‘cutive (Vnn- 
rnission then attacked, and, by ordinances which made 
tliO J)i:ndeo ('ollego a part of St. Andrews IJuivtr- 
sity, solved the i)roblcm. Students at University 
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College, Dundee, may now claim the same rights and 
privileges from St. Andrews, as similar students at 
St. Andrews. 

A few special features of higher education in Scot- 
land deserve notice here. The struggle for the ad- 
mission of women to the universities was decided be- 
tween 1870 and 1880. Edinburgh University was 
the first to grant women the privileges of attendance 
and graduation. Glasgow and St. Andrews insti- 
tuted special degrees for 'women. Women mingle 
with men in the classes in arts and science at all 
universities except Glasgow. There are residence 
halls for women at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and St. An- 
drews. 

Scotland is very generously equipped with theolog- 
ical colleges. In addition to the faculty in divinity 
at each university, there av(3 special training 
schools for the clergy of the Free (diurch at Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, for the Congregation- 
alists at Edinburgh, and for the Koman Catholics at 
Aberdeen. The special Schools of Science or Tech- 
nology arc very rare in Scotland. Glasgow Techni- 
cal College, however, has a rejnitatiou as wide as the 
Empire. Scotland has not taken kindly to the Uni- 
versity Extension movement, nor have the local ex- 
aminations of her universities been so successful 
as those of Oxford and Cambridge. 

To this day, the higher education of Scotland re- 
tains its early characteristics. It is not specifically 
technical or industrial; it is not highly scientific. 
Even in philosophy ^’^und the humanities it offers 
little opportunity for postgraduate study and re- 
search. It is still more secondary in character than 
even that of England. Moreover Scottish universi- 
ties are poor in revenues and Scotland’s higher edu- 
cation still bears about its buildings and equipment 
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the traces of too great economy. On the other hand, 
in a way unknown elsewhere in Europe/ and espe- 
cially unknown in England the universities of Scot- 
land come near to the mind of th^ masses and share 
in and shape all popular inov^??nts. These uni- 
versities are still attended by the middle and lower 
classes, and are still neglected by the fashionable 
and the wealthy^- And so long as fees are low, terms 
short, and admission untrammelled, this condition 
promises to persist. In its persistence the middle and 
lower classes of Scotland arc blessed with opportuni- 
ties unequalled elsewhere in the Old World. 
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CHAPTER V. 


GERMANY. 


Tntroduction. — Tn reviewing the progress of edu- 
cation, wc naturally first consider the public efforts 
in its behalf, that is, the public, or common, educa- 
tion of ihc people, not tlie private schools, nor tech- 
nical schools of any kind. And in reviewing public 
education, we naturally turn to that nation which, 
first of all civilised nations, established a system of 
schools for the entire people down to the lowest strata 
of society, wo moan Germany. It would be a most 
interesting historical study to trace back the educa- 
tional movements to Luther, or farther back to 
Charlemagne, but the scope of this work forbids this. 
The German people’s schools date back to Luther, 
and the German states as such took hold (»f public 
education as far back as the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. 

The present Empire of Germany consists of twenty- 
six states, some large, like Prussia, which embraces 
three-fifths of the area, as well as of the population, 
of the Empire; some small, being mere cities, like 
Bremen and Hamburg, with their surrounding small 
rural territory. But each state manages its own 
schools. Public education in Germany is not a]i af- 
fair of the Federal government; in this respect the 
Enipiie resembles the United k^tates, where each 
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state legislates for, and administers its own schools. 
Hence, when we speak of German schools, they are 
meant in the same sense in which the schools of the 
United States are called American schools. 

This is done with a certain degree of justice, be- 
cause the public schools of the various states of Ger- 
many are similar to one another and serve similar 
purposes, though each state preserves certain peculiar 
characteristics in the management of its school af- 
fairs, caused by local predilection and needs. It may, 
therefore, be necessary at times to speak of the schools 
of Prussia, or those of Saxony, or even of the schools 
of Austria, because up to the year 1866, Austria 
(Cisleithania) was part and parcel of the German 
Federation. Switzerland, at times, may come in for 
mention, when we speak of German schools, for 
types of schools or for imitation, because all these 
countries — the German States, Austria and Switzer- 
land are German-speaking countries. It is very im- 
portant to bear in mind the fact, that the organisation 
and management of schools are not centralised in the 
imperial government, but decentralised into states 
and local governments. 

In organising graded city schools and a complete 
network of rural schools, in decreeing compulsory at- 
tendance at school, in establishing a diversified sys- 
tem of secondary and preparatory schools, in provid- 
ing for ample technical and professional education, 
and in creating in its universities and polytechniea 
a secure laboratory for scientific investigation — in 
all these things Germany is far ahead of all other 
countries. It is truly regarded as the educational 
experimental station of the civilised world. 

The history of education in Gertnany to the pres- 
ent time has to record the production of fou7' distinct 
form^ of schools — the university, the gymnasium, or, 
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properly speaking, the classical high school ; the real 
and burgher school, or modern high school ; and the 
elementary or common school. The latter is the gen- 
eral school, in whiqji attendance is obligatory np to 
a certain year of age — generally to fourteen — for 
every child, unless it is attending a school providing 
for a higher kind of instruction. The pupils of these 
elementary public schools enter the ordinary — that is, 
the simpler — occupations, such as trades, for which 
more extended instruction, especially knowledge of 
foreign languages, is not necessary. The burgher 
schtjols and other secondary schools of low grade keep 
the pupil until his sixteenth year and give him an 
education fitted for a little higher employment in 
practical, especially commercial, life. The Gymna- 
sium, Rcalgymnasium, universities and polytechnica 
represent, together with the professional study in 
these higher institutions, the most advanced courses 
of education. This higher education is clearly di- 
vided into a general or preparatory, and a special or 
professional course. The former closes with the 
nineteenth or twentieth year of life, the latter, as a 
rule, rarely before the twenty-fourth year. The 
classical high schools offer the preparation for all 
professions, the learned as well as the practical. 
They graduate their students at the age of nineteen 
or twenty, after a rigorous examination, which en- 
titles the students to enter the universities and poly- 
technica, in which the attendance is, on an average, 
four years. These different ty])es of schools have 
developed, one after another and one out of the other, 
and the course of instruction has changed in the dif- 
ferent epochs of their existence to suit the demands 
of the times. 

The system of education of a country stands in the 
^nost intimate relation to the whole intellectual and 
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economical life of the people. Political, religious, 
and social revolutions are never without a far-reach- 
ing influence on the methods and on the matter of in- 
struction. The social order at ^.*given epoch is re- 
flected in the formation of the schools. In the same 
manner every enlargement of knowledge leads to an 
increase of the matter of instruction. Every new 
science of a general character seeks very soon its 
representation in the instruction of youth. The or- 
ganisation of the schools in every epoch, therefore, 
may be regarded as an attempt to convey the knowl- 
edge imminent in that epoch, to the different ranks 
according to social position and general or profes- 
sional needs of instruction. We shall not try to state 
tliese general relations, and to characterise them in 
their proper places, but confine ourselves to stating 
the conditions existing at certain periods.* 

The Universities ^ — Upon the territory of classical 
education the nineteenth century accei)ted the inheri- 
tance of its predecessor. Through the classic period 
of German literature (Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, 
Herder, Lessing, and others) the influence of Greek 
philosophy upon German culUirc was decided. At 
the same time scientific knowledge of antiquity was 
considerably advanced by Fr. A. Wolf and his suc- 
cessors; philology was the dominant science in the 
universities of Germany at the l)eginning of the cen- 
tury. The rapid extension of this science Avas no- 
ticeable in the grooving number of philological semi- 
naries in the universities, for this was the form in 
Avhich the new century attempted to satisfy the neces- 
sity for a better preparation of teachers for secondary 
schools. It did not correspond, of course, entirely to 
that Avhich had been intended, for while the semi- 

*The following is an excerpt from Prof. E. Noble’s History 
of German Education, 
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naries of the eighteenth century tried to give peda- 
gogical education, those of the nineteenth century of- 
fered philological exercises. It was thought sufficient 
for educational practice if the students were qualified 
in their science and knew what to teach. 

The reform in the oi'ganisation of the university 
prepared during the eighteenth century was completed 
during the early part of the nineteenth. An equal- 
isation of the four faculties, Theology, Law, Medi- 
cine, and Philosophy, was perfected. The history of 
the German universities to the present time would be 
a history of the growth of modern science. It would 
show how, according to the enormous increase of 
knowledge, the various faculties liavo enlarged their 
equipment with means of instruction, but the or- 
ganisation remained essentially the same: the pre- 
paratory, or college course, vras definitely excluded 
from the university; the philosophical faculty is now 
a school for adults, as well as its three sisters. In 
some universities the increase in knowledge, or rather 
the multiplicity of sciences, has led to experiments 
Avith a new organisation. Thus, for instance, a divi- 
sion of the philosophical faculty into a linguistic-his- 
torical and a mathematical-scientific section, or the 
constitution of a sj)ccial faculty of political economy, 
or science of state, has been attempted. These ex- 
periments, however, do not seem to have obtained 
large importance; they arc still without influence 
upon the uniform character of the institutions. This 
uniform organization is kept intact resolutely, and to 
foreigners it appears as a decided advantage of the 
German university system. The uniA^ersity whose 
character has been formed in historical evolution is, 
on the one hand, an institution for professional prep- 
aration, on the other hand, a school for general cul- 
ture. With regard to the latter, it may be said that 
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it continues the general training of the gymnasium 
or college. Furthermore, it is not only the highest 
kind of school and the last stage of higher educa- 
tion, but also the scientific workshop of the nation. 
Only with reference to the former condition does it 
belong to the state school organisation; but the scien- 
tific character of its instruction is regarded as indis- 
pensable. By means of the university, science is 
spread to the remotest domain of practical life; the 
representatives of the higher professions arc not to 
accept dogmatically the theoretical principles of their 
procedures, but they must be enabled to understand 
them fundamentally, to prove them to themselves and 
to others, to examine, and, when occasion offers, also 
to transform and enlarge them. In this bright pic- 
ture which the universities offer to German as well as 
to foreign observers, there are shadows, of course. 
Their purely scientific purpose threatens to confine 
and obscure their practical purpose. Of late, voices 
are heard from the legal and pedagogical professions 
which complain that the universities do not suffi- 
ciently pay attention to the demands of professional 
practice. 

Classical High Schools , — With the new century 
humanism entered upon its undisputed domination 
in the classical schools. The new humanistic gym- 
nasiiim was founded ; it remained during the wliole 
century the prevailing form of secondary education, 
and with its spirit German education has ever since 
been filled. The gymnasium is the embodiment of 
the idea that an intense occupation with Graeco-Ro- 
man literature, and familiarity with the philosophy 
of classic antiquity will give the best general prepara- 
tion for every higher profession. The clearness and 
noble simplicity of the Greek, the earnestness and 
dignity of Roman thought and feeling, are to be com- 
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prehended by the German youth in the gymnasia; 
they are to fill his soul, so that they will induce similar 
thought, feeling, and action. It was but natural that 
this aim, even during the best period of the existence 
of this school form — i.e., during the first part of the 
century — was not always reached by the students, but 
the enthusiasm of the teachers for this ideal often 
carried away the students. This modern humanism 
did not always keep itself free from that superfluity 
of Latin writing and rhetorical exercises which char- 
acterised the humanism of preceding centuries. It 
seemed to be necessary for the purpose of becom- 
ing familiar with antiquity that the beloved language 
of the Latin authors, especially that of Cicero, could 
be used orally, and often the whole system of instruc- 
tion was disarranged in the endeavor to impart that 
facility. 

Humanism in Prussia was made the governing 
centre of the classical schools (gymnasia), Avhen, 
after the breakdown of the State in 1806 (battle of 
Jena), the necessity Avas felt of filling the life of 
the nation with more ideal contents for its reju- 
venation. Wilhelm von Humboldt, the friend and 
companion of the Weimarian poets, as well as Fr. A. 
Wolf, was placed in 1808 at the head of the newly 
established section of education in the department of 
the interior ; he took the most prominent part in this 
work. Under the ministry of Altenstein (1817- 
1840) the privy councillor, Johannes Schulze, added 
to the course of classical education in the gymnasia 
the modern branches of scientific study. He estab- 
lished the Prussian gymnasium, which tried to real- 
ise the ideals of humanism and to satisfy, as much 
as possible, the modern wants of education. Com- 
plaints of overburdening Avere consequently soon 
heard, and they have continued to the present time* 
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As early as 1837 they were vigorously expressed in a 
sensational publication by the physician Lorinser. 

The new classical school education took another 
course in middle and soutli Germany. Here, through 
the influence of the scientific activity of Gottfried 
Hermann, the Leipsic philologist, and also in conse- 
quence of the organisation of the Bavarian classical 
schools by Friedrich Thiersch (1829), humanism 
was made the centre of gymnasial education, while 
mathematics, physics, history, geography, and other 
branches were considered of inferior importance. 
The students lived an intellectual life wholly within 
the world of antiquity — a life which surpassed, per- 
haps, in intensity and warmth, but also in narrow- 
ness, that which filled the Prussian schools. Latin 
compositions and orations, Latin carmina and dispu- 
tations, and interpretations of the authors were made 
in fluent Latin, and were regarded as a most praise- 
worthy application of life in a foreign range of ideas. 
Taken as a whole, humanism agreed with that period 
in which the political conditions of the country in- 
duced the individual who would waste his strength in 
political dreams and doctrines, to seek a satisfying 
philosophy and a worUFs view far from the present 
time in the solitude of past historical events. 

Hand in hand with the renewed humanisation of 
the classical schools went the more minute defining 
of their aims in relation to the higher and lower 
steps in the system of state education. As the univer- 
sities excluded the preparatory course during that 
time, the latter was more clearly defined thereby. 
From among the many Latin schools (differing 
greatly in their courses) from which graduation to 
the university had been rather arbitrary, those in- 
stitutions were selected which, on account of their 
sufficiently extended course of study, were granted in 
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future the exclusive riglit of preparing for the uni- 
versity. The remaining schools became simple Latin 
schools, progymnasia (incomplete gymnasia), or 
were changed to burgher schools. Examinations for 
graduation were provided by the state authorities in 
the selected institutions, which from that time alone 
bore the name gymnasia.’’ Examinations for the 
teaching profession in secondary schools were also 
ordered, and for this purpose regulations were is- 
sued concerning the amount of knowledge necessary. 
Einally the schools received special plans of instruc- 
tion in detail. In connection with this systematisa- 
tion may be mentioned the progressing secularisation 
of the entire secondary system of education. The 
teacher’s office was more and more detaclied from the 
pastorate. The administration was taken out of the 
hands of ecclesiastical consistories and given over to 
secular school boards (curatoriums). Lastly, depart- 
ments of education were establislied in nearly all 
states of Germany. This process of establishing a 
strictly gymnasial course and of making classical 
education independent, could be observed in all larger 
German states during the first decades of the century. 
In Prussia, the example of which was followed by 
the other states, the graduation examination was de- 
creed as early as 1788 — at first only for the purpose 
of proving qualifications for the use of stipends and 
scholarships, later for the purpose of proving qualifi- 
cation for attendance in the university. In 1834 
entrance examinations in the university itself were 
abolished. They had been obligatory for candidates 
^vho had not entirely finished a gymnasial course. 
Upon the establishment of a superior school commis- 
sion (in 1787), and upon that of an educational sec- 
tion in the department of the interior (in 1808), fol- 
lowed, in 1817, the establishment of a special minis- 

L 
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try or department of public worship and education. 
Rules for the examination of teachers were issued in 
1810, and again in 1831, and model-school pro- 
grammes in 1816, and again in 1837. 

The rigid organisation thus produced has brought 
with it undeniable advantages to the system of sec- 
ondary schools. It guarantees the success of the work 
in each institution, and secures to the whole system 
a uniform support or income independent of advan- 
tages or disadvantages of the times. Rut, on the 
other hand, time has also thrown into bold relief the 
faults of the system. Liberty of interest in intellec- 
tual work has been suppressed in the student, and the 
necessary severe fulfillment of the duties required 
has led to extreme and exhausting exertion. Ror 
this reason, in the present, a desire is expressed in 
many places to restore to the gymnasium a groatcr 
liberty of action. Even the venerable leader of the 
Prussian secondary school system, Ludwig Wiese, 
when resigning from his office in the department of 
public instruction, pronounced it to be his opiniori 
that the state, after having secured to the gymnasium 
its definite position, should relax in the severity of its 
supervision and the minuteness of its regulations, 
in order not to prejudice the intellectual life of the 
students. The strength and fertility of the policy 
of the Prussian State,^^ he said, has been proved 
in the schools during a long period, but there is dan- 
ger lest, upon the field of intellect, this power be- 
come a tyranny.’’ Outside of Prussia the schools 
kept free from this evil for some time, but the greater 
uniformity of the political institutions has aided the 
same policy since 1870 in the other States also. 

The classic time of modern humanism is, as has 
been stated, the first part of the century. After 1840 
other interests began to gain advantage over it. Nev/ 
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sciences, such ns general and comparative philology, 
German and Romance philology, etc., grew up; oth- 
ers, feLich as history, commenced to develop, and the 
natural sciences occupied the attention of the learned, 
by their theories as well as by technological inven- 
tions which resulted from them. Besides, church and 
political revolutions excited ever larger circles. Peo- 
ple began to criticise the humanism of the classical 
schools. It was said, that it had already deviated 
considerably from its original idea ; Greek had re- 
ceded behind Latin, and the interminable Latin writ- 
ing and grammar lessons prevented the reading of 
ancient authors. The demands of modern educa- 
tional elements also became very ]mominent. The 
men of 1848 expressed, as they did in other matters, 
the demands of tlie time with reference to secondary 
schools, and it was done wn’th no uncertain sound. 

It is,’’ said Kdchly, one of the leaders of the revo- 
lution, an old and grievous error to confound the 
old classical education with speaking and writing 
Latin.” However, with other wishes of the time, the 
reform of gymnasia was brushed aside. In Prussia 
during the ministry of von Raumer (1851-1858) 
gymnasial instruction was modified somewhat, but 
not in the sense alluded to. Ludwig Wiese, who from 
1852 stood at the head of the section of secondary 
schools in the department of public instruction, agreed 
with the minister, that a greater concentration in 
the course of study of the gymnasia was necessary. 
He said of the minister : lie inclined toward the 
*-old simplicity in the course of study, and Avould have 
liked to confine it to instruction in religion, ancient 
languages, and mathematics.” But Wiese was im- 
partial enough to acknowledge the impossibility of 
this simplicity in the face of the demands of modern 
education, which he thought justified to a large ex- 
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tent. These modern tendencies found expression in 
the revised course of study of 1856, although tlie 
changes made in it were not great. The means of 
concentration were found, by a large number of the 
philologists of that time, in a stronger emphasis of 
the study of the Latin language; formal grammar 
was made intentionally the main branch of study. 

In Austria, on the contrary, a gymnasial reform 
took place wliich met modern demands to a very large 
extent It Avas undertaken by Ministerial Councillor 
Exner and the philologist Herman Bonitz, who had 
been called from Prussia. Also in Bavaria, a new 
school order was issued in 1854 which, however, 
turned into the old Avays, and did not much deviate 
from the former limitation to humanistic subjects. 
Wurtemberg folloAA^ed the other States in so far as if 
separated philological from the theological studio:^ 
and made them sclf-dcpcndcnt. The management of 
classical schools in this Kingdom shaped itself grad- 
ually in accordance with a programme published in 
1852. In Baden the authorities imitated north Gor- 
man institutions; Saxony, also, since the middle of 
the century turned aAvay from tlic south German to- 
Avard the north German gymnasial pedagogics. 

The great elevation which national life experienced 
in Germany after the Avar of 1870 and 1871 Avas, of 
course, not Avithout influence upon the secondary 
schools. Questions relating to it Avere ATutilated Avitli 
great candour. It Avas asked, Avhether the schools 
Avhich prepared students for the university Avcrc 
really giving a national education to German yoiitli 
destined for higher professions. The Germans foim^I 
themselves suddenly face to face with a number of 
practical problems, educational as Avell as political 
and economic, Avhich could be solved only by a 
thorough comprehension of the time. One thing wa« 
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plain, the people felt obliged to meet the growing 
need of providing youth with modern means of edu- 
cation in a more extensive manner than formerly. 
It was observed, that physical power and energy of 
will did not suffice for the increased demands of 
practical life. The discussion of educational condi- 
tions existing in the Empire soon spread from the 
limited sphere of teachers^ clubs to a wider sphere 
embracing all men of education. Questions of school 
management and organisation, education, and train- 
ing have become, especially since the close of the sev- 
enth decade, ever fresh subjects of public discussion 
in daily papers and reviews, and they continue to agi- 
tjite tlie nation as never before. A number of popu- 
lar societies have been established which in various 
ways attem))t a solution of the school question ; among 
their members laymen arc often in the majority. 
The unification of the German States into an Em- 
pire has resulted in attempts at greater uniformity 
of the various school systems. For the purpose of 
arranging this uniformity an imperial school com- 
mission was aj3pointed in 1875. This commission 
succeeded in prevailing upon the four kingdoms — 
Prussia, Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and Saxony — to re- 
form their classical schools in 1891-1893 by adopt- 
ing new programmes and time-tables in their gym- 
nasia, which on the one hand meet the demands of 
modern life by limiting the time devoted to human- 
istic studies, and on the other hand establish a most 
desirable uniformity concerning preparatory studies 
for the university. 

Prussia, first of all, began with new courses of 
study in 1882, of which the preliminary work is 
traced back to the ministry of Ealk. These new 
'bourses signify a return from the preponderating 
gvammatical practice of Latin to the older human- 
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ism which laid stress upon the contents of the 
classics. These courses prescribed a reduction in the 
linguistic instruction: Latin lost nine hours a week, 
Greek two, and at the same time the beginning of 
the latter study was postijoned two years. Beading 
the classics was placed in the foreground, but a cer- 
tain ability in the written use of Latin was demanded, 
and Latin composition retained its former import- 
ance. But a new phase for the development of the 
classical schools came with the beginning of the 
reign of Wilhelm II. (1888). Filled with the idea 
that the schools should meet the danger which threat- 
ened the State through social democracy, he ordered 
an investigation by the Prussian educational authori- 
ties into the means by which this could bo done. A 
consequence of this was the convocation of a confer- 
ence of schoolmen and educated laymen, wdiich took 
place in December, 1890, in Berlin. It was natural 
that their deliberations should embrace all the ques- 
tions which at present interest secondary education. 
The assembly, owing to tlie character of the men se- 
lected for it, inclined toward leaving the humanistic 
studies of the gymnasium intact, and preserving the 
position of these schools as the most important and 
exclusive preparatory schools of the university. An 
indirect influence of the resolutions passed by the con- 
ference became obvious, however, in the now ])ro- 
gramnies published in 1892. In the latter the object 
of doing away with overburdening the students by 
mental work, is clearly demonstrated, and more phy- 
sical exercises are prescribed. For this purpose not 
only the time for gymnastic exercises is increased, 
but also the whole number of intellectual lessons per 
week is diminished. This is done at the expense of 
the humanistic studies; Latin lost fifteen and Greek 
four hours a week. Latin compositions, which had 
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been discredited before, were now abandoned, and 
Cicero was rejected as a model for style. The object 
of teaching Latin is now restricted to linguistic- 
logical training and familiarity with Roman litera- 
ture’^; that of Greek, the knowledge of literature 
alone ; as purpose of the entire humanistic education 
is assigned, historical comprehension of antiquity.” 
The good intention to give more time and space to 
modern educational elements, also prompted these 
changes. English, as an optional study, was intro- 
duced everywhere, and drawing was re-enforced. 
Tlie gymnasium, it was thought, was now able to give 
preparatory education to all higher professions, the 
technological included, and do it either alone or to- 
gether with other kinds of secondary institutions. 
To another point of view attention was called in the 
new programmes, namely, the training of character. 
Religion, German, and history are especially to servo 
this purpose. Lately (since 1895) it is officially 
permitted to increase the number of Latin lessons 
in the upper grades one lesson a week. 

Also, in most other German States changes were 
made in the time-tables of gymnasia during the sev- 
enties and eighties ; for example, in the Grand Duchy 
of Hessia in 1877 and 1884, in Saxony in 1882, in 
Baden in 1883. Bavaria in 1874 extended the course 
of its gymnasia from eight to nine years, for the pur- 
pose of establishing more complete uniformity with 
the north German schools, tlie realistic branches be- 
ing still a little neglected. The new programmes, 
given since 1891 in Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and Sax- 
ony disclose the same tendencies that prompted the 
Prussian authorities in 1892. Everywhere the edu- 
cation of the mind and the training of the character 
are strongly emphasised, and modern culture, espe- 
cially natural science, is treated with more consid- 
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eration than before. The number of lessons in clas- 
sical languages, as in Prussia, is decreased every- 
where; for the method of instruction it has become 
an axiom, that reading the classics should be the 
main point, while Ciceronian writing-exercises are 
abolished. Thus, for instance, it is said in the Wiir- 
temberg programme : Training the students as 
though they were all to become philological teachers 
should be avoided. In gymnasia the object should be 
to impart the elements of classical culture, and to 
open up ancient intellectual life.’’ Latin composi- 
tion Avas abandoned also in Saxon3^ Likewise the 
partition of the matter of instruction upon the va- 
rious grades has become more uniform. French gen- 
erally (except in Bavaria) begins in the second 
grade (from below), Greek in the fourth. 

Thus humanism in the classical schools expe- 
rienced a setback at the close of the century, at the 
beginning of which it had undisputed dominion. It 
might be said, of course, that it only now begins in 
earnest to free itself of the barnacles that have im- 
peded its progress — that is, the dry, tedious Latin 
exercises of the earlier times. It is certainly a laud- 
able tendency of the various courses lately adopted 
to bring the real content of humanism, which is to 
be acquired only hy reading the authors, to its fullest 
effect upon the mind and character of the students. 
However, it is not generally believed that the new 
courses of studies (or programmes) have finally and 
in the best way solved the gyrnnasial questions of tlic 
present. It may not be right that the old philologi- 
cal teachers pretend not to be able to accomplish what 
is prescribed, owing to the diminished number of 
hours allotted to them. More important is the other 
consideration, whether the classical school can carry 
the additional load of ancient and modern culture. 
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But most important, perhaps, is the fact that human- 
ism has lost in the life of adults the place it used to 
take. It will be a question for the nation in future 
to decide, if, and to what extent, it can further pre- 
serve that medium of education in the centre of 
classical education without prejudice to other inter- 
ests. 

Ilealscliulen (modern high schools) — Technological 
Universities , — Side by side with classical schools the 
system of modern high schools obtained, during the 
nineteenth century, such an extension in breadth and 
height that it could assume equal importance with 
tlie classical and the elementary instruction. This 
development is based upon the rise of the natural 
sciences during the same period; upon the applica- 
tions which their results found in technology imme- 
diately; and upon the elevation of the middle citizen 
class, and other circumstances. By way of exact 
research the natural sciences soon experienced a rapid 
development in the first decades of the century. They 
kept on progressing, and soon occupied a considerable 
part in the enormous enlargement of the philosophi- 
cal faculty of the university. As a natural conse- 
quence, thej^ soon commenced to claim their place in 
the education of the nation and in the instruction 
of youth, side by side with the philosophical sciences. 
At the same time, in the economical life of the peo- 
ple, especially since the third decade, the most notable 
changes have taken place, in consequence of new dis- 
coveries and inventions. As early as 1818, steam 
vessels plied on German rivers; twenty years later 
the trans-Atlantic steamer routes were opened, which 
became of vast importance to Germany. In 1833 the 
first telegraphic wire was strung, and in the same 
decade the first railroads were built in Germany. 
Ihrough all these things commerce and industry re- 
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ceived a powerful impetus. The development of the 
tariff system in Gerinany acted in the same direction. 

In Prussia, at the beginning of the century, even 
the separate provinces were locked against each other. 
The tariff orders of the second decade of the century 
created a freer motion, and later (in 1834) this free- 
dom was extended by the establishment of a tariff 
union (Zollvercin) beyond the frontiers of Prussia 
to a large number of German States. The ultimate 
consequence of all these economic changes was the 
elevation of the citizen class, especially of the wage- 
earning classes in industrial and mercantile pursuits. 
How much, indeed, needed to be done for them can 
be seen frr>ra the biography of the Prussian state 
councillor, Fr. von Knuth, by P. Goldsmldt ( Berlin, 
1888). Knuth, who had been tutor of the two Hum- 
boldts, and who afterwards entered the Prussian Ad- 
ministration, attempted earnestly, shortly after the 
war of liberation, to inaugurate a better education 
of the wage-earning classes. The actual state of their 
knowledge was very low. Many of them could not 
write; foreign inventions and scientific discoveries 
were not utilised; enterprising spirit they had none; 
they had to be pushed and persuaded by govern- 
mental officials to everything that was in their own 
interest. To see the difference between then and now 
one need only compare the present extent and im- 
portance of every kind of industry in Germany. 

Finally, a profession of its own, of technical men, 
grew up in consequence of these economic, industrial, 
and scientific revolutions, represented by men upon 
whose professional and general education life made 
ever-growing demands. This development is reflected 
in the growth and development of technological uni- 
versities, which had their beginnings in secondary 
technical schools, and are now institutions which are 
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justly ranked with the old universities; at any rate, 
they lay claim to equality with them. In 1794, first 
of all in Paris, an jEcole Polyteehnique was es- 
tablished; following this model, in 1806 in Prague, 
and in 1815 in Vienna, polytechnical institutions 
were established. 

In Prussia as early as 1790 the Eoyal Architec- 
tural Academy was founded. In 1821, on the ad- 
vice of Beuth, the Technical Institute ” was added 
to it. This was an industrial school of two grades, 
after the model of which schools of only one grade 
were established in the provinces. Similar schools 
came into existence in the first part of the century in 
different places of Germany. 

They ordinarily required as a preliminary educa- 
tion not more than the common or elementary 
branches, but they represented, on the other hand, 
the highest stage of technical instruction. Since 
about the middle of this century some of them have 
widened their scope and become polytechnical insti- 
tutions, and assumed the character of universities. 
Thus the school in Hanover in 1845, that in Dresden 
in 1851, that in Karlsrhue in 1863, etc. For this 
kind of school, especially, the Polytechnicum of Zu- 
rich (established in 1854) became the model, partly 
through the prominence of its distinguished teachers 
and partly through its organisation ; because here a 
jiliilosophical department with political economy was 
opened, which seemed to offer full compensation for 
the work of the philosophical faculty at a university. 
In 1868, in Munich, a similar institution for tech- 
nological instruction "svas opened. In Prussia the 

Industrial Institute,^^ which had resulted from the 
old Technical Institute,” became in 1866 an in- 
dustrial academy,” and was, in 1879, combined with 
the old-established Architectural Academy ” and 
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called Technical University/^ The polytechnica of 
Hanover and Aix-la-Chapelle were changed to con- 
form with that of Berlin. 

The new universities thus developed have the pur- 
pose ‘^of affording higher instruction for the tech- 
nical professions in state and community service, as 
well as in industrial life, and of cultivating sciences 
and arts which are intimately connected with the 
field of technology.’’ They prove themselves equal 
to universities in tlie following points: They claim 
for their matriculated students the same preparatory 
education required the old universities, namely, 
one of nine years at a classical high school; they 
grant and insist upon perfect freedom in teaching and 
learning, and are under the direction of rectors 
elected for one year, instead of having principals 
chosen for life, as in secondary schools. 

Comhination of Classical and Modern High 
Schools , — The modern high schools, or Realschuleii, 
in their various forms, since the first decades of the 
century tried to answer the demand for preparatory 
education made by tlicse newly established polytech- 
nica, as Avell as those which high-standing industrial 
private enterprises made upon their leaders and tech- 
nical men. Furthermore, they tried to meet the de- 
mands of the middle class of citizens for a suitable 
general education upon a modern basis — that is, a 
general education without a study of the classics. 
During the second and third decades such schools, 
mostly called Realschiilen or burgher schools, were es- 
tablished in nearly all German States. The endeav- 
ours of Spilleke, Scheibert, Mager, and others for the 
theoretical and practical organisation of such schools 
fall in this period. They still combined the higher 
and lower stages of realistic instruction. But soon 
a more advanced preliminary education was claimed, 
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especially for the technological professions, which 
could not bo given by these simple Kealschiilen or 
burgher schools. Neither could that preparation 
be had in the classical schools as they were then or- 
ganised. Higher mathematics and natural sciences 
were necessary for this kind of education ; also mod- 
ern languages, as an important auxiliary means of 
modern commerce. 

For this reason another kind of preparatory school 
came into existence, a combination of classical and 
modern high school, the so-called Tfealgymnasium, 
whi( h, owing to the higher studies for which it pre- 
pared, introduced the study of Latin in its pro- 
gramme. Thus a combination high school was opened 
in Berlin in 1828, in Gotha in 1836. In the Uiichy 
of Nassau the diet, in 1839, urged the establishment 
of such an institution in Wiesbaden, and the govern- 
ment evinced much interest in the plan; in 1845 the 
school was opened. Concerning the object of such 
schools, the law ordering the establishment says as 
folknvs: The Realgymnasium of Wiesbaden has the 
purpose of a general scientific preparatory education 
for those who intend to devote themselves to a tech- 
nical-practical profession, and who, immediately af- 
ter graduation, enter upon it, or who intend to con- 
tinue their studies in a professional school or poly- 
technical university.’’ The institution, from its be- 
ginning, had Latin in its course of study; in this it 
^vent as far as reading Horace, following the pro- 
gramme afterwards adopted elsewhere, and required a 
Latin composition at the maturity examination. It 
only consisted of three upper grades of its own, the 
lower ones agreeing with tliose of the classical school. 

As a matter of course, in their further progress of 
development these schools turned their eyes also to- 
ward the universities, for it ^vas obvious, that they 
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were able to give at least as good a preparation for 
mathematical, scientific, and modern-language stud- 
ies as the humanistic gymnasia. The year 1848 em- 
phasised the coiise(pieiiccs of the case in question. 
At the Prussian state school conference of 1849 the 
government proposed to raise above a common foun- 
dation both a Gymnasium and a Realgymnasium, to 
which proposition the conference added the other de- 
mand — that graduation from the latter should en- 
title to admission to tlie philosophical faculty of the 
university. Tlie epoch following was not favourable 
to this modern high school of advanced grade. How- 
ever, the same length of course which the classical 
high school maintains, i.e., nine years, indicates 
that to a certain degree an equalisation could not be 
denied them. This was acknowledged in Prussia by 
an order concerning instruction and examination in 
Realschulen and burgher schools in 1850, which took 
the place of the preliminary instructions ’’ of 1SS2 
for modern high schools without any distinction. 

According to this new order, modern high schools 
of first and second rank wore distinguished. For 
the first, a course of nine years, like that of a gym- 
nasium, was laid down, and Latin was made a com- 
pulsory study. In 1870 those schools were granted 
the right to prepare for mathematical, sciontilic, and 
modern linguistic studies in the university, which 
implied admission of their graduates to the univer- 
sity without entrance examination. Alreadj^ in 180 4 
Bavaria had secondary schools of this kind, with the 
same qualification, and bearing the name liealgym- 
nasia.^^ They had the same length of course as ilie 
Bavarian gymnasia, and were enlarged in 1874 to in- 
stitutions of nine grades. The three lower grades 
agree with those of the gymnasia. In Wiirtemberg, 
in 1867, a realgymnasium ’’ was branched otf from 
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the Stuttgart gymnasium ; later a similar school was 
opened in Ulm. These combination high schools of 
Wiii temberg claim to have more of a humanistic 
character than those of northern Germany, on ac- 
count of their extended Latin practice. Their grad- 
uates are admitted to the polytechnicum and to the 
agricultural academy, also to studies in the philoso- 
phical, the scientific, and the law faculty of the uni- 
versity. Prussia followed these States in 1882 by 
also giving the name of Kealgymnasia ’’ to the 
Ecalschiilen ” of tlie first rank ; the enlargement of 
their gymnasial character was to be seen in a greater 
number of lessons devoted to Latin. In Saxony 
such combination high schools of a nine-years^ course 
liave existed since 1884. 

Gradually the Realschule ’’ (the realistic high 
school in contradistinction to classical school) has 
changed also. As the technical professions rose to 
an equality with the old so-called learned professions, 
modern secondary education assumed more import- 
Miice, especially since the re-establishincnt of the Em- 
pire after 1870, so that the former merely technical 
preparatory institutions gradually changed to second- 
ary schools for general culture. It has even been 
asserted that since these schools had to a great extent 
been divested of this purely technical or industrial 
character, they should now give that modern educa- 
tion which the times demanded for the sons of lead- 
ing men in all occupations. The most radical advo- 
cates saw, and still see, in the realistic school (with- 
out classical languages) the gymnasium of the fu- 
ture ; those who like to preserve existing institutions 
endeavour to secure full equalisation of both modern 
and classical high schools. This is especially ob- 
vious in reference to the qualifications for admission 
to the university, and the next step to this aim is the 
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admission to the study of medicine. But others deny 
the justice of such a step, and wish to see the realis- 
tic high schools pushed back into their old place of 
technical preparatory institutions. At the present 
time these questions are vigorously discussed in the 
educational press. The Prussian government in its 
last reform measure, in 1892, has taken a position 
with regard to these questions which was not ex- 
pected after the issue of the courses of study in 
1882. The December conference of 1890 concluded 
that the combibiation high schools (Kealgymnasia) 
should bo suppressed, and that in future, besides the 
classical high schools (gymnasia), only institutions 
without Latin, the so-called upper Realschulen, should 
exist. But the new courses of study prepared by an 
executive committee of that conference do not fol- 
low tliat plan, except in reducing the time allotted 
to Latin in the combination schools. In these new 
courses the upper Ilealschulen are made nearly equiil 
with them in their privileges of preparing for higher 
studies, and the question as to whether the combi- 
nation school is still entitled to exist side by side with 
the classical and the realistic schools, is left open. 
The steps taken lead to no solution. 

Recently general attention has been bestowed upon 
the experiments made in postponing the beginning of 
Latin at the gymnasia, as well as the combination 
schools to a higher grade, and thus to establish a 
common foundation for all schools of nine grades 
(Altona and Frankfort courses of study). 

The just-mentioned upper realistic high schools 
(without Latin) came into existence in Prussia dur- 
ing the seventh decade. They grew out of the former 
industrial schools (GewTrbeschulen), and were soon 
classed among the secondary institutions of nine 
grades — that is, schools which attempt to give general 
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modern education based upon modem languages, 
mathematics, and natural sciences, without Latin. 
After having lost, in 1886, the privilege of sending 
their graduates to the Academy of Architecture, they 
regained this privilege in 1892, as has been men- 
tioned. Furthermore, they gained for their graduates 
admission to the philosophical faculty at the univer- 
sity, at least for the study of mathematics and nat- 
ural sciences. In Wiirtcmberg the corresponding 
school form, a modern high school without Latin, 
obtained, in 1876, the qualification of sending its 
gra«luates to the polytechnicuin and to the natural 
science faculty of the university. Schools of this 
kind exist also in the States of Oldenburg and Bruns- 
wick. 

Loiver Realschiden and Burgher Schools . — While 
thus, during the nineteenth century, frequent remod- 
elling of the former realistic or industrial high school 
has resulted in a system of schools for general cul- 
ture which arc at the same time preparatory insti- 
tutions for higher education, the original form of it, 
the so-called ^Mmrgher school^’ was neglected and 
lagged behind in development. It tried to give a 
suitable secondary education for practical pursuits. 
The problem which the eighteenth century proposed, 
i.c., to meet the needs of the rising burgher class,” 
has not yet been solved satisfactorily in the present 
century. Only in a few German States and cities 
the burgher schools could freely develop in tlie eco- 
nomical interests of the wage-earning classes. Thus, 
for instance, in the three republican States of Ger- 
many, the free cities, Hamburg, Bremen, and Lii- 
beck. In other States, tlic original object of such, 
schools was turned aside by alien considerations, 
and often ^^the Latin of the classical schools was 
euperimposed upon them.” This was done in Prus- 

M 
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sia by means of the preliminary instructions of 
1832.’’ The “ examination order of 1859 ” classi- 
fied these middle schools as burgher schools or Real- 
schulen of the second rank. 

The study of Latin seems to have been thought in- 
dispensable for the privilege of one year’s service 
in the army.” Only when after the sudden terri- 
torial expansion of the State in 1866 the Prussian 
school authorities came in contact with other than 
Prussian institutions which had shaken off Latin, 
the need of burgher schools without Latin ” was 
felt more acutely. In 1873, first of all, in Breslau 
such a school (conducted by Rector Dr. Bach) was 
granted the privilege of giving the certificate of 
one year’s service in the anny. (Boys who have only 
an elementary education must serve three years in 
the army.) In the courses of study issued by the 
minister of education in 1882 these secondary schools 
of an inferior grade were officially prevented from 
amalgamation with Realschulen of the first rank. 
The introduction to the official programmes contains 
these words : An obvious need has shown that sec- 
ondary schools must be established for an advanced 
education which in six years, by excluding Latin, 
may lead to a certain degree of completion ; schools 
which do not aim at preparing for higher education, 
but which will enable qualified pupils to acquire 
the military certificate of one year’s service.” Nev- 
ertheless, the number of these schools increased but 
little in the following years. Their development 
was hindered by the fact that the other high schools 
usurped their functions to a large extent; that is, 
they kept a great number of students only until they 
obtained the certificate referred to, a circumstance 
which is considered favourable neither for the educa- 
tion of students preparing for higher studies nor 
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for the burgher school pupils. The December con- 
ference of 1890 (see above) recognised this evil and 
proposed a number of remedies which the executive 
committee, kept in session to complete the work of 
the conference, adopted in 1892. Among other reme- 
dies a closing examination was required of the stu- 
dents who left tlie gymnasium in the sixth year of 
the course. This was done to make them equal in this 
respect to the students of the burgher schools and 
to take away from them an apparently undeserved 
privilege. The difference between institutions of 
seven and those of six-year courses was abolished 
and the name Kealschule was given to schools of 
six grades only. Also in other German States at- 
tempts were made during the seventh and eighth de- 
cades to foster schools without Latin for the middle 
class of society. In Bavaria such schools were estab- 
lished in 1877, in Saxony and Hessia in 1884, in 
Baden in 1885; in Wurtemberg they had existed 
already for some time. Latin is excluded from them 
as a regular branch of study, but some have Latin 
as an optional study, because they have to perform 
the task of a pro-gymnasium or incomplete gymna- 
sium in small towns. 

Generally, it may be said, the opinion is prevalent 
that the extension of this kind of schools has proved 
a social benefit for the nation, especially for indus- 
trial communities. A special advocate of these high 
schools of six years without Latin, School Councillor 
Dr. Bertram, in Berlin, has expressed this opinion in 
these words: More and more has this idea ripened 
among industrial people that their welfare and 
happiness is based upon two facts. The one is that 
they can readily earn a livelihood and find suitable 
spheres of activity; the other and more potent fact 
IS that by means of these high schools, specially de- 
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signed for their needs, they participate in the gen- 
eral education of the nation. They feel that they 
receive a satisfactory preparatory education, and 
hence assume an adequate position in the economy of 
the nation/’ (Proceedings of the Dec. Conf., p. 
354.) 

Public Elementary Schools up to 1860 , — The pub- 
lic elementary schools, or Volksschulen, only called 
so generally during the nineteenth century, increased 
at first only in number and improved in exteimal 
conditions. The governmental authorities endeav- 
oured to approach the aim sot for the State by drawing 
into the influence of compulsory elementary in- 
struction all children wlio could not aspire to sec- 
ondary and higher education, owing to the want of 
means. This aim has nearly been reached at the 
close of this century. In Prussia, for instance, the 
percentage of children illegally withheld from school 
was found to be 0.02 per cent, for 1891 ; the percent- 
age of tliose who were released tcmj)orarily or for 
good before the age of fourteen, having completed the 
course or otherwise been taught, was 1.55 per cent. 
The other 98.43 per cent, were educated in public or 
private schools or in asylums, owing to physical or 
mental defects. The result is that the conscription of 
military and naval recruits shows the small per- 
centage of illiteracy of 0.16 per cent, in 1897, and 
even that small fraction of one per cent, does not 
represent absolute, but only relative illiteracy. But 
these numbers can not disguise the fact that there 
still remains much to be done by the State toward 
a complete performance of its civilising task. In 
many places the number of pupils to each teacher 
still surpasses the number prescribed by law. The 
distance many children have to walk to reach school 
is often too far, and a large number of children 
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are not seated according to educational and hygienic 
principles. The funds and the annual appropriations 
by communities and the State are considerably larger 
than in former years, although in this respect, con- 
sidering the magnitude of the task, not all justifi- 
able claims are met. The teachers’ salaries have been 
increased of late, the pension and annuity funds aug- 
mented, and for the construction of schoolhouses and 
their equipment large sums have been appropriated 
and expended. 

Greater, even, than the exterior changes which 
the public elementary schools have experienced have 
been the interior changes since the close of the last 
century. Those changes, which may be termed re- 
forms, are intimately connected Avitli the name of one 
man, that of the Swiss citizen Heinrich Pestalozzi 
(1710-1827). The efiects which his influence has 
had upon the organisation and management of pub- 
lic instruction are threefold: (1) He awakened a 
deep-rooted interest on the part of the State in ele- 
mentary education; (2) he has deepened elementary 
instruction and worked great improvements in its 
methods; (0) the world owes to him the formation 
of an elementary teacher’s profession, the members 
of which do their work with devotion, being active 
not only in the welfare of their own profession, but 
also in the progress of their professional science. 
Pestalozzi, who was still under the potent influence 
of the era of enlightenment, directed all his thoughts 
and emotions toward educating and elevating the 
people mentally and ethically to a higher level of 
civilisation and culture. I saw your tears,” he 
wrote to a friend who Avas the witness of his first 
trials in teaching, and in my bosom tliere surged 
a rage against the man who said that the en- 
nobling of the people is only a dream. Ho; it is 
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not a dream. I will give the art of ennobling into the 
hands of the mothers, into the hands of the children, 
into the hands of innocence, and the evil ones will 
cease saying it is a dream.^’ But the public educa- 
tion he meant was not intended to be the customary 
education which consisted in reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and perhaps a little knowledge of nature, and 
which had been offered because it was necessary 
in common life, but it ^vas to have the high aim 
to develop the mental and moral faculties of the 
pupils and to awaken even in the poorest child a 
noble sense of humanity. A minute methodical treat- 
ment of elementary branches through Pcstalozzi and 
his successors resulted from this principle. And 
lastly, it may be said, the activity of a profession 
of elementary school-teachers is recognisable every- 
where in the entire history of the public school of 
the nineteenth century. 

That State which at the l)oginning of the century 
made the nearest approach to the pedagogy of Pos- 
talozzi was Prussia, which, after the disaster of 1800 
(Napoleon’s victory at Jena), saw in Pestalozzi’s 
ideal one of the means to re-establish the State. Men 
like Fichte and Stein called attention to the new 
method of education, and expected from it a renova- 
tion of the entire public life. Young teachers were 
sent to Pestalozzi to learn his manner of teaching 
by personal observation, and they became eager to 
transplant it into Prussia. Soon astonishing activity 
was displayed on the part of the government, as 
well as by professional men of all kinds, in behalf 
of the schools. With the reaction, however, which 
set in in all political affairs after the war of lib- 
eration, the government withdrew from tin’s activity 
before the spontaneous impetus of public spirit; but 
it continued to care for the increase and belter ina- 
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terial foundations of the school system. While thus 
the Government withdrew from influencing the inner 
working of the schools after having engrafted upon 
it the spirit and methods of Father Pestalozzi/’ 
the teachers personally devoted themselves zealously 
to the further development and improvement of his 
methods in theory and practice. A vivid description 
of this epoch, in which the schools were free on the 
one hand from politics, and on the other hand from 
minute official regulations, is given by Kellner in 
the first part of his Lebensblatter ” (Freiburg, 
1892). The most prominent representative of the 
elementary school system during this epoch was Adolf 
Diesterweg, from 1832 to 1847 director (principal) 
of the newly established normal school for city teach- 
ers in Berlin. But after 1840 the State authorities 
began to take energetic measures for the purpose of 
counteracting enlightening tendencies in normal and 
elementary schools. A suitable pretext to this w^as 
given by an undue exaggeration of the objects of 
public instruction in normal and lower schools which 
had taken place in some institutions. These at- 
tempts on the part of the government were soon 
considerably increased when it was found that some 
teachers had taken part in the o])positional move- 
ments of the year 1848. The reaction following that 
eventful year turned also against the public school. 
Instruction in normal and lower schools was to be re- 
duced to that simplicity which is required by ac- 
tual conditions.’^ Idiis intention was plainly ex- 
pressed in the w^ell-known regulations of Stiehl of 
1854. In these governmental regulations the educa- 
tion offered in the ungraded school of rural districts 
was made the standard for the whole system of ele- 
mentary schools. Beligious instruction was made the 
centre of the daily programme and the core of the 
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entire course, sO'Called realistic or secular knowl- 
edge was greatly restricted to the bare elements, and 
even for religious instruction the memoriter practice 
was prescribed as the mode of procedure to be fol- 
lowed. 

Similar counter-movements and reactions took 
place at various times in other German States. In 
Bavaria a reorganisation of the public schools began 
with the year 1802. The compulsory feature of ele- 
mentary education was made more severe, school 
discipline was regulated by law, and a course of 
studj^ Avas elaborated which showed the deep in- 
fluence of Pestalozzi’s pedagogy, but Avhich for this 
very reason was not free from extravagant demands. 
A restricting revision of the course was deemed nec- 
essary as early as 1811. Toward the end of the third 
decade a complete reaction set in under the ministry 
of Abel. A strictly religious character Avas made the 
end and aim of the public school, and this tendency 
prevailed till the end of the fifth decade. In Wiir- 
temberg, Avhich had been a purely Protestant State 
up to the beginning of the nineteenth century, the 
necessity to reorganise the public-school system came 
Avith the inmiigration of neAV citizens belonging to 
other confessions. A decree for Catholic schools Avas 
issued in 1808, a new decree for Protestant schools 
in 1810, and in the folloAving year the first public 
normal school for the preparation of elementary 
teachers Avas oj)ened. Both school laws rested upon 
PestalozzPs principles and practice. Of course this 
potent influence was banished from the schools by the 
government after a few years, probably because 
it acted in the beginning more destructively than con- 
structh^ely. However, to some extent Pcstalozzi^^' 
infliience remained active among the teachers for 
many years. In 1836 a school law for elementary 
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schools was issued, which has remained to this day 
the basis of the Wurtemberg public-school system. 
The laws of other States are dated as follows: Nas- 
sau, 1817 ; Weimar, 1821, 1822; Baden, 1834; Sax- 
ony, 1835. 

Later Developments of the Public Schools . — Since 
the sixth decade a counter-movement of great strength 
has followed upon the preceding reaction, at first dur- 
ing the ministry of von Bethmann-IIollweg (1858- 
1862). In the course of study of the elementary 
schools the realistic branches were strengthened by 
allowing them more time^; the incmoriter work in re- 
ligion was diminished; the professional preparation 
of the teachers assumed a more liberal character — 
for instance, by admitting German literature in the 
normal schools, a branch which had been excluded 
by the regulations of the former period. With this 
step there began a gradual revision of the former 
rules by practice — that is to say, the teachers them- 
selves went beyond the restrictive regulations. This 
had been going on for some years when a reorganisa- 
tion was undertaken with great vigour by the minister 
of education, Mr. Falk (1872-1879). In 1872 a law 
defining school supervision was prepared and passed 
by the diet (legislature). Upon the authority granted 
him by the law, he issued his general regulations,’^ 
which gave to the elementary schools, both lower and 
advanced, a modernised course of study ; the profes- 
sional education of teachers in preparatory and nor- 
mal schools was greatly improved by the new de- 
cree, also the examination system belonging to it. 
The motive which dictated the law of school super- 
vision was, as is well understood, to strengthen the 
hands of the government in its struggle with the 
Catholic hierarchy, which was then prominent be- 
fore the public. The law afiirmed again the sove- 
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reign right of the State over the whole school sys- 
tem, including the elementary or people^s schools. 
The general civil law of 1794 had already declared 
the principle of the State’s sovereignty over the 
schools, but the supervision of elementary schools un- 
til 1872 had been left to the Church. Now, it was by 
law claimed by the functionaries of the State, and 
only in exceptional cases were ecclesiastical inspec- 
tors retained, but with the understanding that they 
were acting under orders of the State. In practice 
clergymen have been acting as school inspectors even 
since the passage of the new law, but since then the 
State has gradually increased the number of local sec- 
ular school inspectors, especially in the eastern anfl 
western frontier provinces; these men act as profes- 
sional supervisors and superintendents, and report to 
superior State authorities. The rencAved claims upon 
supervision by the State became especially important 
in regard to religious instruction, for the ITalk law de- 
nied the interpretation of the former custom, ac- 
cording to which the teacher of religion received his 
authority from the church and was ultimately respon- 
sible to it. With reference to the denomination.! I 
character of the schools which had hitherto been 
retained, a change was made, to wit, the so-called 
simultaneous schools were admitted wherever it was 
commendable to have combined instead of separate 
schools. The purpose was to facilitate the organi- 
sation and management of schools. The new course 
of study greatly restricted memoriter work in reli- 
gious instruction, and suggested in its place emotional 
assimilation of religious matter. Nature study was 
greatly emphasised in the new course and provided 
with a larger number of hours per week. Further- 
more, in this period (the Falk Era) the material 
basis of the schools was improved by larger annual 
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appropriations, by raising the teachers’ salaries, in- 
creasing the number of schools and class rooms, by 
granting more liberal equipment with means of in- 
struction, and other measures. 

The ministry of Gossler (1881-1891) generally ad- 
hered to the principles of the administration of Falk, 
but in the proposed school law which Minister von 
Zedlitz prepared and presented to the house of depu- 
ties a decisive retrograde step was noticeable. The 
religious denominational character of the lower 
schools w'as again recognised in this bill; instruction 
ill religion was placed in the centre of the teacher’s 
work. The motive of this bill was the endeavour to 
equip the schools with means for the struggle of the 
State Avith social democracy. The excitement which 
Zedlitz’s project produced in Prussia as well as in 
other German States is not yet forgotten. In parlia- 
mentary, as Avell as in other public discussions, de- 
cided disinclination of educated people against the 
principles underlying the bill was manifested. It 
Avas urged that the public school had purposes out- 
side of religious and moral education, namely, the 
imparting of a considerable amount of realistic 
knoAvledgo for theoretical and practical purposes, and 
furthermore, that as contrasted Avitli unnecessary 
separation along the line of religious confession the 
homogeneity of all citizens in a national and civil 
respect should he emphasised. The purely ecclesias- 
tical and the conservative parties in the house of 
deputies saAV in the bill the best expression of their 
Avishes and opinions. The gxwernmoiit AvithdreAV the 
bill, although it is alleged that its passage seemed 
secured by a sufficient nnmbcv of votes. Up to the 
present time no huv for elementary schools has been 
passed in Prussia, and under ])revailing circum- 
stances no laAv Avill be passed in the near future, much 
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less a general school law, though the government has 
tried to frame such a law, ever since the beginning of 
the century and the constitution adopted in 1850 
specifically prescribed it. It seems the prevailing 
view that neither the one nor the other law will be 
passed if submitted to the legislature. Hence it has 
been thought best, for the purpose of avoiding violent 
clashing of opposing views, to restrict the action of 
the government to providing better financial support 
of the schools and thus improving them. 

Similar troubles agitated other German States at 
an earlier date. In Baden, for instance, in 1860, a 
law was passed concerning the relation of the church 
to the state, which law affirmed the general princi- 
ple with regard to the schools, namely that the man- 
agement of the schools was a function of the state, 
lleligious education might be conducted and inspected 
by the church authorities, but without prejudice 
of the uniform state authority over institutions for 
instruction and education.’’ A secular central author- 
ity was established in 1861 in the supreme school 
council. The real struggle began when in 1864, by 
a special decree, state inspectors were appointed for 
public elementary schools. The presidents of local 
school boards, who were the superintendents or in- 
spectors by ancient custom, were to be appointed by 
the government; clergymen ordinarily, as heretofore, 
might be chosen for that office, but the law acknowl- 
edged no obligation for such a choice. District 
(county) school commissioners, as State officials, 
Catholic and Protestant, were also appointed. The 
Catholic hierarchy opposed these appointments vigor- 
ously by refusing all assistance in school matters, and 
by breaking off all communication with the govern- 
ment. The Protestant clergy likewise showed dis- 
content with the provisions of the new law. The 
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struggle was interrupted by the events of the war of 
1866^, and afterwards was concluded by a compro- 
mise in form of a new law (1868) which in some 
points yielded to the demands of the clergy. In Ba- 
varia, from the beginning of the sixth decade, the 
desire for a school law was strongly felt, and at- 
tempts were made to meet the wishes of the people. 
As a first step to this end may be considered the pass- 
age of a teachers’ salary law, dated 1861. A bill for 
a school law dated 1867 produced much agitation 
all over the State. The cause was here, as elsewhere, 
the proposed separation of the school from the 
oliureli. A compromise between the two chambers 
of the diet was not accomplished. In place of a law, 
the minister of education, Von Lutz, during the sev- 
enth decade, introduced by decree some of the mod- 
ern features of organisation and management into 
tlie public-school system. Thus, for instance, secu- 
lar was acknowledged side by side with ecclesiastical 
inspection, and the mixed school (containing both 
Catholic and Protestant children) was declared per- 
missible. Other States also regulated their school 
system during the second part of the century upon 
a modern basis. Thus 'Wurtemberg did so by the 
many additions to the law of 1836 (mentioned be- 
fore), which additions were all decreed since 1858. 
A model course of study for ungraded schools ^vas 
issued in 1870. In Saxony, in 1873, the public- 
school law of 1835 was replaced by a new one; the 
normal-school system was regulated and given an 
official course of study. In the duchy of Gotha a 
school law was passed in 1863 and revised in 1872. 

Also in Austria considerable changes occurred dur- 
ing this century in the field of public education. 
After the passage of the political constitution of 
the German public schools ” of 1805, which was an 
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expression of retrogressive conservatism, the schools 
remained for over forty years upon a low plane of 
development, partly in consequence of this law, partly 
because of the general stagnation under the domina* 
tion of Metternich. Only since the revolution of 
1848, which put an end to the regime of Metternich, 
the State again turned its attention to public edii> 
cation. A new and powerful impetus was given 
the improvement of the schools by the disasters of 
the year 1866, which led to the passage of a liberal 
imperial public-school law in 1869 applicable to all 
the crown lands of Oisleithania. 

Future Prospects . — The history of the German 
school system can look back upon a long development. 
It shows that the school has ever been closely con- 
nected with the most important interests of the Ger- 
man people and always nearly related to everything 
that has deeply agitated the people. It is obvious 
that the present time is anything but a time of satis- 
fied repose in a position reached after long strug- 
gles; in many respects it is a time of investigation 
and transition. In the foregoing pages it has been 
the object to indicate this. 

In the secondary schools (formerly represented 
exclusively by the gymnasium or classical school, 
now by a variety of school forms) modern education 
will not cease to claim equality with the classical; 
the future, perhaps, will have to decide whether it 
deserves equality with classical education. Of course, 
with reference to the separation of higher professions 
into learned and technical, it will have to be de- 
termined how far preparatory education and school 
organisation must provide for them. At present tliia 
is an open question in Germany. The lower high 
schools, so-called burgher schools, justly demand more 
attention and better development of their owi^ char- 
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acter. The elementary school will need an undis- 
turbed growth and continuous development in future, 
and will need to keep in contact with the entire intel- 
lectual life of the nation, especially in regard to the 
matter of instruction. Even the universities cannot 
decline to listen to the demands for improvement in 
their methods of teaching. Other questions will arise 
ill future. A new social order and new transforma- 
tions of science will not fail to demand the estab- 
lishment of new forms of institutions and give the 
system new matter of instruction. 

Those now living may desire that in the new much 
of the old may be preserved which has proved of 
benefit. In the university the liberty of teaching and 
learning, and the strictly scientific character of all 
that is taiight; in the various kinds of secondary 
schools an education towar<l severe and, at the same 
time, free intellectual labour ; in the burgher schools 
the endeavour to offer a rounded and well grounded 
practical education, and in the elementary schools the 
aspiration to perform the noble civilising task claimed 
for it, as far as the energy of society and the state 
will admit 
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CHAPTER VL 


FRANCE. 


Modern France has its beginnings in the great 
Revolution. The history of education in France dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, just as much as the his- 
tory of religion, or politics, or society, is the history 
of a persistent effort to realise the principles of 
the Revolution. 

France was not without schools or school-masters 
of tlieir kind in tlie years that immediately preceded 
the assembling of the States-General in 1789. A 
national purpose had drawn the king and the nobles 
to the side of the University of Paris in the struggle 
against the Church’s efforts to control education. 
Victorious in the struggle towards the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the University strove to reor- 
ganise its methods and its courses. It took posses- 
sion of the seminaries from which the Jesuits had 
been driven ; it originated or enlarged the courses in 
law, in medicine, in letters, and in science; it or- 
ganised the students of the capital into a compact 
body; it strove, though unsuccessfully, to regain con- 
trol of tlie provincial colleges, and to add to the fac- 
ulties in arts, classes in modem literature, modern 
history and modern science. 

But in those days national purposes had little to 
do with primary education. King, nobles and Uni- 
versity were alike indifferent to the great masses of 
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the people — les animaux a deux pieds d couleur 
bise." To the Church and the religious Orders were 
due the few existing institutions of popular instruc- 
tion. In the purely rural districts there wore no 
schools : the peasants were too busy and the Orders too 
poor. Few towns, however, were without a burgher 
school (the petite ecole of history) conducted by the 
town elders, or a parish school under tlic cure’s su- 
pervision, or a charity school maintained by a re- 
ligious Order. In all cases the teacher was licensed 
by the clergy, and to the cautious supervision of the 
clergy was due, perhaps, the meagre course of studies, 
— reading, writing, counting, catechism, and church 
doctrine. The schoolhouscs were wretched affairs, 
— narrow, of one story, without floor, desk, seat or 
text-books; the teacher was an underpaid, as well as 
an uneducated, menial, — the sacristan or crip- 
ple of the village.” 

Amid such conditions the great masses of the peo- 
ple were ignorant of the rudiments of popular in- 
struction, Pre-revolutionary records show that fifty 
per cent, of the men, and seventy-five per cent, of the 
women of all classes could not sign their marriage 
certificates. In conversing,” says Arnold in 1801 , 
^Svith middle-aged vrorkingmen in the French prov- 
inces, I found most invariably that my informant 
himself had attended school; more rarely that his 
father had attended it; that his grandfather had at- 
tended it never.” 

Revolution and Education, — The watchword of the 
Revolution was liberty of all, equality of all, prog- 
ress of all in the light of reason.” Liberty of all ” 
created the sovereignty of tlio people. This new 
sovereign must be educated. Equality of all ” car- 
ried with it an equality of opportunity that comes 
from a uniform and gratuitous and national iiistruc- 

N 
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tion. Progress with the masses meant the conquest 
of things present and things practical; education, 
therefore, must be modern and scientific. Is it sur- 
prising, then, that the Eevolution presented itself 
with magnificent promises of universal education ? 
Or that for the first time in Europe education be- 
came a national interest as much as war or com- 
merce ? Or that, in theory at least, education should 
be uniform, gratuitous, compulsory and utilitarian? 

The Constituent Assembly decreed thus in 1791: 

There shall be created and organised a system of 
Public instruction, common to all citizens and gratu- 
itous with respect to those branches of instruction 
which are indispensable to all men.^’ On behalf of 
a special commission to make effective this decree, 
Talleyrand outlined a splendidly modern, gratuitous 
and national system of education. Despite the sup- 
port of the mighty Mirabeau, the early dissolution of 
the Assembly rendered abortive both decree and re- 
port. 

Condorcet^s incomparable report upon a system of 
public instruction was presented to the Legislative 
Assembly in 1792. Public morality and national 
progress were here based upon a national system of 
education. The sovereign people must be moral: 
give them ideals through education. The nation 
must conquer in material things: educate it in the 
practical sciences. Add to reading, writing, arith- 
metic, on the one hand the first notion of ethics, of 
human conduct, of social economy, and on the other 
hand the elements of surveying and measuring, of 
agriculture, and of mechanics. Let education bo 
national, not clerical, gratuitous ; universal. Even in 
details the spirit of this report was modern. There 
should be trained teachers. Schools should be clas- 
sified as elementary, higher elementary, secondary, 
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and superior. Schoolrooms should he equipped with 
libraries, museums, scientific instruments. But this 
report went the way of all like reports in the Revo- 
lutionary days. The Assembly received it, but did 
not live long enough to consider it. 

In 1793 the Convention, in its anti-clerical fervour, 
confiscated the property of all endowed seats of learn- 
ing, and suppressed all teaching corporations, re- 
ligious or secular, on the ground that a truly free 
state must not tolerate within itself any corporate 
body whatever, not even those which, having devoted 
themselves to public instruction, have deserved well 
of their country.” By the Daunou bill of 1795 it 
promised France a complete system of public in- 
struction with primary, central and special schools, 
with libraries, museums, and the Institute; but with- 
out the means of enforcement, this measure was fu- 
tile. 

Guizot briefly sums up the Revolution’s contribu- 
tion to popular education in France as un deluge de 
molsj rien de plus/' This is scarcely true. The 
action of the short-lived Assemblies may have been 
irregular and inconsistent, and the splendid enthu- 
siasms of the Revolution may have resulted in plans 
too large and too generous for the age, but the dearth 
of action was not due wholly to wavering purposes 
or to visionary schemes. A national system of edu- 
cation called for money and the old regime had left 
France bankrupt; it demanded a civic organisation 
and France Avas disorganised; above all it needed 
peace and France Avaged a life and death struggle 
with foes from without and foes from Avithin. The 
Revolutionists certainly planned Avell. In the pro- 
posals of Talleyrand, Condorcet, and Daunou is 
found the framework of a system A' liich later France, 
witli strange persistence in vicAV of her fickleness in 
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other national interests, is gradually filling out at 
the close of the nineteenth century. And the Eevo- 
lution did more than plan. It established,’’ says 
Arnold, certain conditions under which any future 
system of popular instruction must inevitably con- 
stitute itself. It made it impossible for any govern- 
ment of Trance to found a system which was not 
lay, and which was not national.” And it did more 
than establish conditions. In the Ecole Normale at 
Paris it created the first French training-school for 
teachers, and in its Ecoles Centrales it laid the foun- 
dations of the lycees of modern France. Many spe- 
cial institutions also trace their history back to the 
Eevolution, — the School of Medicine at Paris, the 
Conservatory of Arts and Trades, the Bureau of 
Longitude, the Institute, the Museum of Natural 
History, and the Ecole Polytechnlqve. 

Napoleon . — In 1790 Napoleon began his work, to 
use his owm words, of founding a new society free 
alike from the injustice of feudalism and from the 
confusion of anarchy.” Ilis first duty was to re- 
organise the internal administration of the country. 
Starting with the jMinister of the Interior and the 
Supreme Court of Paris, lie organised a splendidly 
centralised system running through the departments, 
with their state-appointed prefects and receivcrs-g(?n- 
eral, their counci Is-general and their criminal courts, 
thence through the arrondissements witli their sub- 
prefects and civil courts, to the communes with their 
state-appointed maires and their municipal councils. 
Such an organisation with its radiation of imperial 
authority downwards and outwards, through ever- 
widening circles until it reached the pettiest mat re 
of a commune, was an excellent basis for a national 
system of education. The very excess of centralisa- 
tion within this framework made easy all efforts to 
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separate education from other national interests, and 
to give it a unity of purpose and method hitherto 
claimed only by the army and the judiciary. 

In his social reforms Napoleon could not free him- 
self altogether from the traditions of the old regime, 
lie had little sympathy with the masses. Moreover, 
thorough organisation for the education of the masses 
meant time and money and Napoleon lacked both. 
Such organisation might disturb, too, the vested 
rights of the Church and the Orders, and Napoleon 
was disinclined to arouse their open hostility. And 
yet he did not altogether overlook popular education. 

In 1802, the communes were required to provide 
school buildings and pay the teachers’ salaries, while 
the supervision of schools and teachers was committed 
to the new executive, — the prefects and the sub-pre- 
fects. Later, in 1805, jurisdiction in the matter of 
the personnel of the teaching staffs was transferred 
to the rectors. In 1808, the elementary course of in- 
struction was defined, and its supervision committed 
to the academies. Recognising the great need of 
properly trained teachers, the emperor, in the same 
year, established in connection with the lycces and 
communal colleges, normal classes in which should be 
taught the best methods for bringing to perfection 
the art of teaching children to read, write, and 
cipher.” 

Napoleon’s success in the organisation of primary 
education was, however, inconsiderable. Primary 
schools, normal classes, and general inspection 
passed, in 1 808, under the control of the grandmaster 
of the University, but he was powerless. He issued 
circulars of advice and instruction, but, without 
money or assistants, he could do nothing. The teach- 
ing personnel was bad. The reactors recognised as 
teachers all sorts and conditions of men. Napoleon, 
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by a general diploma, licensed the members of all the 
teaching orders. Local initiative was unfavourable to 
primary schools: a special report of 1809 shows that 
one-half of the communes were without schools or 
teachers. In accepting, in 1815, Carnot^s report on 
popular education, Napoleon himself confessed his 
failure : the plans and methods, hitherto used, have 
not gained the objects that are attainable.” 

But Napoleon had much sympathy with the middle 
and higher classes, and his great reforms lay in sec- 
ondary and superior education. In 1802, he replaced 
the E coles Centrales by his lycees. These lycees es- 
tablished generally in disused seminaries or colleges 
at the seats of the Appeal courts, exhibited in their 
organisation Napoleon’s strong imperialistic purposes. 
They were residence-schools, under rigid state con- 
trol and inspection, subject to strict military disci- 
pline in the matter of study-hours, dress, deportment, 
and penalties. Professors and officers were paid out 
of the boarding and tuition fees, with an appeal to 
the state in case of a deficit. Municipalities were 
required to supplement the state’s grants by schol- 
arships for local students, but, later, in justice to 
other secondary schools maintained by the munici- 
palities, this obligation was cancelled. 

The five years’ course in these lycees was classical, 
with Latin, Greek, rhetoric, logic, moral philosoi)hy, 
and, incidentally, ancient geography and history, but 
modern utilitarian tendencies were represented in the 
mathematical branches, in mechanics, and physics. 
French literature and the history of France were 
added to this curriculum. In earlier, as well as later 
decrees, Napoleon insisted upon a thorough training 
in the principles of morality and religion. 

Despite the emperor’s encouragement, the lycees 
grew but slowly. They were advanced schools for 
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which, as yet, the country did not possess preparatory 
schools. Their intensely military spirit was distaste- 
ful to many, the aristocracy still preferred the clas- 
sical training of the clerical schools, while the mer- 
cantile classes saw nothing attractive in a curriculum 
scarcely more practical and scientific than that of 
pre-revolutionary times. In numbers there were only 
thirty in 1803, and thirty-six in 1813, with 15,000 
pupils. 

The law of 1812 recognised certain lower secondary 
schools already maintained by the communes, or by 
authorised teaching Orders, and promised state aid 
in the form of scholarships and salary gratuities to 
such of these communal colleges as should receive 
the state authorisation. At once 230 of these schools 
arose from the ruins of the seminaries of the unau- 
thorised Orders. In thesf? Latin, French, history, 
geography, and mathematics were taught, but in those 
situated near the lycees, provision was made for the 
full lycee course. 

To provide lycees and communal colleges with 
trained professors, Napoleon, who never worked by 
half-measures, reorganised, in 1810, under the first 
scholars of the Empire the Ecolc Normale of Paris, 
and this residence school of 300 students, with its 
classical curriculum and its rigid military discipline, 
was the most efficient of his educational creations. 

Napoleon, with his ministers Eourcroy and Fon- 
tanes, was naturally hostile to clerical interference 
with the national system of schools, but the Concor- 
dat of 1801 and the university decree of 1808 show 
his determination to comi:)roinise, so long as peace 
with the Church would further liis plans for the unity 
of France and the aggrandisement of the imperial 
dynasty. The primary schools were to he under tlie 
jurisdiction of the prefect or rector, and yet, as we 
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have seeiij a general decree licensed the Christian 
Brothers to open and conduct such schools. The 
lycees were lay institutions, with secular curriculum 
and staff, but the secondary schools of the Orders were 
also recognised so long as they acknowledged the 
University’s right to inspection, — a right that was 
already exercised. 

But Napoleon would not always compromise. The 
clerg^^ possessed in the great seminaries {grands sera- 
inaires) special theological schools for the training 
of the priesthood. In 1800 , they obtained from Na- 
poleon authority to establish junior seminaries (petits 
senimaires) wherein the candidates for the priesthood 
should receive their preliminary and general educa- 
tion. These schools were classical, conservative, not 
wholly secular and not expensive, and thousands of 
French youths attended them without thought of the 
priesthood. Quick to see the danger to his national 
ideal, Napoleon strove to turn the flow of students to- 
wards the lycecs and communal colleges, by exacting 
a special declaration and a special garb from all pu- 
pils of the petits shninaires, and by so curtailing 
the curriculum of these schools that their graduates 
could not hope to enter the higher special schools to 
prepare for the learned professions. 

Napoleon’s greatest work for education in France 
was his organisation of the Imperial University. He 
clung, as has been said, to the centralising tradi- 
tions of the Grand Monarque, lie admired the sin- 
gleness of purpose and the regularity of the great 
Orders. He had little sympathy with the Revolution- 
ary principle of liberty of teaching.” Throughout 
the fifteeii years of his administrative life he strove 
to repeat in education the symmetry and unity that 
he had given to his political organisation. Education 
is a distinctly national interest to be committed, he 
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said, to a body whose teaching may he free from the 
influence of the passing gusts of fashion, a body that 
may be kept moving, even though the government be 
lethargic, a body whose administration and statutes 
may be thoroughly national.’^ This body he found in 
the Imperial University as established in the decrees 
of 1806, 1808, and 1811. 

The new University, as a civil entity, could acquire 
and transmit property, receive and hold endowments. 
Its original revenues w^ere derived from the confis- 
cations of the old ecclesiastical foundations, from an 
annual state grant, and from a percentage of the tui- 
tion fees of the lych students. At its head stood the 
grandmaster, with an administrative and advisory 
council of thirty members, and with several inspect- 
ors-general. Under this central authority, and scat- 
tered throughout France, each embracing several de- 
partments, and at the same time co-extensive with the 
courts of Appeal, were twenty-six academies. Each 
academy, with its council and rector, controlled all 
schools and school corporations beneath it, e.g., (a) 
tlie faculties of letters, science, law, medicine, theol- 
ogy, (b) the secondary schools, whether lycees, com- 
munal colleges or seminaries, (c) the primary 
schools. All nominations to teaching staffs, all li- 
censes, authorisation, inspections, traced their source 
up through the rectors and grandmaster to the em- 
peror himself. No one could open a school or teach 
publicly without being a member of the Imperial 
University, and without having been graduated from 
one of its faculties.’’ ‘‘ No school could be estab- 
lished outside the University without the authority 
of its head.” At the basis of the instruction in the 
various parts of the University lay the national pur- 
pose. Everywhere this great secular agency must 
inculcate a loyalty to the precepts of the Catholic 
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faith, and a loyalty to the imperial idea, and per- 
son, and constitution. 

For the moment it seemed as if Napoleon had suc- 
ceeded in shaping in the Imperial University a 
splendid instrument of the new imperialism. In real- 
ity he had failed. An imperial decree might organ- 
ise, but it could not give life and esprit de corps to 
the organisation. Moreover the liberals were alien- 
ated by the emperor’s sacrifice of the revolutionary 
principle of liberty of teaching,” and the churcli 
was embittered by his tolerance towards Protestant 
lycees, and by his attacks upon the Church’s semi- 
naries, while, in adjusting the courses of study to the 
new era, the University propagated ideas that were 
fatal to imperialism. In the subsequent history of 
France, too, the University was not permitted to real- 
ise the hopes of Napoleon. The Cfiiurch remained 
hostile to such a powerful secular agency; the Kes- 
toration attacked it as a child of the Revolution ; its 
revenues were diverted ; in 1824, it became a ministe- 
rial department; in 1833 its special budget was sup- 
pressed; in 1850, its property was confiscated to 
the state, and its authority curtailed. But through 
all vicissitudes it exercised, in the ability of its of- 
ficers, the scholarly devotion of its professors, and in 
its unique corporate life, an unequalled influenco 
upon French education. 

The Restoration (1815 — 1830). — The inconsis- 
tency and vacillation of the Restoration were due to 
the incurable defect inherent in a traditional mon- 
archy working with Revolutionary tools.” The 
Bourbons were still Bourbons of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, while the laws, the social system, and the in- 
ternal organisation of France were modern and re- 
publican. Urged on by the clergy and the aristoc- 
racy, Louis XVIII. on his first return, attacked the 
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University as incompatible with the paternal inten- 
tions and liberal spirit of the past.’’ .The terrible 
Gent Jours saved it. On his second return he con- 
tented himself with replacing the grandmaster and 
liis council with a commission of five moderate ” 
men, Royer-Collard presiding. The energy of this 
commission found expression in the liberal measures 
of 1816. In this year the crown gave its first spe- 
cial grant to primary schools in 50,000 francs for 
school books and for model schools. To distribute 
this grant, and, at the same time, to direct the disci- 
])line and supervise the teaching of morality and reli- 
gion in the primary schools, the new law instituted a 
cantonal committee with royal, clerical, and univer- 
sity representatives. Beneath this, supervising the 
material condition of the schools, collecting fees, etc., 
stood llie communal committee of the maire, the cure, 
and some important citizens. Meanwhile the rector’s 
duties were enlarged. Not only must he, jointly with 
1he prefect, appoint licensed teachers to vacancies, 
but he must also, by himself or by delegate, exam- 
ine into the characters and scholastic attainments of 
all applicants for licenses, and, once installed, ho 
must, in some sort, inspect their work. 

But this liberal movement wfis short-lived. The 
assassination of the heir-apparent, the Duke de Berri, 
in 1820, alienated many moderate liberals, while the 
(loath of tlio great emperor at St. Helena in 1821, 
unit(^d imperialists and royalists in the support of the 
Ilourbons. The king now became less conciliatory, 
the land-owning classes regained many lost privileges, 
press censorship was again enforced, and the Jesuits 
returned to France. The dismissal of Guizot and 
Cousin from the staff of the ITiiiversity, the with- 
drawal of Royer-Collard and De Sacy, the moderate 
liberals, from tlie Commission of Five, the increase 
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of that Commission in 1820 to seven, chiefly monarch- 
ists, under the name of Koyal Council of Public 
Instruction, all showed the new temper in educa- 
tional matters. 

In 1821, normal classes in connection with the 
lycees were decreed instead of normal schools; later 
the Normale was suppressed; and Abbe Frays- 

sinbus, a Jesuit, was appointed grandmaster of the 
University. The reactionary movement was not ar- 
rested by the coronation of Charles X., a Bourbon, 
who had learned nothing and forgotten nothing.^^ In 
1824, Abbe Frayssinous became the first Minister 
of Public Instruction and Ecclesiastical Affairs. In 
1820, the rectors had been instructed to license the 
Brethren of the Christian Schools on presentation of 

letters of obedience.’^ They were now deprived of 
the authority to examine or license the teachers of any 
brotherhood or the teachers of any private or cleri- 
cal school, or even to inspect such schools. In all 
such duties the superior or bishop (or his delegate) 
replaced the rector. Under these conditions the 
Church soon dominated the administrative councils, 
the Jesuits and other unauthorised brotherhoods re- 
turned to take up their old work, and the secondary 
schools of the religious orders increased by leaps and 
bounds. 

Reactions follow reactions with startling rapidity 
in France. In the elections of 1827 the conservative 
and ultramontane party was defeated and Abbe 
Frayssinous resigned. Again tlie Jesuits were driven 
from the country and their property confiscated. Re- 
strictions were now placed upon the growth of the 
petits seminaires. Teachers^ licenses might still be 
issued to members of authorised brotherhoods on the 
basis of letters of obedience,^^ but for all other teach- 
ers, lay or clerical, there must be a licensing exami- 
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nation, conducted by the rectors. Authorisation and 
inspection of all schools were again to be the preroga- 
tives of the rectors, — a prerogative shared, however, 
with the councils of the arrondissements. 

Monarchy of July (1830-1848). — A second and 
noiore violent reaction from ultramontanisrn brought 
Louis-Philippe to the throne in 1830. The bour- 
geois sympathies of the new king, together with a 
grateful recognition of the forces tliafc made him king, 
gave him a kepn inte^st in popular education. His 
early advisers, Casimir Perier, Broglie, Thiers, and 
Guizot, had long revolved the problem of national 
^instruction, and accepted office with the determina- 
teon to solve it. Imbued with the University idea, 
\eir early reforms were based upon ^fapoleon’s con- 
Bption of an independent educational authority. In 
' 1830, the Ecole Normale was reorganised, with larger 
endowments and more modern curriculum, and at- 
tached to the University. In the same year the pe- 
tifs shninaires were again made subject to the Uni- 
versity’s authorisation and inspection, and in their 
courses of study were again sternly restricted to their 
special theological purpose, and by the law of 1831 
the rectors once more assumed full control of teach- 
ers’ licenses. 

But these changes were merely preliminary to 
a great and comprehensive measure — the Magna 
Charta of public instruction in France. The special 
committee in charge of this measure — a committee 
^ consisting of such men as Guizot, Cousin, Villemain, 
Eenau, Thenard — had before it the masterly reports 
of Cousin on the systems of primary education in 
Holland and Germany and the detailed statements of 
tlie five hundred inspectors delegated in 1833 to re- 
port upon the actual condition of primary educa- 
tion in France. These detailed statements tell a 
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sorry tale. Towns and rural communes were at one 
in their opposition to a state system of primary edu- 
cation. We counted on meeting witji gratitude/^ 
said the inspectors, we have met everywhere with 
resistance.’^ Bring us money to mend our roads,” 
ssiidt a maire to an inspector to whom he had just de- 
nied the ordinary hospitalities, as for schools, we 
don’t want them.” Where primary schools existed 
the cure was often at war Avith the schoolmaster, and 
the character of the latter justified the hostility. ITe 
was poor and without honour in the land — a day-la- 
bourer, shoemaker, or inn-keeper. At times the wife 
kept school while the teacher-husband Avent hunting 
in the fields.” Physically he Avas often infirm, the 
cripple of the village.” From the teacher without 
arms to the epileptic how many infirmities to pass 
through! ” Kelaxed licensing tests had reduced his 
scholastic attainments so that he could not go Ix'- 
yond a mechanical performance in the simple rules in 
arithmetic and often could not write.” In what 
state is the moral and religious instruction of your 
school ? ” asked an inspector. Je nenseirpie pa.'i 
CCS hetises-la'^ Avas the significant reply. Fqually 
discouraging Avas the condition of the school prem- 
ises. Of 20,000 communal schools, 10,000 Avere con- 
ducted in stables, cellars, inns, church i^orches, or in 
the wretched homes of the teachers. The 10,000 reg- 
ular school premises Avere “ often hovels, dilapidated, 
windowlcss, fireless, reeking with damp, where in a 
space of twelve feet square eighty children Avero 
crowded together, Avhere the ravages of an epidemic 
SAA^ept the school every year.” Of blackboards, desks, 
text-books, there were few or none. 

The great measure, known in history as Guizot’s, 
became law in 1833. Unlike all previous laws, in 
laying down obligatory conditions it provided means 
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for fulfilling those conditions. Unlike previous laws, 
toc^ it was comprehensive, tolerant in spirit, rational 
and practical. Later France has subverted many of 
its provisions, but its great principles lie at the basis 
of French primary instruction of to-day. 

The new law carefully defined the subject-matter 
of primary instruction. The indispensable mini- 
mum of knowledge” should include reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic, as in the meagre programmes of 
the Revolutionary day, and more — French grammar, 
the French system of weights and measures, and par- 
ticularly the elements of moral and religious instruc- 
tion. This religious instruction was to be given by 
the CAirG, but the wish of the father shall always be 
consulted and followed in that which has to do with 
the children's participation in religious instruction.” 

Guizot saw clearly the limitations of this elemen- 
tary curriculum. A numerous class called for more 
advanced training, and this class, not needing Latin 
and Greek, had been obliged hitherto to attend the 
secondary schools where Latin and Greek formed the 
largest part of the programme. For these a good 
French education was now provided in what the act 
called superior primary schools. Here the course 
of study, subject to the proviso that the needs and 
resources of the locality should be consulted,” in- 
cluded geometry with its practical applications in 
surveying and drawing, physical science, singing, and 
the history and geography of France. 

The law, as has been said, was tolerant in spirit. 
While each commune of ^500 souls, alone or in con- 
junction with an adjoining commune, must maintain 
a primary school, and each commune of 6,000 souls, 
or each chief town should maintain a superior 
primary school, it was enacted that all existing 
schools, public or private, lay or clerical, should re- 
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ceive public recognition, provided that all teachers 
were licensed and all schools inspected by the rectors. 
And further — while the same course of studies must 
be pursued in all schools — the greatest freedom was 
allowed in the matter of text-books, school buildings, 
school apparatus and even school fees. But, after 
all, primary education despite Cousin^s appeals re- 
mained neither compulsory nor gratuitous. 

With great difficulty Guizot maintained the Revo- 
lutionary principle of liberty of teaching in his 
provisions for the licensing of teachers. Any French 
citizen, lay or clerical, eighteen years of age, might 
conduct a school provided that he possess a satis- 
factory certificate of morality endorsed by maire or 
cure and a certificate of capacity issued after exam- 
ination by a duly-appointed examination-commission. 
With this improvement in his professional status the 
law strove to improve the teacher’s personal posi- 
tion. Hereafter the commune must supply a resi- 
dence for the teacher, and a fixed salary of 200 
francs to be augmented by the tuition fees, while 
the state provided him with a retiring pension. 

!N^owhere was the law more careful in its adjust- 
ments than in defining the separate jurisdictions of 
commune, department, and state. The commune, if 
able to do so from gifts, endowments or the revenues 
of communal property, must maintain the primary 
school unaided. Failing here, it might tax itself 
to an amount three centimes beyond the rate for gen- 
eral purposes. Failing then to realise the required 
sums, the commune should apply to the department 
for aid, and the department (if necessary) should 
tax itself for school purposes to an amount two cen- 
times beyond the ordinary rate. Failing even here, 
the statti must make up the deficiency. In intimate 
supervision of the school buildings, the repairs, equip- 
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ment, and fees, stood the communal committee. It 
consisted of the maire and cure (or protestant pas- 
tor) and one or two prominent citizens of the com- 
mune selected by arrbndissement. Above the com- 
munal committee stood the committee of the arron- 
dissement which supervised the internal life of the 
school and nominated the teacher from lists sub- 
mitted by the communal committee. Above these 
committees stood the Minister and the Council of 
Public Instruction, who instituted teachers and heard 
appeals from teachers dismissed by the committee of 
the arrondissement. 

Two administrative oificials stand out prominently 
from these corporate authorities — the prefect and 
the rector. It was tlie foriner^s duty to adjust the 
financial claims of the commune, department, and 
state, while the latter, as the executive officer of the 
central authority, exercised an absolute power in di- 
recting the professional methods of the class-room, in 
shaping the courses of study, and above all, in train- 
ing, examining, and licensing the teachers. 

The need of a corps of trained teachers was rec- 
ognised in the provision for the creation of a primary 
normal school in each department. Guizot, as Min- 
ister of Public Instruction, personally recognised the 
need in his organisation- of teachers’ conferences and 
of normal classes for teachers already licensed, in his 
support of model schools with pupil-teachers, and 
particularly in his masterly series of circulars of in- 
structions to teachers. 

The new law was comprehensive. Citizenship was 
the inalienable right of all Frenchmen and it was 
the state’s duty to train for citizenship. Hence arose 
the adult schools. In great industrial centres, at the 
option of the commune and aided by the state, even- 
ing or Sunday classes might be organised by the reg- 
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ular teachers or other qualified persons. The studies 
of these classes were very elementary in character, 
with marked utilitarian tendencies, embracing such 
subjects as reading, writing, aritliinotic, drawing, 
singing, and certain phases of industrial work. Adult 
classes were very popular, especially in Paris, where 
they gradually passed under the control of the Broth- 
ers of the Christian Schools. Infant schools were a 
part of the same comprehensive plan. These schools 
had their beginnings in the Bhine Provinces in Pas- 
tor Oberlin’s mothers’ schools for neglected children. 
In 1816, Owen established similar mothers’ schools 
in connection with his woollen factories at New Lan- 
ark in Scotland, whence the idea was transferred to 
Paris by Jullien in 1822. In 1826, Madame Pasto- 
ret organised in Paris a species of mothers’ school or 
creche, known as salle d'asile. In a few years Co- 
chin, a philanthropic Parisian maire, and Madame 
Millet reformed the mWes d'asile, eliminating the 
purely intellectual training and emphasising the phy- 
sical and moral sides. These salles increased so rap- 
idly that in 1831 a training school for teachers was 
opened, and in the law of 1833 the salles received 
state recognition. Thereafter they were to admit 
children between two and seven years of age and thus 
to protect them against the vices common to uncon- 
trolled childhood. They should introduce them to the 
corporate life of the school, acquaint them with the 
simple notions of morality and religion, and give them 
good habits of mind and body. On the utilitarian 
side these salles freed the motl}ers from household 
cares and left them to the occupations of the fields and 
factories, whilst on their pedagogic side they repre- 
sented Prance’s practical way of working out the 
ideas of Pestalozzi and Proebel. 

Such was the law of 1833. Its immediate effects 
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were remarkable. In 1829, primary schools were to 
be found in only sixty per cent, of the communes ; in 
1840, almost ninety per cent, possessed schools. Mean- 
while the number of pupils increased from 970,000 
to 3,200,000. Moreover the new school buildings 
were more artistic in design and hygienically more 
modern. Desks, chairs and tables suited to the size 
of the children now appeared, together with black- 
boards, writing and drawing models, reading tablets 
and a fairly complete list of text-books. 

JBut it was in the methods of instruction that the 
change was most marked. The eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries with their meagre courses of 
study and their limited numbers of pupils preferred 
the individual or one-pupil-to-a-class method. 
With an enlarged curriculum and an enlarged school- 
population, and with the state’s assumption of the ex- 
penses of popular education, this method disappeared 
from Europe. Guizot and Salvandi, as Ministers of 
Education, condemned it, and in 1840 it was em- 
ployed in only 4,300 primary schools in France. The 
mutual ” method was not unknown in France. La 
Salle, Rollin and Madame de Maintenon had already 
commended or employed it, but it was after all the 
work of Lancaster and Bell in England that made it 
popular and practicable in France and throughout 
Europe. From the moment of its introduction it 
was bitterly opposed by the Orders as national and 
secular. It was new and liberal, and therefore dan- 
gerous, and it was immoral because it destroyed the . 
foundations of social order by delegating to chil- 
dren a power which ought to belong only to the man.^’ 
The great educationists of the liberal school — ^Royer- 
Collard, Pasquier, Guizot, Salvandi — endorsed the 
“ mutual ” method, making it n question as import- 
ant as an article of the Constitution.^^ It v/as demo- 
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cratic, and with a world to educate, it was cheap and 
convenient. But in practice if not in theory, the 
Orders were right. The mutual ” method failed in 
France as elsewhere. From 1840, when it touched 
the zenith of its popularity it gradually gave way 
before the simultaneous ’’ or class system in the 
urban schools, or before a mixed form of the mutual 
and simultaneous methods in the rural schools. 

The progress of the superior primary schools was 
not remarkable. The communes objected to the ex- 
penses of maintenance. The clergy frowned upon 
them as liberal and utilitarian, while the parents pre- 
ferred the dignity of the classical training of the 
regular secondary schools. Even the 161 superior 
primarj^ schools in existence in 1835 strove to attach 
themselves to the secondary schools as preparatory 
schools, and thus lose their distinctive character. In 
1840, Salvandi sought to magnify their importance 
by demanding graduation from a primary school as 
the condition of admission. He recognised their po- 
sition as the secondary schools of the industrial and 
mercantile classes by adding book-keeping, chemistry, 
French history, and a foreign language to the curri- 
culum, and by enlarging the courses in physics and 
drawing. Despite these efforts, however, there were 
but 15,000 enrolled students in the superior primary 
schools in 1843. 

In 1833, Salvandi defined the courses of training, 
the organisation and the administration of the salles 
d'cLsile, No side of the child nature should be neg- 
lected. In games and gymnastics the physical side 
was to be trained, in the rudiments of reading, writ- 
ing, and counting, with sewing and needle-work, the 
intellectual side, while songs, stories, and daily duties 
should strengthen the moral and religious side. Any 
commune might provide a building and with the state 
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grant engage a teacher for a salle d'asile. This 
teacher (a lady must be in charge, though the as- 
sistant might be a man) must be duly qualified with 
certificates of character and capacity after a special 
examination. The Minister with his Council at 
Paris was to have supreme control of the salles, as- 
sisted by a lady director appointed and paid by the 
state. Beneath these each department had its lady 
inspector and each salle its local supervising commit- 
tee of ladies and visitors. Statistics show the great 
success of these salles. In 1835 there were but 120, 
in 1843 there were 1,500. 

Guizot had been in doubt about committing the su- 
pervision and inspection of the primary vschools to his 
communal and arrondissement committees. Events 
justified these doubts. The former committees were 
unfitted for the task, tlio latter were too distant to 
work effectively. Guizot then arranged for the ap- 
pointment of an inspector in each department and 
later, with the rapid increase in the number of prim- 
ary schools, sub-inspectors were added. To inspector 
and sub-inspector, acting under the rector, was com- 
mitted, practically, the supervision of the intellectual, 
moral, and social life of the schools. 

The obligatory clauses in the law of 1833 Avere not 
applicable to primary schools for girls. In France, 
tradition, the Church, and even the instincts of the 
Revolution were against co-education. Taught by 
failure in 1828, Guizot thought it Avise not to legis- 
late for girls^ schools in the Act of 1833. In 1836, 
hoAvcver, he authorised the creation of girls’ schools 
apart from the regular boys’ schools, and he provided 
for the training of female teachers and female in- 
spectors. Salvandi, going further in 1840, insisted 
upon the distinction between the schools of the sexes, 
ruid condemned mixed schools. He recognised three 
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classes of girls’ schools: (a) the ordinary lay school 
with a female teacher, specially licensed by the rector 
at the nomination of the commune and the inspector; 
(b) the residence-school, whose authorisation came 
from the bishop and the prefect; (c) the conventual 
or sisterhood school. The first two classes readily ac- 
cepted the inspection and control of the rector. The 
third and by far the more numerous class were really 
free from all state, University or lay control. 

Desi)ite difficulties, due mainly to the expense of 
maintenance, and to the disfavour, if not hostility, of 
the aristocracy and clergy, the thirteen primary nor- 
mal schools of 1830 increased to seventy-six in 1840. 
Admission to the^e schools was conditioned upon a 
certificate of morality from the cure or maire, and a 
certificate of capacity from the rector’s examination- 
commission. The two or three years’ course of study 
included the ordinary primary school subjects, a sug- 
gestion of methods of teaching, and instruction in 
law, conveyancing, commercial forms, general eco- 
nomics, agriculture and arboriculture (generally or- 
chards and gardens were attached to the normal 
schools). Graduation came with an examination, and 
the teacher received liis certificate of capacity, with 
exemption from military service on a written promise 
to serve ten years as a teacher. The growth of girls’ 
primary schools necessitated the creation of normal 
schools for female teachers. Of these the first w^as 
established at Argenton in 1838 under teachers from 
a sisterhood. In 1843, there were sixteen of such 
schools conducted in general like ordinary normal 
schools. Like all French scholastic institutions both 
classes of normal schools were closely supervised by 
the rector and a commission. 

Bj! ;y with the more pressing problems of primary 
education, the state gave little heed during this period 
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to secondary, or superior, education. The University, 
it is true, extended its old authority. Through its 
grandmaster and rectors it still controlled secondary 
education ; it still supervised all academics, faculties, 
and colleges, and granted all degrees. Eut through 
the rectors it had added primary education to its do- 
main of interest. Moreover, its grandmaster had be- 
come Minister of Public Instruction, and its council 
had become the Eoyal Council of Public Instruction. 
But on the whole the lycees and communal colleges 
did not prosper during this period, although buildings 
improved, teachers increased in numbers, and special- 
isation became more marked. These secular schools 
were unpopular. In deference to the bourgeois class, 
strong utilitarian tendencies began to appear in the 
curricula of the state schools. In 182G, mathematics 
were made more prominent, and in 1829 the modern 
languages were added to the curriculum. With the 
growth of the science departments, Villemain strove, 
but in vain, to create in 1814 a special science course 
parallel to the classical course. Similarly Salvandi 
attempted to popularise the communal colleges by 
classifying them as full-course colleges where classics 
predominated, and partial-course colleges where 
mathematics and science were most important. He, 
too, failed. On the other hand, favoured by the pro- 
fessional classes and the aristocracy, the petits semi- 
naires increased rapidly in numbers despite the law 
of 1828. In 1844, there were but forty-six lycees in 
Prance and 312 communal colleges, while the second- 
ary schools of the clergy numbered 1,016. 

^ The Second Empire . — Urged on by the communis- 
tic temper of the republic, Carnot, the Minister of 
Education, would make primary instruction compul- 
sory and gratuitous in form and utilitarian and re- 
publican in matter. The libeiality of his plans an- 
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gered the clerical party, and the burdens of gratui- 
tous instruction frightened the bourgeoisie. All fair- 
minded men resented, too, the Minister’s efforts to 
propagate republican ideas through the teachers. 
The plan failed, and in the fall of the Kepublic its 
opponents did not forget that the sclioolmasters had 
been its missionaries. 

A special commission on public instruction now 
condemned the primary teachers as ill-trained, ineffi- 
cient, and ill-mannered. Besides provoking a loud 
demand for reform of the lay teachers, the report 
brought great popularity to the private and clerical 
schools. Under these conditions was passed in 1850 
the second great law on primary education in France, 
— la hi Falloux. 

This law was a compromise. On the one hand, 
under the shadow of the second Eevolution, it still 
promised liberty of instruction.” On the other 
hand it favoured the clergy at the expense of the sec- 
ular LTniversity. The Minister remained grand- 
master of the University, but as Minister of State he 
presided over tlic new Superior Council of Fiiblic 
Instruction. This Council was to consist of repre- 
sentatives of the higher clergy, the military, the 
magistracy, the Orders, and even of the Protestants, 
all selected at first by the great bodies whom they rep- 
resented, but subscrpieiitly by the Council itself. The 
President of the Kepublic added to this Council a 
permanent section of eight members which should 
form the real executive in matters of finance, disci- 
pline, and school organisation. By the law of 1853 
this permanent section was suppressed, and the Coun- 
cil itself (now the Imperial Council of Public In- 
struction) was chosen by the emperor. This council 
was to be consulted on all projected laws or decrees, 
and was to ratify all programmes, methods, text-book 
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lists, even suspension of certificates. As grandmaster, 
however, the Minister was still executive officer of 
the Council, and still made all appointments of 
professors, inspectors, etc. 

The attack on the University did not end with the 
organisation of the Council. By the law of 1850 
the academies were made coterminous with the de- 
partments and the jurisdiction of the rectors and 
academic councils and inspectors correspondingly de- 
creased. In 1854, however, the emperor, who had 
found this method too cumhrous, restored to the acad- 
emies and rectors their old geographical position and 
most of their old jurisdiction. 

By the law of 1850 the communal and arrondisse- 
merit committees were abolished as ineffective. A 
cantonal committee, chosen by the council of the 
department, with little authority beyond a recommen- 
datory jurisdiction, replaced them. Beneath this 
committee the maire and the ewe (or pastor) super- 
vised the internal economy of the school and the in- 
struction in morality and religion. Above these was 
the council of the department which, after 1854, con- 
sisted of the prefect (who presided), the receiver- 
general, the bishop, and his delegates, and several 
crown-nominated members. This council of the de- 
partment had extensive powers. It nominated the 
cantonal committee, and the examination commis- 
sions, it prescribed fees, authorised and regnlated 
primary schools and suspended teachers. Beyond all 
the promptest, sternest, and most effective official of 
popular instruction was the prefect. With the ad- 
vice of the inspector of the academy he could appoint, 
reprimand, suspend, but not expel any primary 
teacher. 

The same spirit of compromise, if not of retro- 
gression, appears in the new method of lieeusing 
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teachers. The normal school courses and the exami- 
nations for certificates of capacity were not abolished, 
but equivalents were freely accepted, — such as 
ordination to the priesthood, matriculation in any 
special government school, or endorsation by the aca- 
demic council which was now dominated by the 
clergy. Moreover, all assistant teachers were exempt 
from the examinations, and female teachers — who 
were members chiefly of the sisterhoods — were li- 
censed on presentation of letters of obedience.’^ 
Compromise marks, too, the new law’s relation to the 
organisation of schools. Any commune might escape 
the obligation to maintain a primary school by pay- 
ing for its indigent pupils the tuition fees in a private 
or church school of the locality. Academic councils 
were empowered also to authorise the creation of 
mixed schools (boys and girls) and girls’ schools, 
both to be taught by the Sisters, and to recognise the 
existence of clerical schools, if necessary, one for each 
creed, in each commune. Indeed, the purpose of the 
new law was, it seems, to make public and lay schools 
the exception and church schools the rule. 

The existence of the superior primary school was 
a menace to the rapidly increasing petits seminaires, 
and to please the clergy they were not mentioned in 
the Act of 1850. But the bourgeois temper of the 
Empire was utilitarian, and to satisfy that temi)er the 
elementary curriculum was enlarged by applied 
arithmetic, history, geography, agriculture, hygiene, 
levelling, drawing, singing, gymnastics, etc. Rec- 
ognising the insufficiency of this substitute for the 
superior primary schools, the same law permitted 
communes to establish with state aid special classes 
for adults over eighteen and for apprentices over 
twelv e. 

The Empire was not forgetful of the salles d'asile. 
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In 1850 and 1855 provision was made for their 
careful inspection by the organisation of a graded 
stalf of inspectors. The same decrees emphasised the 
importance of moral, religious, and physical training 
of children. In 1859, drawing and writing were 
eliminated from the curriculum. Under the later 
empire Greard strove to assimilate the salles d'asile 
to the regular kindergartens by withdrawing the em- 
phasis still placed upon pure intellectual training 
and increasing the songs, games, and physical exer- 
cises. Madame Pape-Carpentier, an enthusiastic 
Froebelian, in making self -activity the motto of her 
work, gave a new spirit to all child-training in 
Prance. 

In response to the commission's report of 1850, 
la loi Falloux was a scarcely veiled attack upon the 
primary normal schools. The Minister, with the ad- 
vice of the academy or the department on its own 
initiative, might abolish the normal school. Por the 
training of pupil-teachers the academy might set 
apart, moreover, certain model schools in lieu of the 
normal scliool, Por the rest, severe discipline, in- 
creased tuition fees, and a sadly abbreviated course of 
study would, in time, it was hoped, compass its de- 
struction. 

Secondary Education, — In the great commission 
of 1850, Thiers, Cousin, and Montalembert -were a 
special committee on secondary education. Contrary 
to their recommendation the compromise of 1850 
favoured the Church at the expense of the public 
lycees. The pelits seminaires were left unchecked. 
With clerical predominance in the various educa- 
tional councils and with the weakening of the au- 
thority of the rector, many communal colleges passed 
into the hands of the Church. Meanwhile the lycees 
did not increase in numbers, and in the presence of 
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the Churches opposition the grants to secondary edu- 
cation remained stationary. The utilitarian demands 
of the age forced Fortoul, the Minister of Education, 
to create a special science course for the Bachelor’s 
degree and to emphasise the study of foreign lan- 
guages, of French literature and French history. 

For ten years subsequent to 1854 education was 
forgotten in the presence of the great military and 
political problems of the empire. In 18G3, Duruy 
came to the Imperial Council of Public Instruction 
and began a masterly series of reforms. He saved 
the primary normal schools. Each department must 
maintain a normal school for male teachers, and 
nineteen departments were persuaded to create nor- 
mal schools for female teachers. Duruy^s typical 
normal school in Cluny was equipped with labora- 
tory, library and workshop. It was surrounded by 
its own gardens and orchards. Students were trained 
in French literature, a foreign language, chemistry, 
v' physics, agriculture, mechanics, technology, law, 
drill, etc. To Duruy education was to some extent 
utilitarian. Eeference has been made to the normal 
schools with their gardens, workshops, and labora- 
tories. In the Museum of Natural History and the 
Ecole pratique des hautes Etudes he emphasised the 
significance of agriculture and the higher mechanical 
arts. The adult schools, free lecture systems, night 
schools either created or reorganised by Duruy show 
in their curricula the great minister’s leaning to- 
wards the practical and useful. 

Other reforms showed his progressivencss. The 
public school curriculum was expanded by history 
and geography, just as the lycee course was strength- 
ened in philosophy and modern history. Scholar- 
ehips were offered to poor students in secondary 
schools, teachers’ salaries were increased by statu- 
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lory enactment, assistance was given to the great 
French educational societies, and the right of in- 
spection of all schools, public or private, was insisted 
upon. Above all a fearless effort was made to solve 
the problem of the education of girls. Aided by the 
empress and Dupanloup, Duruy strove by regulation 
to improve the equipment of girls^ elementary schools. 
By the law of 18G7 he reduced the minimum-of-popu- 
lation requirement for a girls’ school in a commune 
from 800 to 500, and he increased the minimum sal- 
ary of a female teacher. Tie encouraged normal 
schools for girls, admitted girls to the graduates’ ex- 
amination of the lycees and to the lectures at the Sor- 
bonne. In organising in certain towns girls’ classes 
for lycM instruction by lycte professors he angered the 
Church and lost the sympathies of both the empress 
and Dupanloup. He was forced to resign in 1869. 

The Third Beptiblic , — The six years that followed 
the fall of the Second Empire were barren in social 
or educational reforms. The National Assembly 
(1871-'1875) strove splendidly to adjust France’s 
finances to the great war indemnity, to organise the 
military forces and to formulate a constitution. 
Strongly anti-liberal, its remaining energies were 
given to a hopeless attempt to stem the progress of 
democracy and restore the monarchy. Since 1876 
the new republic has fought its last battle with the 
monarchial idea and vindicated its right to organise 
and reform. 

Back of the educational reforms of the last twenty- 
five years lie several controlling ideas. Germany 
won in the struggle of 1870 through her public 
schools. The new Frenchman must by training 
be made perfect in mind, body, and conduct.” Amid 
the horrors of the Commune France saw that the 
hope of the future lay in the dominance of the na- 
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tional will over the individual will. But that na- 
tional will should be intelligent, and to be intelli- 
gent the citizen^s vote should be intelligent. To the 
idea, moreover, that the child belonged to the state, 
not to the corporation, and that education was the 
state’s interest, not the Church’s was now added a 
conviction that the great enemy is clericalism.” 
But the foremost of all controlling ideas issued from 
the new economic movements. Amid industrial and 
commercial revolutions, every Brenehman must be 
fitted, regardless of cost and complications, to de- 
fend his industrial patrimony against foreign com- 
petition and to wage a successful conflict in all ave- 
nues of national activity.” 

Although little was done in education between 18 YO 
and 1875 there was no dearth of men or movements 
to indicate its needs. Segris, who succeeded Duruy, 
promised gratuitous and universal primary instruc- 
tion even in the last months of the Empire. During 
the war Simon declared that only in the develop- 
ment of her moral and intellectual forces could France 
be saved. The Commune excluded religious teach- 
ing from the schools of Paris, dispersed the Orders, 
and, for the moment at least, made primary educa- 
tion in the capital gratuitous and compulsory. Mean- 
while in the National Assembly Thiers, Simon, and 
Gambetta, with tireless eloquence reiterated the truth 
that ignorance is the source of despotism and dema- 
/ gogism : education is the great rejuvenator.” 

Louis Napoleon lavished the imperial revenues 
upon his great political and military schemes. It 
was Gambetta’s most effective charge that the Em- 
pire had starved education. The first reforms of the 
Eepiiblic were naturally financial. The laws of 1875 
and :^876 increased the minimum salaries of teach- 
ers and reorganised the pension fund, while those of 
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1878-81 made provisions for state loans for school 
buildings, and for state aid to museums, libraries, 
teachers^ conferences, and adult classes. The era of 
great reforms, however, begins with the educational 
Commission of 1879. On its report Jules Ferry 
based a masterly series of laws whose purpose was 
national unity through lay, free and compulsory 
education.’^ 

The clergy’s participation in the anti-republican 
agitation of 1876 created considerable bitterness. The 
law of 1880 abolished the Church’s universities and 
revoked their degree-conferring powers granted by 
a law of 1875. The same law recognised the Su- 
perior Council of Public Instruction so as to make 
it elective and representative of educational bodies 
and so as to exclude the prominent ecclesiastical ele- 
ment. In the same year all unauthorised teaching 
Orders (there were now one hundred in France) were 
dissolved by the House of Deputies, and despite the 
opposition of the Senate and the resentment of the 
clergy. Ferry enforced the dissolution. Three hun- 
dred secondary schools for boys and girls were vio- 
lently broken up and the Orders in charge dispersed. 
With later compromises many of these Orders, espe- 
cially of Sisters, returned and took up anew the 
work of education. In other reforms of this and 
the two succeeding years anti-clerical and pro-repub- 
lican tendencies were scarcely distinguishable. Hos- 
tility to the Church was strongly mingled with a 
noble interest in democracy, in the laws which abol- 
ished all tuition fees in primary schools, normal 
schools and schools for adults, permitted communes to 
supply the children gratis with text-books and even 
food, and declared null and void all special certifi- 
cates based upon ^Hetters of obedience.” The laws 
of these three years (1881-83) also insisted that all 
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teachers in primary schools — even in the salles d'asile 
— should possess the official certificates of capacity. 
They deprived the local clergy of their ancient rights 
of inspection and supervision, and the exclusion of 
the clergy as teachers and supervisors was followed 
by the exclusion of instruction in religion. The new 
republican curriculum substituted civil and moral 
instruction for the elements of Christianity ” and 
the catechism of republican principles for the cate- 
chism of the church. Henceforth — in the bitterness 
of the anti-clerical S])irit — popular instruction must, 

as to religion, be neutral if not unchristian.’’ 

By the law of 1882 ^^frec” education was given 
its natural corollary, compulsory ” attendance. 

Liberty of ignorance alone was now proscribed.” 
Between six and thirteen all children must receive 
instruction in the indispensable branches, be it 
in the public, private or church school or even at 
home under the guidance of parent or tutor. Every- 
where and under all conditions regular instruction 
in primary subjects was demanded by the state and 
enforced by special local commission. 

In 1883 Ferry completed his great series of re- 
forms by requiring the larger communes to establish 
public schools in outlying districts, and when estab- 
lished, insisting upon their maintenance at the com- 
mune’s expense?. The rapid extension of communal 
schools under this law subjected the state to heavy 
and irregular demands for aid in building. More- 
over, political interests often induced the government 
to favour thi#‘or that commune. The law of 1885 
strove to reduce state aid to building-funds to definite 
conditions. The wealthy communes were denied as- 
sistance; poorer communes should receive loans that 
varied with the wealth of the communes. In any 
case state aid should assume the form of annuities 
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to meet in a period of thirty or forty years a loan 
contracted by the commune. With the gradual de- 
crease of the building movement, the state returned 
in 1895 to its former method of payment in capital. 

The year 1886 brings us, after the Guizot law of 
1833 and the Falloux law of 1850, to the third great 
law on French education. This law sums up and 
harmonises all past decrees and laws and definitely 
shapes French education in forms dictated by the 
great Revolution. Liberty of instruction is once more 
asserted. Private or church schools may be estab- 
lished anywhere, subject to a formal notification, and 
to the formal approval of the authorities. To these 
private schools liberty of instruction meant liberty 
in the choice of methods, of courses of study and 
even of text-books, provided only that the methods or 
the books were not hostile to the republican ideals. 

Many communes neglected to establish primary 
schools for girls. Some declined to create additional 
boys^ schools in the outlying hamlets; others still 
met the general obligation to maintain primary 
schools by paying the fees of indigent children at 
private or church schools. Under the new law au- 
thority to order the creation of a school in any com- 
mune was taken from the commune and state and 
given to the council of the department. 

Very carefully does the new law prescribe the 
qualifications of the teachers in primary schools. 
All must be French citizens of unblemished charac- 
ter and conduct, and all must possess at least the 
elementary certificate of a teacher. Directors 
(titulaires) must hold, in addition, certificates of fit- 
ness in pedagogy. Age limits were closely defined. 
The !Qirector of a residence school must be twenty- 
five years of age, of an ordinary school twenty-one 
years of age, while the male aad female assistants 

p 
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(stagiaires) were at least eighteen and seventeen 
years of age, respectively. 

The bill strove at the same time to guard, in the 
matter of appointments, the interests of the teach- 
ers. The council of the department, — a body more 
or less representative of the teachers — is to prepare 
a list of persons legally qualified to teach in the 
department. From this list the inspectors of the 
academy, often with the advice of the maire of the 
commune concerned, is to select a name for recom- 
mendation to the prefect, and the prefect, with right 
to appeal to the Minister in case of dispute, is to 
make the appointment of the teacher. Thus it stood; 
the civil power (the prefect) must ultimately make 
his appointments from recommendations of the pro- 
fessional and university power (the inspector) and 
the inspector himself is guided by actual knowledge 
of the teacher, of his professional status, and of the 
wishes of the commune. 

The inspector of the academy might at all times 
reprimand a public school teacher for cause, and, 
with the authority of the council of the department, 
might publicly censure any public school teacher 
in a public or private school. But only the j^refect 
could recall an appointment to a public school and 
only on the recommendation of the inspector, as based 
on a finding of the council of the department. 

It is interesting to notice here the development 
of this powerful professional body — the council of 
the department. In 1850, as we have seen, it was 
the council of the academy; in 1854, it became the 
council of the department. Throughout the emper- 
or’s reign it remained largely clerical in its sympa- 
thies, but by this law of 1886 the University element 
again assumed control. In it now sat the prefect as 
chairman, the inspector of the academy, the nor- 
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mal school directors, and several representatives of 
the public school teachers and other educational offi- 
cers. The council dictated the creation of new 
schools, enforced the decisions of the Superior Coun- 
cil, regulated the general economy of the primary 
schools, disciplined teachers, supervised methods and 
programmes, received inspectoral reports and sug- 
gested reforms. 

To this law of 1886 are also due the clas- 
sification and organisation of a system of inspec- 
tion of public schools which in its completeness is 
to-day unique in the civilised world. 

In the fear of disturbing the action of this law, 
the financial clauses that were to accompany it were 
not passed until 1889. One of these clauses defi- 
nitely settled the financial relations of state, depart- 
ment and commune. Ilitlierto the commune and de- 
partment in succession had been required to tax 
themselves up to a fixed maximum rate and the 
state treasury met the deficit. Henceforth the state 
assumed the fixed maximum rate (equal to eight 
centimes on the departments assessment) and the 
municipalities met the deficit. Other clauses defined 
tlie various educational services for which the state, 
department and commune were respectively responsi- 
ble, and fixed the salaries of the teachers in accord- 
ance with a careful classification. Male teachers 
(titulairGs) were to receive 1,000-2,000 francs per 
year with residence, female teachers 1,000-1,600 
francs, while teachers with interim or assistant’s 
standing (stagiaircs) were limited to 800 francs per 
annum. 

The later resolutions of 1893 limited the state’s 
obligation in the largest cities, but extended the ap- 
plication of the pension-law and provided more gen- 
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eroTisly for inspectors and teachers of special sub* 
jects. 

Concerning all these financial changes it may be 
said in brief that in the cause of education no country 
in Europe spends of her substance more generously 
than France, and certainly no country in Europe 
receives more efficient and at the same time more eco* 
nomic service. 

The period of great reforms in primary education 
ends in 1886. For the last fourteen years of the 
century France has contented herself with changes 
in the details of organisation and administration. 
These details are best seen in a brief sketch of existing 
conditions. 

The councils of the departments must direct 
through the prefect the erection of public school build- 
ings; the commune must build, or purchase, equip, 
light, heat, and repair; the state may aid in the 
building with small grants. State regulations con- 
trol largely the site, size and character of the build- 
ing, and its surroundings in garden, orchard and 
playground. 

School libraries are encouraged by both state and 
commune and have grown since 1862 to 42,000 li- 
braries with 6,200,000 volumes. Subject to the ap- 
proval of the rector, a special committee of teachers 
and other educationalists prescribes the text-books for 
the department. 

Special commissions named by the rectors conduct 
the examinations for teachers. These examinations 
are generally both oral and written, and include, for 
the elementary certificate, spelling, composition, 
arithmetic, writing, drawing, gymnastics, reading, 
history, civics, geography, music, science, and agri- 
culture; and for the superior certificate (a) arith- 
metic (applied), applied geometry, physics, hygiene, 
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agriculture, horticulture, literature, ethics, drawing, 
and modern languages, (b) education, French his- 
tory, geography, book-keeping, algebra, geometry, 
measuring, chemistry; and for pedagogic fitness, an 
essay on an educational subject, practical teaching, 
and tests in school management. 

In developing pedagogic knowledge the cantonal 
conferences of teachers, first recognised in 1880, have 
been no unimportant agency. The state provides an- 
other stimulus in an advancement in classification 
and salary and in honourable mention on the rec- 
ommendation of the inspector of the academy. 

All subjects of the primarj^ schools are found in 
embryo in the simple curriculum of the lowest grades. 
Through the grades the training is persistently phy- 
sical, moral and intellectual, and of recent years de- 
cidedly professional and technical. The subjects in- 
clude moral and civic instruction, reading, writing, 
the French language, arithmetic and the metric sys- 
tem, history and geography, — especially of modern 
France, — information lessons on common subjects, 
singing, drawing, the elements of natural science, 
gymnastics, military drill, manual training, and hy- 
giene and temperance. Manual training was recog- 
nised by law in 1882, but on the whole it has not yet 
justified that recognition. The supply of trained 
teachers has been inadequate, the expense of work- 
shops has been too great^ and the course of training 
has practically limited itself to paper and woodwork. 
Despite this, the recent movements in primary edu- 
cation tend to emphasise the utilitarian at the expense 
of the educative. School hygiene and school drawing 
have now definite practical aims. Arithmetic has 
become book-keeping. Agriculture, everywhere oblig- 
atory, is in many schools taught experimentally in 
the adjoining fields or in the garden plots and or- 
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chards 'which the communes have been permitted 
since 1887 to attach to the school premises. In 1898, 
the Minister added to the curriculum of the coast- 
ward schools information lessons for sailors and fish- 
ermen. Since 1882 girls have been taught to sew, 
cut, fit, etc. 

Primary education is obligatory in France, but for 
reasons that apply in all democratic countries the law 
is not universal^ enforced. In large or congested 
districts indigent children escape the eyes of the local 
commission, and the commission is not energetic in 
enforcing attendance in the industrial centres or in 
districts far removed from the school site. To aid 
indigent children the state recognises and assists the 
caisses des ecoles '' which supply clothes, books, etc., 
and has authorised the creation of cantines scolaires 
which may provide meals. In any case tlie atten- 
dance obligation which terminalcs with tlie age of 
thirteen years, terminates with the age of eleven in 
the case of children who are awarded “ certificates of 
studies.’^ These state certificates are based upon 
an oral and written examination in the elementary 
subjects of dictation, arithmetic, French, with agri- 
culture, or drawing, or ueedVeworV, — and are con- 
ducted by a special examination commission. 

The decentralising tendency of recent educational 
movements in France is evident in the development 
of the power of the council of the department and in 
the increasing influence and authority of the teacher. 
It is evident also in the large deference paid to local 
option in the technical side of popular instruction. 
But nowhere is it more evident than in the multi- 
plicity of private associations for the completion or 
prolongation of the comparatively limited primary 
school course. 

Classes for adults did not prosj)er between 1870 
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and 1890. However, the Society of Elementary In- 
struction, the Philotechnique, the Philotechnique of 
Paris, the Philotechnique at Bordeaux, and the 
Khone Society of Instruction organised or contin- 
ued their evening classes, and in 1894 were joined by 
the French League of Education. In 1895 the state, 
urged by these societies, reorganised the courses for 
adults leaving a larger option to the local authori- 
ties. The result appeared in a remarkable growth in 
attendance at evening lectures and conferences, espe- 
cially of a practical character. School libraries were 
opened to the public, popular institutes were con- 
ducted in more remote districts, and even university 
extension courses were undertaken. The growth of 
associations in behalf of popular instruction, chiefly 
after 1800, was marvellous. Paris and the depart- 
ment of the Seine alone boasted 170. On its social 
side this extra-school agency has developed Children’s 
Savings Banks (whose popularity is now waning), 
Children’s Mutual Benefit Societies (whose influence 
is spreading), Patronage Societies to guard the inter- 
ests of the children, Temperance Societies, and Fresh- 
Air Societies. 

A few words as to the administration of educa- 
tion must suffice. At the head of the central admin- 
istration is the Minister with the Superior Council 
(and its Permanent Section), the Consultative Corps, 
inspectors-general, and bureaux. The Minister di- 
rects the public schools and supervises the private 
schools with respect to the qualifications of the teach- 
ers, the hygienic condition of the premises, and the 
moral tone of the instruction. lie appoints and 
dismisses teachers except where the president or pre- 
fect or inspector of the academy acts. Limited by 
the council of the department, the council of the 
academy, the new councils of the provincial uni- 
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versities, and by an appeal to the Superior Gouncil, 
he disciplines all teachers. He prepares the budgets, 
and makes all payments ; he issues all circulars of in- 
struction, and is the court of appeal from all lower 
tribunals. Finally, he consults, under certain con- 
ditions, the Superior Coiincil or its Permanent Sec- 
tion, the Consultative Corps, or even the Council of 
State, and he administers through the bureaux of the 
department. 

The Superior Council as defined in 1880 and 1898 
contains 57 members, almost all of whom are edu- 
cationists chosen for four years by their colleagues 
in prirhary, secondary, superior or special ’’ edu- 
cation. Xine of these are nominated by the Presi- 
dent and these nine (who are generally inspectors or 
directors) together with six fellow members named by 
the Minister, constitute the Permanent Section to 
whom questions concerning new regulations, courses 
of study, text-books, new college chairs, etc., are sub- 
mitted for report prior to consideration by the Su- 
perior Council. The Superior Council dta its part 
has some administrative and disciplinary together 
with general advisory powers. It is a final court of 
appeal. 

The Consultative Committee consists of three sec- 
tions, corresponding to the divisions into primary, 
secondary and superior education. Its members are 
educationists named by the Minister to advise him 
wdth regard to normal schools, private schools, pro- 
motions in officials, etc. 

The Inspectors-General who belong to the dif- 
ferent sections of the central administration are gen- 
eral information officers. They receive reports from 
the departments with respect to all sorts and condi- 
tions of schools and at times they inspect. They sug- 
gest changes, promotions, regulations to the Minis- 
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ter, and they direct the execution of the Minister's 
orders. As no unimportant factor in the central ad- 
ministration must be mentioned here the Miisee Fed- 
agogique with its magnificent pedagogical library and 
its pedagogical publications. 

With regard to the local administration of educa- 
tion, rectors now possess much of their old author- 
ity. Speaking in general terms, they represent the 
Minister in the academy in all departments of edu- 
cation/ primary, secondary, or superior. They bear 
the Minister’s authority towards private schools, su- 
pervise all inspectoral work, and appoint all exami- 
nation commissions, i^ormal schools and superior 
primary schools with lycees and tlie higher schools 
are specially within their jurisdiction. 

The rector’s chief assistant and representative is 
the inspector of the academy whose jurisdiction is 
now limited to the department, llis duties, together 
with those of the prefect, the local commission, and 
the council of the department, remain as defined by 
the law of 1886. The Primary Inspector, one of 
whom is appointed by the Minister for about 150 
schools, is a university officer, and reports through 
the inspector of the academy to the rector. 

Superior Primary Schools , — The Third Eepublic 
saw a solution for the problem of modern industrial- 
ism in a resourceful and skilful citizenship. With 
this thought uppermost it grappled with the question 
of advanced primary education. A few superior 
primary schools with utilitarian tendencies had sur- 
vived the Empire, but the existence of these was 
largely due to local initiation and insistence. In 
1878 the state made its first modern grant (110,000 
francs) to advanced primary schools. Certain com- 
munes or departments had established apprentice- 
schools in industrial centres or higher grade pro- 
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fessional” classes (classes compUmeniaites) in 
larger towns, and by the Act of 1880, these were at- 
tached by law to the regular primary school system. 
In its report of 1881 a special commission on Ad- 
vanced Primary Education, in emphasising the pro- 
fessional or technical side of advanced primary in- 
struction, declared that the Superior Primary school 
was by no means a degenerated college but a primary 
school completed.” On this basis France has or- 
ganised her present system of advanced primary 
education. 

The Act of 1881 made advanced primary educa- 
tion free, while the great law of 1886 organised in 
broad outline superior primary schools and the higher 
grade classes (cours compUnientaires). The regula- 
tions of 1887 filled out this statutory framework by 
prescribing the amount of state aid to the scholar- 
ships, salaries, and equipment of the higher schools, 
and by defining the differences between the superior 
primary school and the higher grade school (cours 
complemen taire ) . 

The higher grade class (cours compUmentaire) 
was to be a part of the elementary school, conducted 
in the same building, although in a different room, by 
a master possessed of the ordinary qualifications and 
appointed by the prefect The course of study in- 
cluded the primary subjects in more advanced stages 
and one or more of the special branches, and required 
one year’s attendance. The special school equipment 
was meagre — at most, a wretchedly served workshop. 
On the other hand, the superior primary school was 
a distinct organisation, under a director with special 
qualifications, appointed by the Minister, and 
equipped with laboratory, gymnasium, garden, or- 
chard, workshop, etc. The course, too, required three 
years’ attendance. Nothing marked more clearly 
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the contrast between these schools than the superior- 
ity, scholastic, social, and financial, of the director 
of the superior primary school over the master of 
the higher grade school. 

The purely professional side of superior primary 
education was not emphasised in the law of 1886 - 7 , 
despite the more and more insistent demands of the 
age. In 1888 , however, the manual apprentice 
or professional ” schools were fully organised un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Minister of Education on 
tlic academic side and commune on the professional 
side. The selection of the particular branch of com- 
merce or industry to bo developed in a profes- 
sional school was left to local initiative, provided 
that if commerce bo chosen modern languages should 
1)0 an important part of the curriculum, and if in- 
dustry, then some form of manual training. In all 
schools, however, careful training in the academic 
subjects was rigidly enforced during the three years 
of the course. 

All new advanced primary schools must decide as 
to the form they shall assume — that of the appren- 
tice and professional school under the joint jurisdic- 
tion of the two ]Ministers, or that of the superior 
primary school under the Minister of Education. In 
both cases the entrant must be twelve years of age 
and must hold the ordinary certificate of primary 
studies.” 

Thus, then, the law now recognised two distinct 
classes of advanced primary schools, (a) the superior 
primary school and cours compUrnentaircs in which 
the literary or culture side predominated, and (b) 
the professional or ai)prcntice primary schools in 
which the technical or professional side dominated, 
although the culture side was not T^eglected. 

Despite the encoiirageuient of the Kepublie, these 
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schools did not at first prosper. The distinctions be- 
tween the various classes were not clearly marked. 
The relaxed regulations of the superior primary 
schools were a standing temptation to imperfect or 
too ambitious work, while the character of profes- 
sional training was as yet very vaguely understood. 
The material equipment, too, was inadequate and 
the masters were improperly qualified. It was not 
till 1 8 (S 9 that the Eepublic earnestly set about provid- 
ing proper buildings and material equipment, train- 
ing better teachers, and above all defining with 
greater exactness and significance the purposes of the 
schools. It defined the superior primary schools as 
prolongations of elementary schools whose character 
and methods they repeated so far as possible. Whilst 
they should fulfil a double purpose in pointing for- 
ward to the practical life of the child and back- 
ward to his earliest steps in knowledge, they were 
after all primary schools forming anything but an 
unfortunate counterfeit of secondary education.” As 
training-schools for complete living they were pro- 
fessional ” in only the most general sense. In a new 
way they replaced the old apprenticeship, and yet 
were not an apprenticeship. The superior prim- 
ary school was a school, not a workshop ; it had pu- 
pils, not apprentices.” In brief it was the comple- 
tion of primary education joining hands with the be- 
ginning of professional training. 

But this is an industrial age. N^aturally here and 
there throughout the country the professional ” 
side of these schools was emphasised. Certain su- 
perior primary schools became, in spirit at least, 
scarcely distinguishable from the apprentice-schools. 
Their dominant interest became utilitarian; they 
strove to develop among those who intended to 
enter the manual professions the necessary dexterity 
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and technical knowledge.” Kecognising this move- 
ment and fearing the traditional influences of the 
education oflice in favour of general culture, the law 
of 1892 permitted the superior primary schools with 
marked utilitarian tendencies and the apprentice (or 
professional) schools to be attached to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce under the name of Practical 
Schools of Commerce and Industry. Thirty-three 
schools now form no insignificant part of the admin- 
istrative domain of the Bureau of Technical Instruc- 
tion under the Minister of Commerce. 

The law thus recognised three classes of advanced 
primary schools, viz: — (a) the superior primary 
and higher grade (cours compUfnentaires) schools, 
whose purpose is still purely educational and whose 
organisation and administration originate with the 
department of education ; (b) practical schools of com- 
merce and industry, whose purpose is more largely 
professioiml and whose organisation and administra- 
tion ori^ale with the ^linister of Commerce; (c) 
a small class of apprentice or professional schools 
midway in character between the qther two and sub- 
ject to the joint jurisdiction of the Ministers of Edu- 
cation and Commerce. 

A feAv of the more marked features of the supe- 
rior primary schools may be referred to here. Supe- 
rior primary schools are the higlier grade schools 
for children of the working classes and for such other 
children as must apply themselves early to the busi- 
ness of life. In recognition of the tendency toAvards 
pi-bfessional training, the law of 1803 increased the 
number of special professional subjects and insisted 
that one or more of these subjects should form part of 
the curriculum of every superior primary school. 
Modern decentralising tendencies are evident in the 
freedom with which each locality may select tliat 
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special subject. The superior primary course of 
studies for boys continued and developed the primary 
subjects, including the French language, the history 
of France, geography, common law, civic and moral 
instruction, and, especially for communal students, 
the modern languages. On the science side it em- 
braced algebra, geometry with its applications to ac- 
tual life, arithmetic with accounts, commercial trans- 
actions, book-keeping, physics, botany, and chemis- 
try so co-ordinated as to converge on hygiene, agri- 
culture, technical pursuits, etc. On the manual train- 
ing side the course might include drawing, shop-work 
in metal, wood, etc., gardening, farming, et^. Final- 
ly of late years, the superior primary school has at- 
tached much importance to singing and gymnastics. 

The courses in the girls’ superior schools corre- 
spond, with slight deviations, with those for boys. 
Mathematics arc not so prominent in the girls’ 
schools, nor are the experimental sciences, and do- 
mestic science with its applications in sewing, nurs- 
ing, and house decoration, horticulture, etc., are sub- 
stituted for the manual training of the hoys’ schools. 

State aid to superior primary schools has of late 
assumed the form of grants towards the expenses of 
laboratories, towards the salaries of teachers, and for 
scholarships. Maintenance scholarships of 400-500 
francs each are open annually for competition to can- 
didates for the certificate of y)rimary studies ” be- 
tween the ages of twelve and fifteen. The examina- 
tion, oral and written, is based upon the subjects of 
the primary course, is conducted by a special ex- 
amination commission named by the rector and must 
be taken by every student who wishes to enter a su- 
perior primary school. In allotting the scholarships 
the prefect, advised by the inspector of the academy 
and the council of the department, considers the re- 
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suits of the examinations and the domestic and finan- 
cial position of the candidates. 

Superior primary schools are supervised by a spe- 
cial local committee consisting of the rector, the in- 
spector of the academy, the primary inspector, the 
director of the superior primary school, and a few 
nominated citizens (ladies for girls’ schools). This 
committee has charge of the general economy and 
discipline of the school, it controls all expenditures, 
buildings and repairs, and selects the special pro- 
fessional branch to be emphasised in the school. 
Above this committee the inspector of the academy 
has a special advisory and administrative authority, 
while above both inspector and committee stand the 
Minister and a special advisory committee. 

Brief mention should be made of the national 
professional ” schools. A special commission, re- 
porting in 1881, declared in favour of great national 
technical schools which communes and departments, 
sul)ject to local conditions and initiative, might ini- 
tiate. The Institutes of Vierzon, D’Armentieres, 
Voiron owe their existence to this report. These 
splendidly-equipped technical schools are subject to 
the Ministers of Education and Commerce and to spe- 
cial inspectors from each department. Scholarships 
are numerous, the attendance very large, and the 
course of studies as ‘‘broad as the life of the citi- 
zen.” 

Salles D'Asilc , — In 1881 the salles d'asile were 
iporganized as ecoles maternelles (mothers’ schools), 
in which children of both sexes, between the ages 
of two and six, should be trained gratuitously. The 
commune must provide and maintain tlie school 
premises, with lodging for the directress, while the 
state guaranteed, under the laws of 1889 and 1891, 
the salaries of the directress and her assistants. The 
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directress must be at least twenty-one years of age, 
and must hold the ordinary primary school teacher^s 
certificate, and must have taught as an assistant in an 
ecole maternelle for at least two years. The health 
and comfort of the children, the general conditions 
of the school premises, togetheip with current expendi- 
tures, are now supervised t)y a small local committee 
of ladies selected by the inspector of the academy, 
and presided over by the maire. The general control 
of the work of the ecoles maternelles rests with the 
councils of the department, while the Minister ap- 
points and directs a staff of sj^ecially qualified in- 
spectors. The law of 1881 emphasised the signifi- 
cance of the ecole maternelle as an intermediary be- 
tween home and school. It should unite the gentle- 
ness and indulgence of the former to the industry and 
regularity of the latter.^’ In the surroundings and 
equipments of the buildings — the orchards, gardens, 
playgrounds, playrooms — in the regular medical in- 
spection, in the care of housemaid and directress, in 
the minute details of the child-life throughout the 
day, the regulations strove to reflect the anxieties 
of an intelligent and sympathetic mother.^^ Despite 
a traditional dislike of co-education, the state has in- 
sisted that these schools resemble the true family 
where both sexes ought to live harmoniously and dec- 
orously side by side.’’ While the children are classi- 
fied into only two sections on the basis of age and 
physical development, no children, ho\vever young, 
are to be sacrificed in these schools.” Since 1890 the 
influence of the Frocbeliaii kindergarten has become 
more evident in the obligation to introduce objects 
into the games and in the greater importance attached 
to songs, talks and self-creative activities.” The 
existing curriculum neglects no part of the child na- 
ture, physical, moral, or mental. In more or less 
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modified form it includes games and gymnastics ac- 
companied by song, manual exercises with papers in 
colours, and with blocks in forms, language lessons 
in stories, recitations, etc., information lessons about 
simple objects, and the ifediments of reading, writing 
and arithmetic. - 

Classes Enfantines , — Dtiruy attempted in 186Y to 
organise intermediate ’’ classes which, coming in 
between the salles d'asile and the primary schools, 
would carry into the primary schools some of the 
methods of the salles. In 1876, at Paris, M. Greard 
organised two “ infant classes of boys from six to 
eight, and attached them to girls’ primary schools. 
Similar classes of children from four to seven years 
were formed about the same time in Ardennes, under 
the name introductory classes.” In 18^0, Eerry 
recognised this movement in a recommendation to the 
communes whose primary schools were overcrowded 
to create overflow schools of children of both sexes 
under sev& years of age, and attach them, under 
lady teachers, to the regular primary schools. Erom 
these diverse conditions arose two kinds of classes 
enfantines; (a) those in cities or larger communes 
where ecoles maternelles already existed, and where 
ecoles enfantines should form merely another span 
in the bridge between the home and the primary 
school; and (b) those in the poorer communes, where 
they replaced the ecoles maternelles and prolonged 
their methods. 

The law of 1881 acknowledged the rights of small 
communes to a state grant for ‘‘ intermediate ” 
schools. In 1886 intermediate or infant ” schools 
were duly recognised, and the conditions of their 
creation, equipment, and organisation carefully out- 
lined on the same basis as the ecoles maternelles. As 
defined in 1890 the training began at four years of 

Q 
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age, and included physical, mental and moral in- 
struction in advanced forms of the subjects of the 
ecoles maternelles. 

Training of Teachers . — The decline of the prim- 
ary normal school was arrested by Eouland, Min- 
ister of Public Instruction, in,1856. Between 1863- 
69 Duruy reorganised both its courses of studies and 
its professoriates. Female applicants, who were un- 
able to obtain admission to the nineteen normal schools 
for women in 1870, sought their training in normal 
classes in connection with the large primary schools 
of the sisterhoods. In 1879 Ferry imposed upon 
each department the obligation to maintain two nor- 
mal schools, one for males and one for females, and 
in 1899, eighty-seven normal schools for males and 
eighty-seven for females were the response to this ob- 
ligation. In recent years the increase has not been 
great. The wretched salaries of the primary teacher 
in France, the withdrawal of the exemption from 
military service, together witli the attractions of 
modern industrial and commercial life, have caused 
such a decrease in attendance that several normal 
schools have amalgamated with neighbouring normal 
schools. 

Under the law of 1879 the state appoints, and pays 
the salaries of all professors and special teachers, 
meets the deficits, if any, in the boarding-house ac- 
counts, while the department is responsible for the 
maintenance of the building, for equipment and ap- 
paratus. General regulations concerning the normal 
schools are issued by the Minister on the advice of 
the rectors and inspectors-general. The rector, acting 
on the advice of the inspector of the academy, directs 
the staff and the work in accordance with these gen- 
eral reflations. Beneath these an administrative 
council, consisting of the inspector, rector, and repre- 
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sentatives of the council of the department has a rec- 
ommendatory jurisdiction in matters of expenditure. 
The internal discipline and economy of the schools 
are under the control of the director and staff. The 
director, or directress, of a normal school must he at 
least thirty years of age, and must possess a degree 
in arts, together with a special certificate of qualifica- 
tion for normal school work. The director’s salary, 
exclusive of board and lodging, varies from 3,500 
to 5,500 francs per annum; the directress’, from 
3,000 to 5,000. Professors or assistants must hold 
superior primary certificates and special qualifica- 
tions for normal school work. Their salaries vary 
from 2,500 to 3,400 francs for men, and 2,200 
to 3,000 francs for women. Applicants for admission 
to a normal school must be sixteen to eighteen years 
of age, must hold certificates of studies,” and must 
pass a searching competitive examination on primary 
subjects. In former years these applicants were 
trained as monitors in elementary schools, and more 
recently in superior primary schools, where the evil 
effects of their presence upon the practical work has 
caused much regret. Since 1880 the discipline of 
tlie normal schools has been greatly relaxed. The 
eloister-like severity of the old methods has given 
way to the naturalness, brightness and freedom of the 
social ideas of the new Eepublic. 

By the law of 1881 the three years’ course of the 
normal schools was organised to include on its liter- 
ary side, psychology, ethics, pedagogy, French, his- 
!ory, geography, and one modern language, and on 
its scientific side, arithmetic, geometry, physics, chem- 
istry, natural history, manual training, drawing, sing- 
ing, gymnastics, hygiene, and (since 1897) temper- 
ance. In the girls’ schools, needle-work and domestic 
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science with its allied branches, decoration, nursing, 
etc., replace the manual training of the boys^ schools. 

While moral and civic instruction is compulsory 
in these primary normal schools, religious instruc- 
tion has been forbidden since 1886. 

Each normal school possesses a library, large 
grounds with gardens and orchards wherein the stu- 
dents are trained in arboriculture, horticulture and 
other phases of agriculture, a laboratory for special 
scientific work, and (in boys^ schools) a workshop for 
training in woodwork, modelling, sculpture, etc. In 
addition each normal school has, annexed to it, a 

practice school of the elementary grade, and each 
normal school for girls an ecole maternelh for prac- 
tice, Training in these practice schools has been com- 
pulsory since 1890. 

Nowhere is the French school sy stein so logical or 
so complete as in its training-schools. To train the 
professors in the primary normal schools and the di- 
rectors of superior normal schools, the state main- 
tains two superior normal schools, one for females 
at Fontenay-aux-Itoses, and one for males at St. 
Cloud. Ferry established the school at Fontenay- 
aux-Eoses in 1880, with a two years^ course, under 
the control of a lady director with a staff detached 
temporarily from tlie professoriates of neighbouring 
faculties or lycees. By the law of 1897 it became an 
exclusively residence school, with a three years’ 
course, to which applicants who were twenty-five years 
of age and possessed degrees in arts or superior cer- 
tificates, were admitted after a competitive exami- 
nation. This three years^ course embraced an ad- 
vanced training in general pedagogy and in alterna- 
tive courses in letters or science, with practice teach- 
ing in neighbouring schools. 

In 1882, after a transient existence at Sevres, the 
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superior normal school for males was established at 
St. Cloud on the same principles as that at Fontenay- 
aux-Eoses. With the dissolution in 1884 of the na- 
tional normal school for teachers in manual training, 
a course in that department was added to St. Cloud. 

Board, lodging and tuition are free in all French 
training schools; even travelling scholarships are 
sometimes provided l)y the state. Students enter at 
fixed ages on proof of satisfactory character and aca- 
demic standing and with a competitive examination, 
written and oral. They encounter test-examinations 
at the end of each year of their course, and they 
graduate with an examination and a declaration to 
serve for ten years as teacher in France. 

Secondary Education . — In response to the growth 
of the bourgeois sentiment in the later days of the 
Second Empire, Duruy organised the w^ork of the sec- 
ondary schools into two clearly distinguishable 
courses, viz: — the full or classical course leading to 
the Bachelor’s degree in letters or science, and the 
special course leading to the special degree of sec- 
ondary education. The classical course included the 
preparatory classes into which the boy, wlio could 
already read and write, entered i\t eight years of 
age, and from which at eleven years of age he passed 
into the elementary grade of the secondary school 
proper, and thence through the grammar and superior 
grades to graduation in a state examination for the 
Bachelor’s degree at eighteen years of age. In the 
^ preparatory classes the primary subjects with Latin 
and manual training formed the basis of the boys’ 
work. Within a few years of graduation the ordi- 
nary course in classics, French, moderns, science, his- 
tory and geography bifurcated, and studenfs' turned 
towards the modern side to graduate in one examina- 
tion as Bachelors in Science, or towards the literary 
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and philosophical side to graduate a year later with 
two examinations as Bachelors in Letters. 

Side by side with the full courses ran the Special 
secondary course of six years with its strongly com- 
mercial purpose, to some degree co-ordinated with the 
work of the primary schools. It received students 
from the primary schools, and elaborating the sub- 
jects of the primary schools, added a special training 
in modern languages in lieu of classics. 

The very success of these reforms (sixty per cent, 
of the secondary students were soon enrolled in the 
Special and Science courses) aroused bitter opposi- 
tion. The professional and literary classes protested 
against courses by which, in increasing numbers, 
graduates avoided the elevated and more philosophic 
training of the last years in a secondary school, and 
they .protested against exemptions from classical 
training. . The supporters of state education generally 
attacked a curriculum whose relaxed conditions per- 
mitted students from private schools to win the 
Bachelor^s degree Avithout attendance at the state 
schools. But these objections to reforms already 
made, Avere insignificant in comparison Avith the ob- 
jections to what Avas not reformed. The secondary 
schools Avere out of sympathy with democracy and 
the ncAV France. They Avere still in method and 
purpose fac-similes of their originals — the schools of 
the Jesuits. Their exclusive residence spirit, the ri- 
gidity, and minuteness of administration and disci- 
pline, the machine-like classification and organisation 
of staff and student body, and, to a great extent, the 
antiquated matter and methods of instruction enforce 
this similarity. 

Bui it AA^as difficult to reform the lycees and com- 
munal colleges. They created in tlieir graduates the 
professional irien and the servants of the state, a cub 
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tivated caste who dominated the official life of the 
country, and were conservative. The Republic, 
fighting a great battle in the cause of primary edu- 
cation, was, perforce, indifferent, as to the fate of 
secondary instruction. As yet, splendid as was the 
opportunity with such a centralised system, the idea 
of co-ordinating the courses of study of the primary, 
secondary and university schools had not come to 
French educationists. 

The great Simon strove to meet some of these ob- 
jections in circulars of instructions issued in 1872. 
These laid stress upon greater freedom in conduct for 
the pupils and greater freedom in method for the 
professors. Military exercises, sports, even excur- 
sions, should brighten the monotony of desk life. To 
compete with ])rivate secondary schools, the state 
schools must show greater elasticity in methods, larger 
sympathies, and more individuality. School meth- 
ods muat.^et away from the word to the idea* Verse- 
making in Latin, themes in Latin, Latin rote-work 
must give place to Latin literature. 

State education of the mothers of the citizens was 
the logical complement of state education of the citi- 
zens. To bo national and consistent a state system 
should iiudude a system of secondary education for 
girls. Hitherto the girls had been shamefully neg- 
lected. For them there were no secondary schools 
unless it be the schools of the sisterhoods, — and in 
these the training was the exclusive, unpractical, and 
^sentimental training of the cloisters of the day. The 
change begins witli the admission of women to the 
faculties in Paris in 18G8. Reference has already 
been made to Duruy’s plans for the higher education 
of girls. These plans took practical sha])e in 1880 
in Forry^s creation in large centres rf lycees for girls. 
These lycecs were residence-schools, wdth lady pro- 
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fessors, and with a five or six years’ course, to which 
girls were admitted from primary or conventual 
schools at twelve years of age. On the academic side 
of the course of study French literature and the lit- 
erature of modern Europe replaced the classics ; his- 
tory and geography were generously recognised, while 
science and mathematics were represented in name 
only. On its practical side tlie spirit of the 
new democracy appeared in domestic economy, needle- 
work, nursing, draw-ing, etc. Religious instruction 
w^as not a part of the course. In 1882 a special ap- 
propriation was made for girls’ secondary schools, 
and so effective was this grant that in 1899 there were 
in France twenty-three lycees and twenty-five com- 
munal colleges for girls. 

Ferry’s reforms in secondary education were not 
limited to the organisation of girls’ schools. To meet 
the protests against over-pressure, he revised the cur- 
riculum, reducing the course in Latin. Striving to 
popularise higher education, he opened the second- 
ary schools to pupils from the primary schools. In 
recognition of the importance of secondary educa- 
tion, he increased its representation in the Superior 
Council. 

These reforms, however, did not reach the root of 
the matter, and between 1880 and 1890 discontent 
with secondary schools grew apace. Finally, a spe- 
cial commission emphasised the evils already men- 
tioned and recommended certain reforms. The laws 
of 1890 and 1891, with explanatory circulars and reg- 
ulations, realised these recommendations. Like the 
other educational laws of the decade, these measures 
show a change in national tendencies towards decen- 
tralisation. Encouragement is given to the free ini- 
tiative of the professors as to time-tables, the re-or- 
ganisation of classes, and even the classification of the 
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staff. School life became more natural and freer. 
Over-pressure and over-work are met by an insistence 
upon physical training and by a curtailment of the 
courses of study. Methods, too, became more mod- 
ern in the effort to study the classical literatures and 
histories instead of the classical languages, in the in- 
crease in French literature and the decrease in writ- 
ten and rote work, in the rapid growth in laboratory 
equipment and practice, and in the acceptance of the 
new pedagogical law of variety in work. The scien- 
tific and literary courses of the secondary schools 
were left identical until the final or philosophy grade 
was reached. Into this grade all boys must enter by 
one examination, but in it three courses are presented 
as electives, viz. : (a) letters and philosophy, (b) 
letters and mathematics, (c) letters and natural 
science. Literature or letters thus forms the^ basis 
of training, and to this extent the reactionists have 
won in their struggle against science. On the other 
hand, graduates in science or mathematics now pos- 
sess the same prestige in the eyes of the French social 
world as those in philosophy. 

To correlate the course for the Bachelor’s degree 
Avith the primary school courses, as demanded by the 
new democracy, and rendered necessary by the steady 
growth in popularity of the private secondary 
schools, the Special secondary course Avas noAv reor- 
ganised to include to some extent the literature of 
modern Europe, modern laAV, history, civics, practical 
^^ethics, and the industrial sciences. 

From 1891 to 1900 two purposes seem to direct the 
movements in secondary education. Decentralisa- 
tion becomes more evident in the greater freedom in 
professional control and in the local election of the 
subjects to be taught. The second purpose — to popu- 
larise the lycees and communal colleges, can scarcely 
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be dissociated from the first The Eepublic strives by 
democratic curricula with a generous list of electives, 
and by numerous scholarships, to attract the chil- 
dren of the masses into the secondary schools. Back 
of both these purposes lies the desire to protect the 
state schools against the successful rivalry of private 
schools. This desire has increased the professors’ 
authority in recommending candidates for the 
Bachelor’s degree, but has confirmed in the state the 
right to award that degree. It has limited the learned 
professions and the civil service to candidates pre- 
pared in accordance with the lycee courses and suc- 
cessful in lycee examinations. Moreover, it has won 
recognition of the need of further reforms in second- 
ary education and has emphasised certain dangers at- 
tendant upon reforms already made. Complete each 
in itsqlf without a sense of unity with other schools, 
the lycees are still in large measure class schools. The 
cost of text-books, tuition, and lodging practically de- 
bars the masses from attendance, even if the non-con- 
nection of its courses of studies with those of the pri- 
mary schools did not make admission impossible. 
The tardy and imperfect recognition of the practical 
needs of the new democracy has projected into the 
domain of secondary education the superior primary 
school. This school fulfils a function which sooner 
or later the regular secondary school must fulfil. 
Above all, the desire to protect the state schools has 
brought recognition of the need of the kindly liu- 
man interests and sympathies so marked in the school 
life of the Orders and so foreign to the military 
strictness and scholarly exclusiveness of the state in- 
stitution. 

Reforms already made have emphasised two dan- 
gers. In popularising the courses of study the state 
has weakened them, with the result that the higher 
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Special schools now assume some of the branches 
hitherto taught in the lycees. Since 1&93 candidates 
for admission to the study of medicine have been 
required to present the Bachelor’s degree in letters 
and science, together with a special certificate in 
science from the science faculty of the academy. 
Since 1895 law schools have organised courses which 
include several branches that belong properly to the 
secondary schools. This tendency to transfer general 
training in letters and science to special schools, to- 
getlier with the growth in local autonomy, lowers the 
significance and the prestige of the Bachelor’s course 
and diploma. A second danger arises from the par- 
ticular form which decentralisation assiunes in 
France. Local authority increases, but it is the au- 
thority of the professional man — the teacher and the 
officer of the University. Such decentralisation is 
not always the safest. 

Superior Education , — Although the Bevolution of 
1789, deeming the ideas and influences of the twenty- 
one universities of the Old Monarchy to be hostile to 
progress, dissolved them, the Revolution was not op- 
posed to higher education. Mirabcau, Talleyrand, 
and Coiidorcet advocated the creation of ‘‘ univer- 
sal ” schools to search all truth and all science ” 
and to their advocacy is due the preservation of the 
College dc France and of the Museum of Natural 
History, as well as the organisation in later years of 
the Institute of France. Poverty, and the need of 

trained corps of civil servants, not hostility, turned 
the Revolution’s energies for the moment away from 
tlie universities towards the creation of such special 
training schools as the Poly technique, Ecole Nor- 
niahy schools of law, medicine, etc. Later, as we 
have seen, Napoleon reorganised the university as a 
great civil corporation w’ith au administering, er- 
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aminiug and diploma-granting, not a teaching, au- 
thority, and such it remained practically throughout 
the Restoration and Second Empire. Faint signs of 
a movement towards the development of teaching uni- 
versities appear in the lecture-courses of the school 
^ of medicine at Paris organised as early as 1823, in 
' corresponding courses in the school of law organised 
in 1838, and in the public lectures of Guizot, Ville- 
main, and Cousin in the faculties of letters and 
science at Paris during the Restoration period. This 
movement was emphasised by state papers by Cousin 
and Duriiy, and above all in the report of Guizot\s 
special commission issued just prior to 1870. 

This report is particularly important as it fore- 
shadowed the reforms in superior education of the 
last thirty years of the century. It demanded a uni- 
fication of the faculties, a decrease in their numbers 
by the dissolution of the weaker amongst them, and 
the establishment of an effective teaching organisa- 
tion, none of wliieh changes, however, must work to 
the injury of the great Special schools. Reforms 
begun in 1875 reached their natural issue in the gi’eat 
laws of 1896. The process of development was slow, 
as time was needed to convince statesmen that reforms 
in superior education were as necessary to the wel- 
fare of France as reforms in primary education. 
But, while slow, the process was effective. At no pe- 
riod was the demand for reform outstripped by the 
law that enacted that reform. Gradually and with- 
out violence the scholars and statesmen of the country 
fought their way against the clerical party, the vested 
interests of petty faculties, and the fears of the great 
Special schools. 

The first reform was retrogressive. The law of 
1875, representative of the clerical tendencies of the 
National Assembly, cancelled the civil authority of 
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the university and gave freedom to all persons or as- 
sociations to organise private faculties and to teach. 
The same year, however, marked a progressive change 
in the national disposition towards the maintenance of 
the faculties. The state acknowledged its own re- 
sponsibility by special grants for buildings, libraries, 
laboratories, etc. Further progress was made in the 
law of 1877 which carefully classified the stalls of 
the faculties and defined the method of appointment 
of professors by the President on the advice of the 
Minister. In 1879 and 1880, in a strong anti-cleri- 
cal reaction the state restored to the university its 
monopoly of degree-granting privileges and cancelled 
the churches right of representation on the great ex- 
amination commissions. In 1885, it Avent so far as 
to withdraw its customary grant to faculties in catho- 
lic theology. 

The period between 1875 and 1887 brought into 
clearer light the Kepublic^s intention to unify and 
organise the faculties into teaching universities. 
It encouraged the cities to create lecture courses, 
equip laboratories, and develop a strong local pride 
in the faculties in their midst. In thus giving form 
and purpose to the teaching functions of the faculties 
it made prominent the professional factor in univer- 
sity life. It enlarged the number of branches of 
study, it classified and defined the duties of the lec- 
turer, and increased the number of enrolled students 
in the faculties of science and letters from none in 
^1876 to 2,358 in 1887. 

The great struggle of the university for autonomy 
began in earnest with the modern movement towards 
decentralisation. In 1885 the old civil right to hold 
property, to accept endowments, to create new pro- 
fessorships was given back to the university. To con- 
trol its revenues and distribute them among the fac- 
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ulties each academy was given a General Council.. 
In this council sat the rector, the deans of the fac- 
ulties, and representatives from each faculty. While 
the authority of this Council was largely financial, 
the same year (1886) saw its jurisdiction extended to 
matters of general administration and discipline, to 
the co-ordination of the studies of the various facul- 
ties, and to the offer of advice in the formation of 
lecture programmes, and in the appointment of pro- 
fessors. Beneath this General Council sat the council 
of the professors in a faculty, who took cognisance of 
the financial condition of the faculty and suggested 
names for the deanships. Purely scholastic matters 
were decided by the council of the staff. In 1889 a 
special budget was assigned by the state to the fac- 
ulties and the amount due each academy was paid 
over to the General Council for distribution among 
the various faculties. 

In 1893 a Finance Act formed the faculties in each 
centre into one body for financial purposes and gave 
to that body civil rights and a distinct budget. The 
great law of 1896 completed the reforms advocated 
by Guizot’s report. Tho name of university was now 
definitely attached to each of fifteen groups of facul- 
ties, however incomplete that group might be. Tlio 
General Council of the faculties was now converted 
into the Council of the University with oversight 
of the discipline, tho property, administration, and 
the lecture-programmes in general. The financial 
status of each university was reorganised. Hitherto 
the revenues of the faculties had come from gifts by 
wealthy friends, bequests, official grants from depart- 
ments or communes or the state, examination and tui- 
tion fees, library and laboratory fees. Tliese revenues 
were collected and distributed by the state. By tlic 
new bill tho state still makes all appointments (on 
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the advice of the University Council, however), still 
makes annual appropriations, still conducts the state 
examinations for diplomas, and still collects the ex- 
amination fees. But all other fees or gifts or local 
revenues are controlled by the University Council 
and used for the improvement of buildings and equip- 
ment. 

In French universities lectures are of two classes, 
public for any person of either sex, special (or con- 
ferences) for the regular student. A student may 
<eek a general education, or, if he hold the Bachelor’s 
standing from a secondary school, pursue the course 
for a Master’s or Doctor’s degree. In recent years 
electives have become slightly more prominent in tlie 
university courses, and the higher degrees depend 
more and more upon the thesis. In very recent years 
the University Council has been permitted to give 
special degrees to foreigners and to excuse such for- 
eignei:fl from the regulations as to Bachelor’s stand- 
ing. 

Several problems press for solution in superior 
education in France. The co-ordinating and correl- 
ating of the various subjects and courses in the differ- 
ent faculties of each university is not yet complete. 
Nor is the struggle to free the professor from state 
control yet over. In theory the professor is free to 
speak, think, and work, provided that whatever else 
he do he prepare such of his candidates as so re- 
quest for the state’s examinations. But in practice 
he is not free, electives are not very numerous, and 
the state’s courses are very rigid. Moreover, the 
theoretical still dominates the practical and experi- 
mental in the class-room, and the class-room itself is 
too frequently a lecture-room, too rarely a laboratory. 
Finally the smaller universities must abandon the 
effort to maintain all the faculties or all the branches 
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and must specialise, giving prominence to local needs. 
With specialisation the technical school must assert 
its position alongside of the universal school. 

The Revolution overthrew the old governing aris- 
tocracy, and, to train a new governing class, created 
a series of Special schools. The centralising tendency 
imparted to French government by the great Napo- 
leon has brought within the purview of the state, 
schools and educational problems that in Saxon coun- 
tries have been left to the initiative of the individ- 
ual. The intellectual activity of the Frenchman, his 
highly organised system of government, the pressing 
needs of French industrialism, these are some of the 
forces that lie back of France’s unequalled series of 
Special schools. France trains schoolmasters in tho 
primary and normal schools; her sui)erintendent3 of 
public works in schools of mines, bridges, roads, and 
architecture; her soldiers and sailors in polytcchni- 
cal schools, in naval, cavalry, infantry and artillery 
schools; her captains of iiKlustry in schools of phy- 
sics, chemistry, electricity ; trades and fishery schools ; 
and of commerce and arts. She maintains schools 
of agriculture, forestry schools, colonial schools, me- 
chanics’ schools, and in the number and character of 
her coles desH antes Etudes is without a peer among 
the nations of the world. 
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CHAPTEE VIL 

SWITZERLAND. 

Sixteen thousand square miles of mountains and 
valleys, a land without mines or harbours. or navi- 
gable streams ; three and one-quarter millions of peo- 
ple of divers origins, tongues, creeds, and political 
ideals ; a union that is not a unity, and a nation that 
is but a congeries of races ’’ — this is Switzerland, and 
this is the home of educational systems, in compre- 
hensiveness and precision scarcely inferior to that of 
Prussia itself. Education is the greatest force in 
Switzerland. War, trade, colonisation, a political re- 
fi)rm may preoccupy other nations in Europe and dip 
deepest into their treasuries, but the first interest 
of the Swiss is education. It bulks largest in their 
legislation and demands their greatest sacrifices. 

Swiss systems of education bear unmistakable evi- 
dences of their origin. The federal authority, 
though slowly expanding, is still extremely limited, 
and the cantonal authority, like the cantonal pa- 
triotism, is practically paramount. Public instruc- 
tion, taking its beginnings in the commune, has be- 
come the highest duty of the canton. It touches the 
federal jurisdiction only in the most unimportant 
details. Swiss accessibiiity to European movements 
and Swiss neutrality in European crises have left 
their marks upon Swiss ideas. 'Wliile Swiss edu- 
cation has given its lessons ungrudgingly to the na- 
tions of the world, it has not hesitated to borrow 

K 
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liberally in return. The inanifoldness of its races 
and creeds, and their rivalries, have given mani- 
foldness to its systems, but have purified those sys- 
tems of all that is cumbrous, obsolete and intolerant. 
Finally, Swiss sanity has rejected what is visionary 
in the plans of her great reformers, Pestalozzi, Fel- 
lenberg, and Girard, and has evolved systems that 
are practical, comprehensive, appropriate to the agri- 
cultural and commercial limitations of the country, 
and, what is scarcely less important at the beginning 
of the twentieth century, singularly economical. 

The mediaival church gave to Switzerland as to 
the rest of Europe, a few cathedral and parish schools. 
The trade-guilds added the burglier schools wfith their 
training in the vernacular. Not the least of the in- 
direct results of the Keformation was the rapid de- 
velopment of the brotherhood and conventual schools 
of the Roman Catholic church and of the parish 
schools of the Protestants. To the zeal of the Prot- 
estants for instruction in the biblc and the cate- 
chism, are further due, not only the institution of aca- 
demies under great Protestant theologians, and the 
extension in some sort of secondary education to the 
rural districts, but chiefly the evolution and persis- 
tence of the idea of popular elementary instruction 
and the definite efforts of leaders like Zwingli to or- 
ganise such instruction. 

But the idea was born before its time and the 
efforts were too isolated. Popular education made lit- 
tle progress in Switzerland between the Thirty Yefirs’ 
War and the middle of the eighteenth century. Tlio 
tide turned about 1760. The Helvetic Society 
(1762) gave an immense impetus to political and 
social reform. Before the end of the century Aargaii 
and Berne decreed compulsory instruction and Zurich 
had actually laid the foundations of popular edu- 
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cation. Before the general acceptance of a free and 
compulsory primary instruction was possible it only 
remained for the Revolution to convince the world 
that education was not so much a privilege of church 
or philanthropy as a duty of the state and to show 
the world how new methods of taxation could meet 
the new demands of universal instruction. 

The Swiss Constitution of 1798 which established 
on the French model the one and indivisible Swiss 
republic asserted the need of popular instruction 
and provided for the appointment of a Minister of 
Arts and Sciences. The first Minister, Stapfer — 
one of the great names in the educational history of 
Switzerland — at once ordered an inquiry into exist- 
ing educational conditions. On the basis of this in- 
quiry the Alinister formulated a plan for popular in- 
struction, including primary schools in the communes, 
school commissions for the cantons, and trained 
teachers and inspectors. But in the disturbed condi- 
tion of the country reform was impossible, and apart 
from the aid given to Pestalozzi at Stanz and the 
founding of elementary schools in Luzerne, Stapfer^s 
plan for the moment failed. 

Political changes emphasised this failure. The 
‘^one and indivisible republic’^ of 1798 was repug- 
nant to Swiss conceptions of cantonal autonomy and 
the five years of its existence were marked by num- 
berless revolutions and coups d elal, Napoleon in- 
terfered in 1803 and in the Mediation Act established 
a happy balance between the cantonal and federal 
jurisdictions. Education ^vas again committed to the 
cantons and the federal Department of Arts and 
Sciences Avas abolished. 

But ultimately Stapfer won in the new spirit his 
energy imparted to educational movements. The 
cantons gave loyal assistance to Pestalozzi at Yver- 
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dun, Fellenberg at Hofwyl, and Girard at Freibourg. 
Protestant pastors in large centres took up the task of 
training teachers. The Swiss Educational Associa- 
tion was formed in 1808. Many towns established 
middle-class schools, the cantonal capitals organised 
Institutes of Art and Letters, Aargau opened a new 
gymnasium and, step by step, the foremost cantons 
introduced the graded-school system. 

To destroy all hopes of a united and aggressive 
Switzerland the Congress of Vienna (1815) in- 
creased still further the powers of the cantons at the 
expense of tlie republic. At the same time, to re- 
press liberal movements, it handed over the govern- 
ments of these cantons to aristocratic oligarchies 
and indirectly restored to the church its old author- 
ity in education. Under these conditions the edu- 
cational progress of the next fifteen years, apart 
from the introduction of the Bell-Lancaster metliods 
of instruction, the growth in normal schools, and the 
evolution of primary schools in Midwalden, Luzerne, 
and Zurich, was inconsiderable. 

The French Revolution of 1830 brought social 
and political upheavals to every country in Europe. 
In Switzerland it overthrew the aristocratic oligar- 
chies of the cantons and organised a new federation 
on American models. 

The new constitution laid ujx)!! the cantons the 
supreme duty of popular instruction and tlie next 
two decades show how nobly they resi)ondcd to tlic 
duty. All cantons organised primary schools or re 
formed the organisation of primary schools already 
in existence. Improvements in tlie equipment and 
apparatus of these schools went hand in hand witli 
improvements in methods, in the disappearance of the 
pupil-teacher and of mutual instruction, and with 
the improvement in the teachers in the development 
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of such training-schools as Berne, Zurich, Thurgau, 
and Vaud. Primary schools everywhere were open 
to rich and poor, burgher and peasant alike, and in 
the French cantons they were already secular and 
compulsory.’’ These years brought into relief, 
moreover, the application of the greatest j)rinciple in 
the educational practice of Switzerland. Popular 
education, however diverse in methods and institu- 
tions, is an organism ; and all schools, high and low, 
must correlate and combine as parts of this organism. 
Secondary schools, in some cases gymnasia, were 
now established in the various cantons, in close af- 
filiation with the primary schools. Allied to both 
primary and secondary schools and at the head of 
the school systems of their respective cantons were 
the universities founded at Zurich in 1833 and at 
Berne in 1834. One feature of this constructive 
])eriod in Swiss education must not be overlooked. 
The republic had produced great educational think- 
ers, but in the hour of action, she rejected the philoso- 
pher and the theorist for the practical administrator. 
Swiss education of the nineteenth century owes im- 
measurably more to the organising genius of the Ger- 
man Scheer who gave ZuricJi her national system than 
to the educational philosophies of Pestalozzi, Felleiv- 
b(n\g, and Girard combined. 

The new constitution of 1848, while confirming 
the cantons in their control of education, permitted 
the central government to organise a federal poly- 
' technic and a university. In 1864 the polytechnic 
was instituted at Zurich but cantonal jealousy of the 
state’s interference has as yet forbidden the creation 
of the federal university. 

After 1850 progress continued apace. Matthew 
Arnold declared in 1865 that the schools of Vaud, 
Weufchatel and Geneva were the best in the world. 
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Taking Zurich as a typical canton he found Swiss 
school attendance between the ages of 8 and 16 to be 
regular, free, compulsory, and universal. School ac- 
commodation was sufficient, teachers were well- 
trained, and all school organisations were democratic 
and anti-clerical. The machinery of school govern- 
ment included local committees, inspectors, and can- 
tonal boards of public instruction. The school sys- 
tem itself embraced primary schools for children be- 
tween six and twelve years of age, followed by such 
communal schools as the Finishing Scliools, Singing 
Schools, Intermediale School any one of which the 
graduate of a primary school might enter, and by 
such cantonal schools as the gymnasium and the 
school of industry. Between communal and can- 
tonal schools the co-ordination vras already singu- 
larly complete. 

The Constitution of 187*1 in defining the autliority 
of the central government with respect to the treas- 
ury, the courts, and the army, declared it to bo tin* 
duty of each canton to provide a free, obligatory, 
and non-sectarian elementary instruction, and the 
duty of the central government to enforce the obliga- 
tion. Under a clause of the new' constitution which 
permitted the central authorities to aid institutions 
for higher or university education, the confedera- 
tion maintains, but not always administers, not only 
the famous polytechnic at Zurich already mentioned, 
but also museums created by an Act of 1876, indus- 
trial and agricultural schools created in 1884, com- 
mercial schools created in 1889 and the more recently 
organised classes in military drill and domestic 
science. This centralising tendency in the gradual 
extension of the authority of the confederation over 
the cantons has become evident more recently in tbe 
staters examination for army recruits, in its laNvs 
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against the employment of children under four- 
teen years of age and in its grants to classes in 
physical culture. 

Apart from this centralising movement, Swiss edu- 
cation during the last twenty-five years has developed 
along lines laid down in the early part of the cen- 
tury. Educational institutions have increased in 
number and variety. Attendance, accommodation, 
apparatus, and equipment have improved rapidly. 
School curricula, teachers, and methods have changed 
completely. Throughout all changes the supreme au- 
thority in education has remained with the com- 
mune and the canton, the former to spend, and to ad- 
minister in details, the latter to aid and, indirectly 
through that aid, to control in broad outlines. 

The cantonal authority may bo wielded as in 
ITri by an educational council chosen by the canton, 
or directly, as in Berne, by a member of the can- 
tonal cabinet or executive, or less directly, as in the 
majority of the cantons, by a permanent board under 
the cantonal executive. Under the chief cantonal 
authority the educational machinery is exceedingly 
varied. In Berne, as typical of a centralised class, 
teachers and inspectors in Synod assembled exercise a 
direct and effective influence upon both cantonal and 
communal education. In immediate control of the 
primary education of the commune stands the com- 
munal school board, appointed by the communal 
council. Above this, several communes may combine 
and create, with the assistance of the cantonal au- 
thorities, a commission to control higher grade schools. 
For secondary schools, wdiich are generally cantonal, 
the cantonal government creates a special commis- 
sion. In Zurich, as typical of the decentralised 
class, the teachers are directly rei resented in the can- 
tonal educational council and in tlic school commis- 
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sions of the districts. Not only is the cantonal edu- 
cational authority thus to some extent independent 
of the cantonal Council of State, but the school 
commissions of tlio communes, and the commis- 
sions of the districts, which organise and direct the 
j3rimary and higlier grade schools, respectively, are 
elective and to tliat extent outside the jurisdiction 
of other communal and cantonal bodies. In the pres- 
ence of the ineffective supervision and irregular or- 
ganisation of this d(3centralised class, the movement 
towards centralisation grows yearly more marked. 

Swiss methods of maintaining schools are scarcely 
less varied than Swiss methods of administering 
them. In general this school maintenance involves 
two principles. The geographical area served must 
maintain education out of the public purse of that 
area. The amount of tlie grants for maintenance 
must be determined not by the certificates of the 
teachers, or by the number and success of the pupils, 
but by the needs of the district and the purpose of the 
schools. 

Where education is of national significance, and 
most expensive because most rapidly developing, — in 
higher technical, professional, or commercial work, — 
the confederation meets all expenditures. Each can- 
ton possesses one of each type of higher secondary 
school, gymnasium, realgymnasium, higher commer- 
cial school, and higher real-school, and aided some- 
times by the urban centre interested, the canton alone 
maintains these schools. Aided more regularly and 
more generously by the localities concerned, the can- 
ton also maintains lower Technical Schools, Techni- 
cal Institutes of college rank. Trade Schools, and 
Agricultural Institutes. Moreover, despite the fact 
tiiat the nucleus of effort in primary and higher 
grade education rests naturally with tile communes, 
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compulsory education has of recent years drawn the 
cantons more and more closely to the side of the mu- 
nicipalities and to-day from highly centralised Gen- 
eva, with its seventy-four per cent., to Schwyz with 
its six per cent., the cantonal grants amount to thirty- 
three per cent, of the total expenditure on primary 
edueation in Switzerland. And these cantonal grants, 
it may be added, are not based upon the subjects, 
examinations, or attendance, but bear an absolute 
proportion to tlie needs of the commune and its total 
expenditure for education, and are appropriated 
solely to the teachers’ salaries. 

In Switzerland, as in the United States, but not 
as elsewhere in Europe, the nucleus of authority in 
education is the comuiunc; the state acts only in the 
sphere delegated to it by the commune. In fact the 
local public controls education, and pays for it by di- 
rect taxation. But control and papnent are divided. 
Communal school commissions control, but the ordi- 
nary communal councils decide upon the appropria- 
tions for maintenance. In thus preserving to the 
ratepayers an immediate control over the school tax, 
the Swiss systems claim to maintain a due propor- 
tion in expenditure between schools and schools and 
bet^veen schools and other municipal interests, and 
to rei^ress the unfortunate tendency to regard educa- 
tion as an extra-expenditure.” The practical re- 
sults are interesting. The Swiss peo])le have lost 
none of their interest in education. They maintain 
school systems the most comprehensive, and at the 
same time the least expensive, in Europe, and, com- 
pared with England’s appropriation of ninety per 
cent, of the total state grant for primary instruction 
and practically notliing for secondary instruction, 
their appropriation of fifty-eight per cent, of the total 
for primary’' instruclioii, thirteen per cent, for aJ- 
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vanced primary, ten per cent, for secondary, and nine 
per cent, for technical instruction seems singularly 
sane and well-balanced. 

Teachers. — The majority of the forty-two Train- 
ing Colleges in Switzerland (twenty-three are for 
male students only) owe their existence to movements 
resulting from the overthrow of the cantonal oligar- 
chies in 1830-1. Apart from the few conducted by 
the communes and private associations, these colleges 
are controlled and maintained by the cantons. In 
the main they are devoted to the training of teachers, 
but a growing minority combine that training 
with a regular secondary course of study. Indeed, 
it is increasingly felt that professional training should 
not begin too early and should not be separated from 
the regular dei)artment3 of academic instruction. 
This feeling rellects itself in the Swiss disregard for 
the so-called professional subjects of podagogj’’, psy- 
cholog;)', etc. Candidates for admission to these 
Training Colleges are fifteen to eigliteen years of 
age, must bo possessed of good characters and good 
physiques, and must pass the regular admission ex- 
amination. The courses of instruction in the colleges 
include considerable mathematics and science, mod- 
ern languages, history and geography, drawing and 
gymnastics, a little practice in teaching and less of 
the science of education. Special examinations mark 
the graduation ceremonies. 

Elementary and higher grade teacdiers are trained 
in these colleges, but the latter are subjected to spe- 
cial tests prior to appointment. Apart from partial 
courses in pedagogy in the universities of Berne and 
Bavsle, Switzerland gives no professional training for 
teachers in secondary schools. Special courses of 
training are provided by the cantons for teachers of 
music, natural science, manual training, etc. 
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Elementary teachers are appointed by local school 
commissions for from one to eight years. Super- 
vision is very unsatisfactory and dismissals are 
far too rare. Vacancies in higher schools are ad- 
vertised and applicants are specially examined. In 
general teachers’ salaries are fixed by law as to the 
minimum. Steady employment, orphan funds, pen- 
sions, such perquisites as house, garden, and firewood 
relieve the comparative insignificance of Swiss sal- 
aries. 

Schools . — It is difficult to classify the schools of 
Switzerland. Infant schools with a distinctly Froebe- 
lian purpose are common to most of the cantons. 
These are free, optional, to a large extent urban, 
and open to children four years of age. Generally 
at six years of age tlic Swiss child enters the primary 
school and whether this school be public, as is almost 
universal, or private, the instruction is gratuitous, 
unsectaritn, obligatory, and subject to the public’s 
supervision. At ten or twelve years of age, and for 
periods that vary with the schools concerned, the 
child next enters a District School, that is, a higher, 
ju’imary or modern school (with or without Latin 
and French), or a Continuation School with its com- 
mercial and mathematical branches for apprentices, 
or a secondary school. 

This secondary school is either a cantonal school 
somewhat after the order of the American High 
School, but Avith the sexes generally separated, or 
'a gymiiasium (with preparatory classes) of the Ger- 
man typo. Both cantonal school and gynmasium pre- 
sent general courses in the classical humanities, fol- 
lowed by alternative courses in real and linguistic 
branches. Other institutions, of the secondary type 
which receive students from the primary schools or 
from the lower classes of the high schools and gym- 
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nasia, are the Commercial Schools, Technical Schools 
and Institutes, Agricultural Scliools, such as those at 
Zurich and Berne, and the Schools of Arts and 
Trades, such as those at Zurich, Luzerne, Basle, St, 
Gall and Geneva. 

Graduates of the Commercial and Technical 
Schools and many scholars from the various coun- 
tries of Europe, receive superior training in the 
magnificent Polytechnic at Zurich. In applied 
science and mathematics, in mechanics, architecture, 
engineering, agriculture, pliarmacy, etc., this insti- 
tute represents the higliest standard of work on the 
Continent. Five universities, Basle (1400), Zu- 
rich (1833), Berne (1834), Geneva (1878), and 
Lausanne (1891), witli two academies of university 
rank, Freibourg and Xeufchatel, receive and train 
the graduates of the gymnasia. These universities 
are organised on the German model with rectors and 
senate, and with the four faculties of law, medicine, 
theology, and philosophy* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


SWEDEN AND NOEWAY. 


At a (late whieh arclueologists have plaeecl ap- 
proximately fifteen centuries before tlie Christian 
era, there began a swarming-ont, as it were, of va- 
rious tribes from the parent Aryan hive in Central 
Asia. Among the last to lea' e were the German and 
Scandinavian tribes, who began at alniost, if not 
quite, the same time their northward march through 
Europe, and were, to say the least, very near of kin. 
Somewhere about the secvuid century B.C., the 
Svear (Swedes), the Daner (Danes), and the future 
Xorwegians came together to their new abode, driv- 
ing before them into the far north tlie Finns and 
tlie Lapps. But befoi’o their history began to be 
recorded they existed as separate nations, within al- 
most their present boundaries. 

]N"orway lies between fifty-eight and seventy-one 
degrees north latitude, thus extending within the 
Arctic circle, but tlie warm waters of the Gulf 
Stream running far up into the land through the 
long fiords, serve to moderate the severity of the 
climate. The bold cliffs and rock3’ headlands on the 
coast are but tlio seaward ends of the mountain 
chains, which broaden out in some places into pla- 
teaus, and at others present a rugged mass of peak 
and glacier. Dense forests cover the slopes, inter* 
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spersed with mountain lakes and little patches of 
arable land. While the grain-producing area is only 
about seven per cent., the industrious people have 
made agriculture one of the chief resources. The 
presence of fishing, timber, and mining industries, 
necessitates means of ex]')ort. The geographical and 
physical conditions of the country make shipping 
very important to both the economic and social well- 
being of its inhabitants. These causes, added to the 
inherited sea-rover^s disposition, have built for Nor- 
way one of the largest commercial navies in the 
world. 

The Scandinavian tribes, warlike at once by na- 
ture and liabit, after generations of wandering and 
fighting on their northward journey, were for many 
generations little inclined to become ])eaceful tillers 
of the soil. They became the sea-rovers, the Vik- 
ings, pirates who preyed not only u])on the adjacent 
shores, but penetrated even into tlie Mediterranean. 
Their earlier history, though wrap])ed in some de- 
gree of obscurity, seems to have been an unvarying 
story of struggle and bloodshed, both at home and 
abroad. But these savage times were not witliout 
their poetry, and the minstrers glorification of the 
deeds of the Vikings gave to the world one of its 
greatest epics, the Norse Edda. 

In the fourteenth century the Black Death devas- 
tated the peninsula, to be followed not long after 
by another and more enduring scourge, namely, the 
overlordship of Denmark. And here the liistory of 
Norway practically ends until the revival in the 
nineteentli century. Sweden, however, shortly re- 
gained her independence, and through the following 
centuries v/on fame, as well hy the industry and intol- 
Hgenee of her people, as by the costly victories of 
Giistaviis Aclolplius and Charles XI f. 
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SWEDEN. 

Although the introduction of Christianity in the 
eleventh century was followed by some little instruc- 
tion, in religious matters chiefly, by mendicant friars 
and in cloister schools, reading and writing were no- 
where taught, and popular education, in its present 
sense, did not begin before the Keformation. The 
first Swedish school law — that of 1571 — ^gave to 
each school a master with hearers ’’ to aid him 
if the pupils were too many. Then, in the seven- 
teenth century, Oliurch and State joined forces in 
establishing national education. Gustavus Adolphus 
founded the first g;^unnasium. ITis daughter, 
Queen Christina, decreed the establishment of a 
school, or pedagogic,^’ in all her cities. The 
Church enjoined upon each rector the care of the 
education of the children in his district; and when, 
in 1686, 9011 ecclc'siastical decree refused marriage 
to those who could not repeat Luther^s Catechism, 
the peasants themselves set about procuring schools. 
Their poverty forbade a regularly organised school; 
so the master,’’ often a very incompetent person, 
journeyed about from one neighbourhood to another, 
and collecting the children in some farmhouse, taught 
them the primer, the catechism, and a little singing. 

Various efforts were subsequently made to improve 
the character of these schools, and to establish sta- 
tionary schools in the rural districts, but progress 
Avas extremely slow. 

In the towns, however, the condition of education 
was much better. The burgher scliools or writing 
classes ” practically placed instruction of some sort 
within reach of the humbler classes, while a higher 
education w\as offered in the gymnasia. But these 
schools were all private property; that is to say, 
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they were owned and controlled by municipalities 
or private persons, hence there was no regularly or- 
ganised system, and each school chose its own course. 
Such were the conditions at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. 

Always democratic, and with a national life inde- 
pendent of the rest of Europe, Sweden suffered few 
social or political changes as a result of the Revolu- 
tion. Bernadotte, one of Napoleon’s generals, came 
into peaceful possession of the Swedish crown, and 
proved himself a loyal monarch. The union with 
Norway, a union only in name, while accentuating 
the old-time jealousy l)etweeii the two countries, left 
Sweden as before. But the real influence of the 
Revolution, or rather, not of the Revolution itself, 
but of the gi’eat forces wliich had incidentally 
brought about that crisis, became apparent in the 
awakening intellectual life. Tn proof of this, let 
it sufiice here to say that in these years are found 
the beginnings of a national education in Sweden. 

The National or Elementary Schools (Volhsholar). 
— So great was the preoccupation of the country dur 
ing the early years of the century, that the first 
earnest effort for school reform came in 1820, when 
the consistory and clergy were ordered to inquire 
into the fitness of each teacher, moral as well as 
mental. This was followed four years later by the 
introduction of the Lancastrian, or monitorial, sys- 
tem of teaching, which was then very popular in Eng- 
land. It was an economical method, for as many as 
a thousand children could be taught by one master, 
by means of his pupil-teachers, or monitors, and 
there was great show of progress. But the apparent 
effectiveness of the system was due to the method of 
rote-learning, which, while making good showing at 
the moment, seiwed but ill the real purpose of edu- 
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cation, wliile the weak discipline and inadequate in- 
struction of the child-teacher were supplemented 
by an elaborate system of rewards. Moreover, the 
difficulty of providing teachers possessing the excep- 
tional ability and training required in the headmas- 
ter of a school of this sort, ensured the ultimate fail- 
ure of the system. 

Up to this time there had been no i)rovision for 
the training of teachers, no standard of qualifica- 
tion. In 1824, however, two normal schools were 
established, but the improvement in the elementary 
schools, which should have resulted, was greatly less- 
ened by the irregular attendance of the children. As 
a matter of fact, the state had no control over the 
schools, for they were private institutions, in the 
sense of being supported by the parents of the schol- 
ars, and the parents exercised their own option in 
sending tlicir children regularly to school. 

As yet^Sweden had been able to arrive at no satis- 
factory solution of the problem of educating her peo- 
ple. But during the years of dissatisfaction and dis- 
cussion, which followed the aw’akening of her con- 
('crn in this matter, the needs of the communities 
were being more clearly understood, and slowly a 
scheme was evolved to meet these needs. The result 
was a measure which completely reorganised the 
school system, if such it could then bo called, and 
which, with some later modifications, is in operation 
at the present day. 

' This law of 1842 laid down the principle that 
each parish or district should have its school, and 
each school a regularly qualified teacher. The schools 
were to be stationary wdierever the nature of the 
country would permit, and it was the intention of the 
framers of the law that, as the country grew in 
wealth and population, and the wild lands were more 
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and more reclaimed, the ambulatory school should 
be replaced by the fixed school. In the poor and 
sparsely settled sections of the country, two or more 
parishes were allowed to unite in maintaining a 
school, on condition, however, that as soon as practi- 
cable each should provide a distinct school for itself. 

To provide training for the teachers a Normal 
school was to be established in the chief town of each 
diocese. 

In addition to these there was to be a lower ele- 
mentary grade, which in rural districts was usually 
migratory, where little children were taught, so that 
they might have some little start when they were 
able to attend the parish school. 

Another clause made compulsory the attendance of 
children between nine and fourteen years of age, 
and a list was kept in each parish, wherein were 
enrolled the names of all children of seven years and 
upwards. 

The support of the schools was provided for in 
three ways — a general school tax, a local levy on each 
taxpayer for himself and household, and state aid. 

The affairs of each school were to be in the hands 
of a local board, who reported to the bishop and 
consistory of the diocese, and these, in turn, were 
responsible to the ministry and the king. 

The year 1848 was marked by the accession 
of Oscar I., the second of the Bernadette family. 
He was popular in both Sweden and Norway, thor- 
oughly conversant with all domestic questions, and, 
while he took no part in foreign politics, ho was 
always on the alert to gather from abroad what 
might tend to the advancement of his people. Dur- 
ing tlu> peaceful years of hi.s reign, Sweden kept pace 
with the general progress of Europe, mechanical 
and social. The introduction of railways and tele- 
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graphs, no less than tlie civil and military reforms, 
gave a new impulse to the commercial and social 
life of tlie nation. This progressive policy was 
continued by the next king, Charles XV., in whose 
reign came the great constitutional change of 1866, 
when the four chambers representing the nobles, the 
clergj'', tlie burghers, and the peasants, which had 
met thus from ancient times, were reduced to two 
chambers, after the English plan. 

When in 1842 the new educational system had 
been organised, various avenues had been mapped 
out for its development. Its history, during the 
two decades following its inception, consists in the 
realisation of the aims of those who framed it. The 
material progress of the country led to a steady in- 
crease in the number of fixed schools, as well as in 
the value of their buildings and equipment. The 
systematic, training of teachers was bringing about 
a unifoi’i^ity both in method and matter of instruc- 
tion, while a more complete centralisation was ef- 
fected by the introduction, in 1861, of a system of 
state inspection. 

The year 1858 was marked by an extension of the 
elementary school course, both downwards and up- 
wards. The infant schools, or SmasJi'oJar, in some 
sense a reorganisation of the migratory preparatory 
classes, were given legally qualified teachers, and a 
regularly prescribed course, which led up to the lower 
grades of tlie elementary schools, or V olkskolar. 
^And on the other hand there were established the 
higher elementary schools, which had the nature of 
continuation classes, and are not to be confused with 
the Peasants^ and People’s High schools. They 
were adapted sjieeially to agricultural districts and 
wore so arranged tliat men could attend during the 
winter and women during the summer. To both 
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Smasholar and higlier Vollcskolar the state gave sub- 
stantial aid. 

The Peasants^ and People’s High schools grew out 
of “ a distinct regulation of 1802,” says a report, 

and a parliamentary decree of 18Gd, whicli aimed 
to inculcate knowledge of the liistory of the father- 
land, and to so train the children of the peasant 
class, that they would feel special interest in the 
problems of citizenship.” The pupils were required 
to have passed through the elementary schools, and 
to be at least sixteen (for girls) and eighteen (for 
boys) years of age. 

The two features of tlio Swedish educational sys- 
tem, which to Americans are perhaps of most inter- 
est, arc manual training, or Sloyd, and Swedish 
gymnastics. 

To Sweden is due the credit of having originated 
the system of manual training in elemenlai'y scliools, 
not on its purely utilitarian side, for Prance and 
Germany early in the century had their schools for 
training artisans, hut as a factor in the pupil’s men- 
tal training in the same measure as arithmetic is 
such, or history. The Sloyd idea is by no means a 
new one, for it may be traced even in Luther’s writ- 
ings. Comenius, who lived during the Thirty 
Years’ War, and who was one of the earliest writers 
on the science of pedagogy, lays nnu'li stress upon 
the value of manual work in education, while the 
judicious directing of childish activity into useful 
channels is the key-noto of FrocheTs system. In 
Sweden the first advocate of Sloyd was Forsten Ku- 
denscliold (1798-1859), wdio, in his work, as well 
as in his writings, insisted u])on the value of the prac- 
tical in the school course, not only to provide again^^t 
the boy^s future, hut to fiup])ly a useful aud inter- 
esting substitute for gymnastics, a substitute whicli, 
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while training the body, would at the same time 
train the mind. Swedish statesmen and private per- 
sons, as well as educationists, were interested in the 
matter, and at length in 1870 Sloyd was first taught 
in an elementary school. In 1870 it was introduced 
into the schools of Stockholm, and in the same year 
a small Sloyd USTorinal school was established. But 
all this was due to private enterprise. The first 
state recognition came in 1877, when a grant 
amounting to $21.00 was given to each school where 
Sloyd was taught. In 1887 Sloyd was made part of 
the course in three of the public Xormal sch(»ols, 
and the number of schools in which it was taught 
reached almost twelve hundred. And in the mean- 
lime, whatever utilitarian ])urpose tliere had been in 
the introduction of manual training was gradually, 
but surely, being superseded by a distinctly educa- 
tional aim. Ahiturally this change was first appar- 
ent in the Jsaas training school, the so-called foun- 
tain-head of the Swedish Sloyd system. 

This school at Naas was founded in 1875 by pri- 
vate generosity for the training of Sloyd teachers, 
and ill connection with it is a practice school, whicli 
is a model of its kind. Of recent years the academic 
and theoretical factors in the toaclier’s course have 
be(ui eliminated, and the practical side has devel- 
o])ed proportionately. The Normal training consists 
of lectures and discussions concerning the methods, 
svstem and history of educational Sloyd, together 
-►with tlie making of a series of models. 

The practice of Sloyd inclndes iron-working, 
wood-carving, cardboard work, etc., as well as car- 
pentry exercises, but the Naas method,’’ which is 
by far the best known and most widely followed both 
in Europe and America, is that ])articnlar method 
which adopts the exercises of carpentry Sloyd as a 
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basis for the educational manual Sloyd. Wood-work- 
ing is considered to be productive of best results in 
that it combines most of the advantages of other 
branches of Sloyd, uniting witli harmonious physi- 
cal development, moral development through love 
and respect for work and mental training in preci- 
sion, neatness and idea of form. 

The scope of the Naas Normal course has widened 
to include three courses, or series of exercises — The 
Fundamental Scries for Country Elementary 
Schools,” The Town Elementary Series for Boys,” 
and The Higher Boys’ School Series ” — so that the 
teacher-in-training may work through whichever is 
best fitted for the school in which he intends to teach. 

Nor are the girls neglected. In the girls’ prac- 
tice school in connection with the Naas institute, 
Ilussidjd is given an icsthetic, as well as practical 
direction in the progressive arrangement of exer- 
cises in sewing, knitting, and dressmaking. 

Teachers of Sloyd co-operate with teachers of gym- 
nastics in making each course the complement of 
the other, an object greatly facilitated by the easy, 
perfectly graded system of gymnastics. 

Swedish gymnastics, as they are known both in 
Europe and America, were originated l)y Ling 
(1777-1839) who, in 1814, founded the Itoyal Cen- 
tral Gymnastic In.stitut(*. Through his own efforts 
and those of his followers, his ideas liave been j)ut 
into practice, not only in tlie Swedish schools, but 
also in military training and in medical treatment. 
The system is based upon a careful study of the 
human body, and aims by simple, natural move- 
ments, quite free from violence, and without the 
use of apparatus, to promote tho symmetrical devel- 
opment of the body. The school course consists of 
carefully graded exercises adapted to jjupils of dif- 
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ferent ages, the feeble and badly developed, as well 
as the normal child. 

It has been said that Sweden is regarded as a 
sort of experiment station ’’ in the matters of man- 
ual training and school hygiene. In 1883-4 a gov- 
ernment commission on educational affairs made an 
enquiry into the general health of school children. 
A result of this enquiry was the appointment of a 
school physician, whose duty it is to pay a monthly 
visit to each school and to report upon its hygienic 
condition and the health and growth of the children, 
as well as the condition of their eyes. He is to be 
consulted regarding the programme of studies, so 
as to guard against undue pressure. And it might 
be well to say in this connection that interest in the 
physical welhheing of the boys and girls shows no 
sign of failing. During the last decade of the cen- 
tury, baths were established in connection with the 
city scl^ogls, where the children from poor homes are 
bathed regularly and scientifically. School kitchens 
were also established, where cooking is taught to the 
senior girls and meals provided for poor children. 

The schools are furnished with the best systems 
of Iieating and ventilating — in Stockholm the air in 
each schoolroom is changed four times within an 
hour. 

It would have been impossible within the allotted 
space to trace statute by statute the modifications of 
and additions to the fundamental law of 1842. So 
it has been thought best, after noting tlic more im- 
portant of the new factors, to sum up the condition 
of the elementary schools at the end of the nineteenth 
century with regard to their government and means 
of support, their teachers and course of studies. 

It has been seen how the first impulse toward 
popular education was due to the influence of the 
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Reformed Church, and how, from the earliest times, 
church and state combined in providing education; 
it is not strange, then, that in central, as well as local 
administration of the national school system, the 
church bears even now no insignificant part. In- 
deed, public worship and public instruction form one 
ministerial portfolio, so closely are their interests 
allied — a relation naturally impossible except in a 
country with a state church and little dissent. 

The local board of each district has for its perma- 
nent chairman the chief clergyman, with at least four 
other members elected for four years. This board 
exercises control over the buildings, programme, and 
general discipline of the school, and makes an an- 
nual report thereon to the,board of the diocese. The 
latter has general supervision over the schools in the 
diocese, reporting triennially to the king. In each 
diocese, also, there has been since 1801 an inspector 
appointed by the government, who reports to the 
local and diocesan l)oards from time to time on the 
needs of the schools. At the end of his five years’ 
term of appointment he must give a com[)lete review 
of the condition of the work in his district to the 
Minister, who in autliority is next to the king. 

There are .special regulations with regard to the 
control of city schools. The city is divided into 
parishes, each having a local board, whose duty it 
is to watch over buildings and attendance, reporting 
to the central board. This central board consists 
of a member from each parish, together with the 
physician, a member of the consistory, and the city 
school inspector, and their duty is to generally su- 
pervise all school matters, to appoint teachers (the 
parish boards may recommend the candidates) and 
administer financial affairs. The state has always 
borne a part of the cost of the schools. In 1812 a 
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poor parish received help in paying the teaclier^s 
salary, but defrayed all other expenses. Since 1875, 
the state has paid two-thirds of the teacher’s salary, 
and also assists poor communities by direct aid to 
poor families, and by supplying school material at 
a low cost. 

Although the parish builds and owns its school 
buildings, these must comply with the regulations 
as to fitness. They must have a sufficient number of 
rooms, be well lighted and heated, and in short, be 
hygienically perfect. The length of the school term, 
and the length of the school day, as w^ell as the gen- 
eral course of study, are regulated by the ]\rinister 
of Education. 

In the infant schools, or Smaskolar, the object is 
to teach the children the elements of reading, writing 
and arithmetic, and, of course, religion. 

The pupils in the national schools proper, in addi- 
tion to,a^nore advanced course in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and religion, study geometry, history, 
geography, with some form of Sloyd, and all children 
are taught singing. 

The continuation schools are designed to give a 
year or two further instruction to those pupils who 
liave passed through the national schools. 

The teaching of religion has from the first held 
an important place in Swedish education, and is com- 
pulsory in all schools. But during the last decade 
of the century considerably less time has been allotted 
^to it, and the character of the teacliing is less dog- 
matic. 

The practical character of Swedish education is 
at once evident in the fact that in the majority of 
the national schools tlie children are taught not only 
Sloyd, but also tree and floAvor cultiire, and, in mari- 
tiiiie districts, even swimming. 
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It is necessary, too, that with the progress of 
the national schools, there should be a similar de- 
velopment in the history of their teaching force. 
The law of 1842, which gave to each parish its school 
and its legally qualified master, also decreed the 
master’s salary. This was to be £22 annually, with 
eight barrels of corn in natura, the parish to give 
him in addition his fuel and lodging, fodder for his 
cow, and a garden plot, where he could grow vege- 
tables for himself, and also teach his pupils the 
planting of trees. The qualifications required by the 
local board were often beyond the normal curricu- 
lum, for the teacher was (and in some rural districts 
is so still) sexton, choir leader, organist, and local 
physician of his parish. 

While the increase in the salaries of teachers has 
not been too substantial, some compensation has been 
made by the organisation of a liberal system of pen- 
sions. But the real progress has l>oen in the train- 
ing received at the Xormal schools. Beginning after 
1842 with one in each diocese, with a short term 
of a few months, and inadequate training, the num- 
ber of K’ormal schools diminished rapidly, until in 
1870 there were but nine. At present there are 
twelve, seven for men and five for women, each in 
charge of a rector and his assistants, and under the 
supervision of the authorities of the diocese and the 
ministry of education. As these schools became 
fewer in number they increased in effectiveness, and 
since 1878 the course has extended over four years. 
The curriculum comprises non-professional, as well 
as professional, branches of study. In connection 
with each Normal school is a practice school, where 
the students-in-training begin actual teaching in their 
second year. 

A new epoch in the history of Swedish teachers 
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began with the admission of women to the ranks. 
They began as teachers in the infant schools. In 
1860 they were granted admission into the training 
schools, and two years later a training school for 
women was established with a girls’ model school at- 
tached to it. At present the women teachers by far 
outnumber the men, and their work has been emi- 
nently successful. 

Secondary Education , — American and Swedish 
secondary education are quite unlike each other. 
Secondary schools in Sweden do not correspond to 
our high schools, which form an intermediate grade 
between the common schools and the university. The 
Swedish schools receive the boy when about nine 
years of age, in order to train him for the univer- 
sity, or the higher technical schools. And, because 
they instruct in llie elements ” of the sciences, are 
frequently called elementarskolar ” or elementary 
schools^’V 

From the time of their establishment by Gustavus 
Adolphus, the secondary schools, or gymnasia, re- 
ceived special attention and support from the cro^m, 
and also from the church under whose control they 
actually were. Very early in their history a division 
grew up between the distinctly classical course and 
the practical branch, the latter of which, called the 

trivial ” school from the mediaeval trivium,” cor- 
responds to the modern “ real ’’ school. There was 
also a third called the ^Mnirghcrs’ school,” a sort of 
^ higlier people’s school, where catechism, writing, 
Swedish and arithmetic were taught. 

Tim tendency of the classical gvmnasiuin, which 
had in its curriculum theology, church history, He- 
brew and moral philoso])hy, was more and more in 
the direction of the church seminary, and the broach 
between it and the trivial ” or real ” schools 
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widened as the latter became more and more mod- 
ern in character. A plan in the early years of the 
century, to give a general course to all three schools, 
was stubbornly opposed by the churchmen, with the 
actual result that some of the gymnasia became more 
rigidly classical, and the others were known as 
Apologist schools, a division which existed until 
1845. In 1828 a compromise was effected which 
admitted certain optional branches, and allowed a 
less rigid system of grading. During these years, 
too, the Lancastrian system was in vogue in second- 
ary, as well as elementary, schools, and with no more 
satisfactory results. 

At length, after inany experiments and much dis- 
cussion, a iwal decree was promulgated in 1849, 
^vhich may be regarded as the starting-point of the 
present secondary system. The most important 
items were the union of the burgher and trivial 
schooL, with a course combining features of both; 
and the transformation of the gymnasia into prepara- 
tory schools for the university and superior schools. 
While these measures gave im{)etus to the growth 
of these schools numerically, the extensive pro- 
gramme resulted in suj)erliciality. Moreover, the 
popularity of the ‘‘trivial^’ studies, and the secu- 
larisation of the gymnasia, aroused the opi^osition 
of the consistory, wlio fought tooth and nail for 
the maintenance of classical studies. And the gain 
on the classical side is noticeable in all the minor 
reforms made before the still efTcctive law of 1878. 
Popular opinion, however, was on the side of the 
reaP^ studies, and in 1882 a commission to en- 
quire into secondary education made a report so 
hostile to classics that it overreached itself and cL 
fected nothing. Llie movement for the abolition of 
Latin as an obligatojy subject has so far succeeded 
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that students who have been matriculated into the 
universities without Latin, are allowed to proceed 
to degrees in mathematics and natural science. Fur- 
thermore, it has been suggested to diminish the study 
of Latin and Greek in the gymnasia, and to or- 
ganise a special department for them in the uni- 
versities. 

Another and recent suggestion is to make the 
secondary schools continuous with the elementary 
or national schools, after the American plan, by elim- 
inating the lowest classes of the former and read- 
justing the course of study. 

The government of the secondary schools is in the 
hands of a local board, at whose head is the bishop 
as ephorus of all tlie schools in his diocese. Above 
him is tlie ministry of public instruction, which has 
two divisions, one having charge of elementary edu- 
(*ation and the other of secondary, while the chief of 
this bureau acts as inspector-general of all secondary 
schools. With the King ultimately rests all author- 
ity, both legislative and executive. The public sec- 
ondary schools ask only a small fee of the students, 
and cost the government in the neighbourhood of a 
million dollars annually. 

These schools arc classified as higher, or com- 
plete (with seven grades or classes), lower, or in- 
complete (with five or three classes), and the “ peda- 
gogier (which resemble the lower grades of the 
former and have one or two classes). Formerly the 
^ complete schools corresponded to the classical schools 
and the incomplete to the real schools (of Ger- 
many). But the growtli of the real element has 
made this distinction incorrect, for at least twenty 
schools are complete in the Keallinie,’’ as well as 
in the Latinlinie.^^ Though tlie various schools 
differ in the arrangement of classes, the general 
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plan is this : There is a nine years’ course, one year 
in each of the five lower classes and two years in 
each of the higher classes. In the three lower grades 
instruction is the same for both Latin and Eeal 
courses, German being the only foreign language 
taught. Then, at the beginning of the fourth year, 
there is a bifurcation; but, except for the fact that 
the student chooses between Latin and English 
(which represents the modern, or Real, course), in- 
struction is much the same in both branches for two 
years. During the last four years, however, these 
divisions are quite separate, and at tlie same time the 
Latin section itself divides into the purely classical 
wdth Greek, and the semi-classical with English. 

At the end of the course there is a difficult ‘‘ ma- 
turity ” examination, which gives admission to the 
university and the higher technical and professional 
schools. 

In addition to the public secondary schools there 
are several private institutions offering much the 
same course as the former and granting “matur- 
ity” certificates. Among the most imjiortant nf 
these are the “ Samskolar,” or co-educational schools, 
whose chief aim is to give a practical education, lay- 
ing particular stress upon modern languages and 
Sloyd. Many of these schools receive state aid. 

Education of Girls . — In the rural districts and, 
generally speaking, in all elementary schools girls 
pursue the same course of studies as their brotliers, 
often in the same classes. The continuation schools, 
the People’s High Schools, and the Burgher schools 
(since 1881 ) are co-cducational. But the public 
secondary schools are still closed to girls. 

Until the early part of the nineteenth century tlie 
daughters of the wealthier classes w^ere educated at 
home by governesses, or in private classes. The 
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course was confined to a little religious instruction, 
a little music, painting and fancy-work, a very little 
history, geography, and mathematics, and a very 
great deal of rrcnch, an ability to speak this lan- 
guage being the most highly esteemed of feminine 
accomplishments. 

With the revival of general interest in educa- 
tional matters earh^ in the century, came the recog- 
nition of the need of public institutions for the in- 
struction of girls, and this need Avas in some degi^ee 
met by private generosity in the founding of the 
Kjellbcrg ’’ and Bishop Wallin schools. But 
this movement was seriously handicapped by the 
lack of efficiently trained female teachers. So in 
1858 a number of learned men organised in Stock- 
holm a class for the higlier instruction of women. 
This incident, together with the demand for women 
teachers in the national schools at this time, led to the 
action of the government in founding in 1860 the 
N’ornial schools for women, and in 1861 a higher 
Normal school for training teachers for the higluu* 
schools for girls. 

Tliese liigher schools now number between sixty 
and seventy, but with the single exception of the 
practice school connected with the women^s higher 
Normal school, none receive aid from the govern- 
ment. They arc founded either by endowment or 
by the municipalities, and depend mainly on their 
foes for support. Of late the tendency has been for 
these schools to become the charge of the municipal- 
ity, or district, and possibly in time they will come 
under state control. 

The Universities , — At the head of the school sys- 
tem stand the two state universities of ‘Upsala, 
founded in 1477, and Lund, founded in 1668. Two 
other universities, at Stocklxolm and Gothenberg, 
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founded in the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, are still supported by private funds, though 
tliey will eventually become part of the educational 
system of Sweden. 

The old state universities resemble those of Ger- 
many in government, curriculum, and even in the 
presence of students’ corps. They admit only those 
students who have passed the maturity ” exami- 
nation of the secondary schools, and, after a course 
rarely shorter than six years, grant the degrees of 

candidate,” licentiate,” and doctor.” They are 
governed by a chancellor, a pro-chancellor and a 
board in affiliation with the ministry of public in- 
struction. And they are an integral part of the edu- 
cational system, not only because they are under state 
supervision and receive state aid, but also because 
the teachers in the higher state schools are required 
to be university graduates. 

Other Schools , — There is a large number of 
schools which, while they do not fall into the fore- 
going classes of national and secondary schools and 
universities, still form part of the educational sys- 
tem, inasmuch as they receive state grants and are 
under state supervision. These are the schools for 
defective children, the technical schools and tho^^e 
which, for want of a comprehensive term, may be 
called special ” schools. 

There are eighteen scdiools for the education of 
the deaf and dumb, four of which are state institu- 
tions; and in connection with one of these is a nor- 
mal department for training teachers. Of recent 
years the instruction of deaf and dumb childfendias 
been obligatory. 

There are three schools for the blind — a prepara- 
tory and a regular school where a liberal education 
is given, together with training in skilled liandi- 
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work, also a manual training school for those who 
have become blind in later life. 

There are twenty schools with specially trained 
teachers, where idiots receive all possible mental, 
physical, and moral training. There are asylums 
for those incapable of development. 

The technical schools are an organisation quite 
distinct from the Sloyd training before referred to ; 
the aim of the technical schools being to train for 
actual industrial work, while Sloyd has a purely ped- 
agogic purpose. 

In the Swedish system there are three grades of 
technical schools: the lowest technical school, the 
technical elementary school, and the technical high 
school. The lowest schools, which were established 
as early as 1852, arc arranged to suit the convenience 
of working people, classes being held in the evenings 
and on Sunday afternoons. Their support is shared 
equally by the state and the municipality, and there 
is state inspection. The courses for men and wo- 
men have in common, Avriting, Swedish, and draw- 
ing, while the women are instructed in sewing, mod- 
elling, etc., and the men in mechanics, building, etc. 
When possible this school is arranged so as to be 
preparatory to the technical elementary school. 

Before entering the technical elementary school, 
the pupil must have passed through the national 
school, and have attained the age of fourteen. These 
schools, too, receive state subsidies and are subject 
to state inspection. Their course comprises, in addi- 
tion to ’ij^rious industrial branches, Swedish, writing, 
and drawing, and is much more advanced than that 
of the loAver schools. There are six special indus- 
trial schools, which seem to form a class by them- 
Helves between the technical eleniciitary and the high- 
est technical schools. These are the schools at Mal- 

1 
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mo, Norkoping, Orebro, and Boras, the school for 
iron and steel workers, and, notably, the Chalmers 
Technical Institute (which was founded in 1811 ). 
These require a three years’ course, the latter half of 
the time being devoted to sjDecial preparation for 
the career the student has chosen. 

Among the technical high schools, the Polytech- 
nic at Stockholm stands first. It has five depart- 
ments, namely : chemistry, metallurgy, mechanical 
technology, architecture, and road and waterway con- 
struction. It is governed by a board appointed by 
the king. 

The special scliools ” comprise the schools of min- 
ing, agriculture, etc. 

Besides the department of mining, the Polytech- 
nic in Stockholm, there are two scliools in the mining 
districts jointly supported by the state and llio Iron- 
masters’ Association. 

To provide for the care of her extensive northern 
timber-lands, Sweden has given her forestry schools 
full share of attention. There is the chief school at 
Stockholm with a preparatory school at Omborg, 
and eight others for the training of rangers. 

The state also supports agricultural and dairy col- 
leges, and instruction in gardening is found on tlic 
normal school course, as well as in all the rural ele- 
mentary schools. 

The naval and military schools belong in a meas- 
ure to the technical schools, for their training is 
largely of a scientific nature. There are ten schools 
of navigation and engineering, a ship-building insti- 
tute, and the Royal Navy school, wliere the officers of 
the navy are trained. 

Array officers are trained in the various staff col- 
leges, riding and artillery schools, and for the study 
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of military science there is the Royal Military Acad- 
emy at Stockholm, founded in 1796. 

In addition to the faculty of medicine at the Uni- 
versity, there is also a college of surgery in Stock- 
holm. The colleges of pharmacy and dentistry have 
final examinations set by the Royal Medical Board. 

NORWAY. 

The history of the educational system of Sweden 
can be traced back to its beginnings in the Reforma- 
tion. In Norway, on the other hand, Danish tyranny 
left little mental or spiritual life, and not only was 
the new religion slow in gaining ground, but the intel- 
lectual revival which accompanied it scarcely reached 
the people. The church, however, took the first step 
ill the matter of education, for in instituting the rite 
of confirmation in 1736 (a rite indispensable to mar- 
riage) ^ome degree of religious knowledge was in- 
sisted upon, following the Swedish precedent of fifty 
years before. Within five years the people had con- 
trived for themselves some crude sort of school sys- 
tem, and thus matters stood until 1814, a date which 
may be said to mark the beginning of Norway’s his- 
tory, educational as well as constitutional. 

By the treaty of Kiel in 1814, Denmark disposed 
of Norway to Sweden. But the Norwegian people, 
their ancient spirit of freedom roused by the stirring 
events of recent years, had no mind to be the despised 
dependency of Sweden, as they had for so long been 
of Denmark. Exhausted by the Napoleonic wars 
into which their connection with Denmark had 
dragged them, with govornment and finances in a 
seemingly hopeless condition, they nevertheless of- 
fered armed resistance to the eflforts of Sweden to 
carry out the treaty. In the end they won from Swe- 
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den a charter which gave Norway her own constitu- 
tion and a separate government. 

With the promulgation of the charter began a pe- 
riod of peace and prosperity; population increased, 
commerce extended, and the House of Representa- 
tives, the Storthing, feeling the national existence 
secure, began to take a deep interest in educational 
matters. 

In a country as democratic as Norway, where in- 
deed both the titles and the privileges of nobility 
were abolished in 1821, it is natural that the educa- 
tion of the people should be the first care of the 
state. And side by side with the national polity, lit- 
erature, and art, there has grown up during the nine- 
teenth century a distinctly national educational sys- 
tem, A recent Norwegian wwiter says of the last: 

The development of the school has been in a de- 
cidedly democratic direction. From a school for the 
poor it has risen to a national school ; from a church 
school, to a school in wdiieh general education is given, 
which ought to be common to all members of so- 
ciety.” 

The Norwegian educational system is nut unlike 
the Swedish ; nor is this strange, since the two peo- 
ples are of one race and similar in spe(?ch and ciis 
toms. But just as in her political, so in her educa- 
tional history we find Norway working out inde- 
pendently a system conformable to her own individ- 
ual needs. Like those of Sweden, the schools arc 
classified thus: the national or elementary schools, 
which are designed to place education wdthin reach oi 
every child ; the secondary schools, which prepare for 
the university, for the special schools, and for pracli- 
cal life; the university; and the special schools. 

Elementarji Srhooh , — In the matter of elemen- 
tary schoolfc- the material which the uewdy-con.stitulcJ 
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Storthing had to begin upon was meagre indeed. 
Generally speaking, every community — a vague term 
— had its school, but the masters possessed no particu- 
lar qualifications, and the scholars attended or not, 
as their parents pleased. In the country districts, 
just as in Sweden, the ambulatory school, — the out- 
growth of physical and political conditions — was al- 
luost tjie only sort to be found. In the towns, how- 
ever, tlierc existed a more regular, effective and ad- 
vanced school organisation, which had grown out of 
the poor schools ” of the preceding ccntiiry. So 
distinct were these in character that, when, in 1827, 
the Storthing set about formulating the elementary 
school system, it was found necessary to give rural 
and urban schools distinct regulations. 

With that j)ractical thoroughness which marks 
Norwegian legislators, they at tlic same time pro- 
vided at state expense a normal school in each of 
the six dioceses ; for they recognised that in the train- 
ing of the teacher lay the only effective means of 
reorganising the school system. And some years 
later, when legislation was again in progress regard- 
ing rural schools, lesser normal schools were estab- 
lished in connection with the elementary schools 
themselves. 

The laws of 1848 and 1860, which dealt with ur- 
ban and rural schools, respectively, were, with some 
subsequent modifications and additions, in force until 
1889, and form the basis of the present system. 

Before describing in particular the city and coun- 
try schools, however, one must first understand the 
general organisation of the country, which serves for 
political and ecclesiastical as well as educational ad- 
ministration. 

As in Sweden, church and state combine in the 
conduct of educational affairs. From the earliest 
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beginnings of education in Norway, and long after 
the state took it in hand in 1827, the leaders in 
school matters were the clergy. To their efforts is 
due a great measure of the progress. And while 
wielding so strong an influence, and even insisting 
upon the teacliing of religion in the schools, the 
church has been in Norway the staunchest friend 
of secular education, and not, as in the Latin na- 
tions, its enemy. 

In each of tlie six dioceses there is a diocesan 
council, consisting of the bishop, his first officer 
and the school inspector. This inspector, who is ap- 
pointed and ])aid by the crown, travels about among 
the schools of the diocese and makes a report upon 
their work. To this diocesan council the deans are 
responsible, each of whom exercises general control 
over the various boards in his deanery. The school 
districts and municipal di.stricts coincide, and the 
municipal council unites with the district school 
board in the administration of school affairs; the vot- 
ing and spending of money beijig in the hands of the 
council. Each district is again divided into circles, 
and by law each circle has its school with a local 
board to deal with purely local matters. The finan- 
cial support is derived from various sources — state, 
province, and district funds, together witli th(‘ fees 
from the few paying pu])ils; for while instruction is 
practically free, it is understood that those who can 
afford to pay for it shall do so. Besides thcvse revo- 
nues, there is in each of the twenty provinces a fund 
to aid poor parish schools, to help pay the teacliorV 
salary, as well as to buy land for his use. 

The law of 1848 required in each town at least one 
common school, and in each class not more than sixty 
pupils. A higher class for more advanced instruc- 
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tion might be formed, if considered advisable by the 
local board. 

The law of 18G0 divided country schools into two 
sorts — the lower and the higher. The lower schools 
might be ambulatory when the difiicult nature of the 
country and scattered population made a fixed school 
impossible. Otherwise, a lower school must be main- 
tained in every circle, or wherever there were thirty 
pupils of school age to attend, and each school must 
have a teacher who had been trained in one of the 
normal schools. The higher schools were to be op- 
tional with the district boards, and might be collec- 
tively supported by several circles. 

In 1809 attendance was made compulsory, and the 
school age was defined as extending from the seventh 
or eighth year, in town or country, respectively, to 
confirmation, which occurred usually about the fif- 
teenth year. 

Tin law of 1889 put both urban and rural schools 
on a new basis ; and, while some of the measures were 
tentative and have in a few cases been abandoned, 
the progress of education in Norway during recent 
years is in a great measure due to its liberal pro- 
gressiveness. 

In accordance with this laiv, the urban schools 
consist of three divisions, for which age forms the 
basis of classification. Sufficient schools are to bo 
provided to give seven years (from six and one-half 
to fifteen years of age) free schooling to all children 
who are not physically or mentally defective, and 
for these proper care, and instruction when possible, 
must be provided by the parents, or failing them, 
by the state. The law requires, too, that the work- 
ing hours of employed children do not interfei’e with 
the school hours. 

The extension of the powers of the local board is 
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one of the chief features of this law. To this board 
was now given control of the appointment of teach- 
ers, which had formerly rested with the crown, as 
well as of the general plan of instruction, especially 
in the two higher divisions of the schools, and with 
regard to the continuation classes. They consult 
with a council composed of teachers regarding edu- 
cational matters, with the board of health regarding 
the school buildings, etc., and report to the munici- 
pal council as to financial requirements. 

Eeligion naturally holds an important place on 
the school curriculum, which comprises also the N^or- 
wegiaii language, history, geography, arithmetic, 
singing, with gymnastics and manual training for 
both girls and boys, and in the higher classes, civics 
and natural history. 

The rural schools, on the other hand, have two di- 
visions made on the basis of age, the lower of which 
may bo again divided to provide infant schools 
in the moimtaiiious districts. Between 1860 and 
1889 the majority of ambulatory schools had been 
replaced by fixed scliools, but owing to the nature of 
the country they must always be an indispensable 
part of the rural school system. 

The prescribed school term is from ten to fifteen 
"weeks, so that the same teacher, who must by law 
teach at least twciity-foiir weeks in the year, may 
take charge of both the higher ami the lower divis- 
ions consecutively. Continuation schools exist at 
the option of the district board. The scheme of con- 
trol is the same as that in the towns, affairs being in 
the hands of tlie district board, whose chairman is 
always a clergyman. 

The course of instruction in the country schools, 
w^hile apparently much like that in the city schools, 
is of a lower standard. Of recent years the teaching 
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of Sloyd is becoming a more and more prominent 
factor. 

The teacher, whether urban or rural, is required to 
be at least twenty years of age, to profess the Luth- 
eran faith, and to have passed the normal school ex- 
amination, or to have some equivalent standing. He 
is appointed by the local board, but is not perma- 
nently installed until the authorities are satisfied as 
to his fitness. 

Teachers’ salaries are regulated by certain fixed 
rules, according to the length of their service and 
the grade of school in which they have taught. 

In 1801 a bill was passed Iw the Storthing which 
dealt with the pensions for elementary teachei\s, ar- 
ranging a scale adjusting tlie amount of pension to 
length of service and salary received. The pension 
fund is maintained by the government and the par- 
ishes, and the payments are left in the hands of the 
local loard. This is considered a better and cheaper 
method than a self-pensioning or annuity system. 

So much has already been said of the character 
and purpose of Sloyd, that it will suffice here to note 
the place it holds in the Norwegian system. Always 
ready to encourage whatever seemed likely to pro- 
mote the practical aim of education, the Storthing 
in 1866 gave a grant to every public school where 
Sloyd was taught. It was introduced a little later 
into each of the public normal schools, and a special 
school was established by enthusiasts. Thougli mak- 
ing progress throughout the whole country, it has 
only recently been obligatory, and even yet is op- 
tional for boys under eleven years. Carpentry 
Sloyd is the form in use. 

The municipal council of Christiania has on its 
own initiative appointed a Sloyd inspector and es- 
tablished a school for the training of teachers. 
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Secondary Schools . — The sedondary schools, 
though they are at the present generally gratuitous, 
do not aim at placing higher education within the 
reach of the masses, but rather at training those who 
have in view a career at the university or in some of 
the special schools. 

Early in the century, before a system of popular 
education had been formulated, secondary schools, 
maintained by private means, existed in the larger 
towns. A report of 1837 gives an account of Latin 
schools, which prepared for the university, and of 

citi;:ens’ schools wliere, besides the ordinary 
branches, English, French, German and Latin were 
taught. But the scope of tlie various secondary 
schools seems not to have been clearly defined until 
the laws of 18(50-70, which determined the precise 
status of middle schools ’’ and gymnasia,” and 
arranged a course of study for the former — a course 
which was followed for twenty years. 

The middle school was to hold an intermediate 
rank between the common school and the gymna- 
sia,” receiving pupils at nine years of age, after 
they had passed the lower grades of the clementarv 
schools, and preparing them during a six years’ 
course for the Latin gymnasia, the Iloalgyinnasia, 
or a practical career. The course during the first 
three years embraced the ordinary brandies with the 
addition of German, but at the fourth year the stu- 
dent chose between the Latin course,” which led 
to the classical gymnasia, and the English course,” 
which led to the Kealgjunnasia. 

This arrangement of studies, however, seems not 
to have proved satisfactory. The steadily increasing 
popularity of the Real studies was at war with the 
traditional faith in the classics, and the outcome of a 
discussion extending over several years was the ap- 
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pointment of the Royal Co-mmission in 1890. A 
synopsis of their recommendation is published in the 
Journal of Education (London) as follows: — 

The Royal Commission for Reform Movements 
in secondary schools has suggested a scheme for 
their better organisation. In conformity with the 
express wish of the Storthing, secondary schools are 
in future to be a continuation of the elementary 
grades, and children are to receive elementary in- 
struction till their eleventh year. As at present, sec- 
ondary schools are to be divided into two divisions — 
middle schools and gymnasia. But while the pupil 
now enters the middle school at the age of nine and 
remains there for six years, the new curriculum is 
to cover four years (from the eleventh to the fif- 
teenth), that of the gymnasiura extending, as now, 
from the fifteenth to the eighteenth. The Real gym- 
nasium is to undergo many alterations, but the Latin 
gymnasium is to bo divided into two parallel divis- 
ions, with and without Greek. The requirements 
in Latin and Mathematics are to be considerably re- 
duced, while the native language, modern languages, 
geography, physics, and drawing are to receive much 
greater attention, and Sloyd is to be made compul- 
sory throughout the course of the middle school. 
This scheme was sent to the University of Christiania 
and to all public secondary schools, Avith the request 
that the professors and teachers comment upon it be- 
fore the end of the year (1891) to the department 
of public instruction. The commission states that an- 
cient languages take more time than necessary, that 
in middle schools there are too many subjects of in- 
struction and it requests a new gradation of studies.’^ 
The Act of the 27th of July , 189(1, which at pres- 
ent controls secondary education, was founded upon 
the report of this Commission. 
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The University . — Although tlie history of the 
University of Christiania practically dates from the 
organisation of the faculties in 1824, the charter had 
been granted by Denmark in 1811 to allay the ris- 
ing discontent of Norway at that critical time. In 
character and history, the University is typical of 
the national life. It is democratic, having neither 
chancellor nor vice-chancellor, but only a dean in 
charge of each of the five faculties. It is rational, 
following out its original line of development, little 
influenced by foreign tendencies, and hampered by 
no traditions. 

Its faculties are tliose of law, medicine, theology, 
philosophy, and the sciences, to any of which the stu- 
dent is admitted on having passed the r.camcn ar- 
Hum of the gymnasia. After a course of six years 
in medicine, or four years in any other faculty, he 
is admitted to a degree by an examining body com- 
posed of his professors. 

Since 1881 women have been admitted to all the 
faculties, and since 1884 have the same examination 
privileges as the men; but as tlie girls’ schools are 
inadequate, they must have j)rivate instruction to 
prepare for entrance. 

Special and Technical Schools . — Since 1S8‘1 the 
education of all classes of defectives has been com- 
pulsory, and to some extent gratuitous. W(*ll-ap- 
pointed schools with their carefully graded classes 
have attained a high degree of effectiveness in botli 
general and special instruction, and when the con 
dition of the pupil admits of it, manual training is 
added, of such a sort and to such an extent as to 
form the basis of a good trade. 

Technical education in Norway, whether of a spe- 
cial or general sort, belongs to tlic latter half of the 
century. 
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First may be mentioned the schools of agriculture, 
supported by the provinces, and the military and 
naval schools supported by the government; which, 
in addition to a special training offer some general 
education as well. 

Perhaps the earliest of the industrial schools 
was that in connection with the Eoyal Navy Yards 
at Horten, founded in 1853 and maintained by 
the government. Its pupils are workmen in the 
Yards, who, whether they have in view a higher 
(course of engineering, or the career simply of a 
skilled meclianic, must serve a practical apprentice- 
ship. Instruction is given in physics, applied mathe- 
matics, drawing, chemistry, theory of machines, and 
English. The courses are arranged to meet the re- 
quirements of the various classes of pupils. 

In 1807 a school of mining was opened at Koiiigs- 
berg under the control of the Board of Mines. Here, 
too, the pupils must be practical workmen as well as 
students. 

The present system of general technical education 
dates from 1808, wdien Mr. Christie^s scheme was 
brought before the Storthing. It is based, in a large 
measure, upon the Swedish system, and has the same 
three divisions, namely: (1) The Sunday and even- 
ing classes designed to give the mechanic technical 
and general instruction ; (2) the technical elementary 
schools with a course theoretical, practical, and gen- 
eral, covering three years; (3) finally the Polytech- 
nic institute at Christiania, similar to that in Stock- 
holm and in other European centres, the highest in- 
stitution for the study of technical science. 

Finally, mention mus^ be made of the Royal Nor- 
wegian School of Arts and Design, founded in 1841, 
with a board of control appointed by tlie king, whoso 
mission was “ to further the education of mechanics 
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by instruction in drawing, modelling, the elements 
of mathematics, etc., to give those who intend to be- 
come artists an opportunity of perfecting themselves 
in drawing, and to form through its governing board 
a society of arts, which is to spread an artistic taste 
throughout the country.’' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ITALY. 

The Frenchman who said ‘‘happy the land with- 
out a history might well have had Italy in mind. 
Slie w’as in turn the prey of the northern barbarian, 
the possession most coveted of the eastern emperors, 
and the conquest of Charlemagne. The hopeful signs 
of national life apparent in tlie gro^vth of the little 
republics were offset by their petty jealousies, and 
by the feuds of Qiiclf and Ghibelline which endured 
throtigh the Middle Ages. In later times these little 
states were bandied to and fro, the playthings of di- 
plomacy or intrigue. In the eighteenth century, 
though nominally divided into independent prince- 
doms, Italy was under the domination of Austria. 
Tyranny, corruption, and immorality characterised 
the petty courts, but ivithal there was some degree of 
commercial prosperity, and, in some of the cities at 
least, the memory of a great and glorious past. 

The advent of Napoleon marked a new era. What 
his wars cost Italy in men and treasure was twice 
paid by the creation of a national spirit and of a be- 
lief in the military prowess of her men, and by the 
experien(?e, however brief, of order, industrial prog- 
I'ess, and regularly administered justice. By means 
of good roads internal commerce was put on a new 
basis; brigandage gave way befoie a new police sys- 
tem. The national debt was diminished by the pro- 
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ceeds of the dissolution of many monasteries. The 
ncAvly formed states, whether under Beauharnais or 
Murat, were organised under French method, the 
Code Napoleon replaced the unsorted mass of old 
customs by courtesy called laws, and all looked to 
Paris as their capital. 

System and centralisation characterised educa- 
tional administration as well as political. The con- 
trol of education was taken out of the hands of the 
religious orders. The Jesuits fled. A system of pri- 
mary schools was inaugurated in Lombardy and 
Naples, together with a regulation enforcing attend- 
ance. Secondary education received extraordinary 
impetus. The academies at Turin, Genoa, and Pisa 
were reorganised as integral parts of tlie Univer- 
sity of France.’^ Always practical, Napoleon did 
away with tlie moribund and superfluous schools and 
universities, and gave aid to the worthy ones. He 
established schools of applied science not, meanwhile, 
neglecting the study of letters. lie founded the 
Superior Normal School at Pisa which Arnold 
called, in 18G8, tlie sheet anchor of Italian sec- 
ondary instruction.’^ 

The congress of Vienna in 1815 turned a page 
backwards. Ignoring the people of Italy, the Allies 
strove together concerning the partition of the coun- 
try, and the result was the restoration of the old 
conditions and the resetting of old boundaries. The 
former sovereigns, most of them Bourbons or Haps- 
burgs, reinstated by the help of Austria, became 
puppets, the strings of which were pulled inva- 
riably from Vienna.” 

But the reaction was not violent. The princes 
were too wise to try to uproot the Revolution all at 
once. Some of them, too, had a real regard for 
their people. But all were alike in their horror of 
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liberalism and, except in the north, discouraged edu- 
cation lest the commons might learn to think for 
themselves.’^ 

Lombardy and Venetia had gladly welcomed back 
the Austrians, as they would have welcomed any 
change from the ruinous wars of Napoleon and the 
galling surveillance of the French police. The Aus- 
trians made fair promises for the liberty of these 
states — and gradually broke them. Their soldiers 
were everywhere. The courts became Austrian. 
Austrian history and law were taught in the colleges 
and Austrian text-books forced into the primary 
schools. The schools of Lombardy and Venetia were, 
however, perhaps the best in Italy at the time. Each 
commune was by law forced to provide an elementary 
school, and there was, in llieory at least, compulsory 
attendance between six and twelve years of age. 
Tn 1834, sixty-eight per cent, of the boys of school 
age Avere actually in attendance — a truly remark- 
able showing ! In the larger communities there were 

major elementary ” schools where the course in- 
cluded Latin. Each town had its gymnasium (sec- 
ondary school of lower grade), and there were in all 
twelve lyceums (secondary schools of higher grade). 

In Piedmont, Austrian domination was a thing 
feared rather than experienced. Though possessing 
far less natural adaptation for the study of letters 
than Tuscany, for example. Piedmont had long been 
the home of whatever intellectual life there was in 
Italy. She had a royal house of her own race — not 
a cadet of Austria or France — a just administra- 
tion, and the beginnings, at least, of a good system 
of education. In 1729 and 1772 the Royal Con- 
Btitution ” of the House of Savoy had taken the con- 
trol of secondary schools out of the hands of the re- 
ligious orders, and to train teachers for these schools 

u 
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had founded the Collegio delle Provinoie in con- 
nection with the University. Kecognising the power 
that lay in a state-controlled education, the Turin 
government had instituted the Magistrato della Bi- 
forma — the earliest beginning of a council of Pub- 
lic Instruction. By means of the Magistralo the 
method and industry of the Piedmontese administra- 
tion were introduced into the educational system — 
much of its rigidity, too, perhaps. The schools and 
universities were given a strictness of discipline and 
examination important not only in ensuring their 
own success, but more widely so when in later years 
all Italy learned to look to Piedmont. At the depart- 
ure of the French, the exhaustion and discontent of 
the people precluded any development of the pri- 
mary schools. True, Charles Felix in 1822 had de- 
creed that every commune should provide a school, 
but as no grant was made, and the communes with- 
out schools were poor, the law became a dead letter, 
and as late as 1S45 scarcely one-half of the com- 
munes had schools. 

Upon resuming his throne. King Victor Emman- 
uel, with the characteristic devoutness of his house,bad 
sanctioned the return of the exiled ecclesiastics, and 
secondary education passed entirely into their hands. 
They successfully opposed Balboas attempt in 1817 
to found a normal school to train secondary teachers 
— an attempt not repeated for a quarter of a century. 
The priests maintained discipline of a rigid, conven- 
tual sort, and taught Latin and Greek well, but 
there was no modern language or literature, and very 
little science upon the curriculum. The control of 
secondary education gave the church a great and in- 
creasing power, because in these schools were trained 
the sons of the middle and wealthy classes. So great 
was the growth of the church that it was estimated 
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in 1846 that one person out of every 214 was an 
ecclesiastic. 

The revolt of 1820 gave the Jesuits the excuse they 
awaited to seize the universities of Turin and Genoa. 
Henceforth all university affairs, whether of morals 
or government, passed under the narrowest censor- 
ship. In place of intellectual freedom there grew 
up a system of spying, and the college doors were 
at once closed upon those who ventured to p(j^sess 
independent opinions, whether upon civil or religious 
affairs. 

Tuscany, though the home of the Eenaissance, 
makes very poor showing in the matter of education. 
The curse of indifference had fallen upon the Tus- 
cans. They accepted the weak, corrupt government 
of the Ilapsburg Leopold just as they accepted the 
yoke of a debased and ignorant priesthood. Thanks 
to the opposition of the Church there was no or- 
ganised sj^stem of education. In theory there was a 
school in every commune, but in reality only one- 
tenth of the boys of school age were in attendance, 
and tlie teaching was unsatisfactory. There was no 
provision for girls. 

In secondary education, the want of interest on 
the part of the government is again apparent — there 
was only one state-controlled school. With inade- 
quate j)reparation in the secondary schools, real schol- 
arship was hardly to be expected in the universities. 
Medicine and law were studied, but there was no 
faculty of arts. In other respects, however, the Tus- 
can universities of Pisa and Siena were favoured — 
they were under the patronage of the state, and were 
not controlled by the Jesuits. 

The state of education in the Kingdom of Haples 
is well illustrated by one of her laws, which required 

that one-third of the town-council should be able to 
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read and write.” A law of 1810 had declared that 
every commune should have its primary, and every 
province its secondary school, but there was a tre- 
mendous gulf between the letter and the practice of 
the law. The want of earnestness on the part of 
the people, and the active opposition of the Church 
had frustrated all attempts of the ministry and a few 
liberal-minded men to open new schools. So, even 
so late as 1840 hardly one boy in three went to school, 
and for girls there was no provision, unless in the 
convent ‘schools. There were whole communes,” 
says one writer, without a literate peasant.” 

The secondary schools were schools of Latin gram- 
mar, and were as lifeless as elsewhere. The uni- 
versities were, however, independent, and attracted 
many students; but with the vicious social condi- 
tions of the time, and with a court like that of the 
Bourbons, the tendencies of university life were any- 
thing but wholesome. 

The Papal States, wdiich in 1827 numbered two 
and one-half million souls, were governed entirely 
by ecclesiastics. Strong as Avas the attachment of the 
people to the Pope, there was a steadily groAving dis- 
content, and the secret revolutionary societies found 
nowhere a better recruiting ground. The tAvo most 
notable characteristics of the government were con- 
servatism and confusion. Tho College of Cardinals 
Avas composed of old men, and torn by factions. The 
Popes who were siiccessiA^ely elected from among 
them were pledged noAV to one party, noAV to another, 
and each strove to undo the acts of his predecessor. 
The public accounts were badly kept, and never pub- 
lished. Nothing Avas certain about the finances but 
the increasing debt. The Church conscientiously 
frowned upon modern progress represented by good 
roads, railways, telegraphs, and the study of moderu 
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economic questions, as fatal to herself. Slie saw in 
liberal education the dangers of heresy and sedition, 
hence the school curriculum was formal and narrow. 
The Commissioner of Studies, an ecclesiastic, had 
general supervision. The system of education, while 
resembling those of the other states of Italy in its 
division into primary, secondary and superior, was, 
outside of the University, in reality no more than 
an irregular collection of private institutions under 
the control of various religious orders. The parish 
school in the rural districts carried on elementary 
education under the management of a local board. 
Secondary education was in the hands of the Jesuits. 
The seven universities had long been crippled by 
inquisitional patronage. Lest they might, like those 
of other states, develoY> liberal sympathies, they were 
spied upon, and their course of studies censored even 
to the exclusion of Dante, while at Modena Latin 
was llio medium for lectures — a guarantee of the 
absence of radicalism ! 

During the long period of apathy extending from 
the Congress of Vienna to the accession of Pio Nono 
in 1846, Italy might be compared to a volcano which, 
while apparently quiet, is seething beneath the sur- 
face, ready to burst forth in response to the least 
disturbance in its neighbourhood. Tho French Kevo- 
lution had, for the time, wrought no less adminis- 
trative change in Italy than in France itself, and no- 
where had revolutionary principles taken firmer hold. 
After the reinstatement of the former governments 
the annulling of civil and political reforms, the res- 
toration of powers and privileges to the swarms of ec- 
clesiastics, and the rigid press censorship aroused bit- 
ter discontent which grew all the more bitter because 
its expressipn was cruelly punished. During the 
years of Napoleonic domination the Allies had them- 
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selves sought to inspire the Italians with a national 
resentment of foreign rule, and this now recoiled 
upon Austria. Secret political societies flourished 
in this atmosphere. In 1820, the Spaniards pro- 
claimed a Constitution based upon the ideals of the 
earlier days of the French Kevolution, and this Con- 
stitution seemed to embody the inarticulate longings 
of Italian malcontents. Moreover the example of 
the Spaniards inspired courage. Accordingly the 
army of Naples mutinied and forced Ferdinand to 
grant the Constitution. Suon a military revolt broke 
out in Piedmont, and the Constitution was pro- 
claimed there. The Allies met in conference and 
authorised Austria to crush the revolt. Terrible ven- 
geance followed ill Lower ItalJ^ The Pope had as 
little mercy upon the liberals in his domains, while in 
the north, reform received a paralysing blow. Lack- 
ing a common object and a common leader, the lib- 
erals could do nothing. The Carbonari, the sole or- 
ganised revolutionary force, after its failure in 1820- 
21 ceased to be a real menace to the authorities, 
while its members served as victims of those mis- 
erable punishments which terrorised and degraded 
the helpless Italians. 

Again in 1830 the spirit of resistance was revived 
by the Paris Eevolntion, but the revolt was soon 
quelled, and tlie Austrian troops marched on to 
Pome. In the years that followed, the people goaded 
by starvation and disease rose spasmodically, only 
to suffer quick and sure defeat. 

With the disappearance of the Carbonari there 
grew up a new society, called Young Italy, with 
Mazzirii as its prophet. Though its aims Avere ho])C- 
lessly wide, and its tendency so anarchistic as to 
frighten away those who might have bropght power- 
ful support, the infectious enthusiasm of its leaders 
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kept alive the agitation for freedom until the time 
was ripe. From the universities Young Italy drew 
adherents who became the thinkers of the movement, 
and on the other hand transformed the politically ig- 
norant artisan into the strongest support of the lib- 
erals in the final struggle. 

A more rational liberalism was winning its way 
over Mazzini’s extreme republicanism. The mod- 
erate party looked forward to a monarchy, and all 
circumstances pointed to Charles Albert of the house 
of Piedmont as the future king. From his youth 
he had been the foe of Austria ; Mazzini’s bitter at- 
tack upon him in 1830 for refusing to head a rash 
uprising won him the confidence of the moderate lib- 
erals; he alone of all the princes was the Italian 
sovereign of an independent state, an Italian in birth 
and sympathy. 

With the question of leadership solved, liberalism 
grew apace. In 1846, Pius IX., on his accession, 
announced himself a liberal and began a constitu- 
tion. The air Avas thick with schemes of charity 
and education, with projects of railways in which 
everybody should have shares, with universal fra- 
ternity and optimism.’’ The millennium seemed at 
hand. Xaples again forced from the Pourbons 
the Constitution of 1820. In 1848, heartened by 
the success of the French Republicans, Italy rose, 
and forced Charles Albert to declare war against 
Austria. Pius, thoroughly frightened by the conse- 
quences of his liberalism, retracted all his reforms 
and fled. The other princes had likewise departed 
in the lace of the crisis and Italy saw in Piedmont 
her only hope — a hope she did not abandon even 
after the defeat at Novara. Italy had begun to look 
to Piedmont not only as the leader in the struggle 
with Austriif, but as a model in matters civil and 
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educational. Hence the history of Piedmont be- 
comes, in a measure, the history of Italy. In 1848 
the first parliament of Piedmont met, and in the 
same year Charles Albert, of his own will, granted 
a constitution. The study of English institutions 
by Cavoiir, the greatest Italian statesman of the day, 
showed its effect not only on parliamentary proce- 
dure, but in the effort to instruct the people re- 
garding constitutional government. The year 1847 
had seen the appointment of a Minister of Public In- 
struction, and the creation of a Superior Council to 
assist him. Even in the face of impending war, the 
Parliament of 1848 set about reorganising the edu- 
cational system. 

The defeat at Novara, in 1849, apparently so 
hopelessly disastrous, was in reality but a temporary 
check. Italy had grasped the idea of freedom and 
unity, and was united in the struggle for it. But 
Italy had nothing to hope from her own unassisted 
efforts against Austria, so in the following years 
Cavour and his colleagues set about raising Pied- 
mont, and with her the rest of Italy, to such a rank 
among the nations as to command sympathy and 
material aid wdien the struggle should bo resumed. 

The story of the last phase of the struggle is too 
well known to be repeated here. It is interesting to 
note, however, that the same year that saw the bat- 
tles of Magenta and Solferino records also the pass- 
ing by the Parliament of Piedmont, of the Casati 
Law. This law is the foundation of the present edu- 
cational system of Italy. Piedmont had lopg had 
a fairly well organised system. It had lacked the 
centralisation of the French system, it slighted the 
elementary grades to favour the secondary, it was 
dominated by ecclesiastical influence, but it was a 
good basis foT a more modern, practical '^and liberal 
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Bystem. By the Casati Law of 1859 the Turin gov- 
ernment remodelled her plan of public instruction 
and provided for its extension. 

Administration , — The central control was vested 
in the Minister of Public Instruction. Ho had to 
assist him a permanent council, upon whom it de- 
volved to make a report to the Minister every five 
years regarding the condition of education through- 
out the kingdom. 

In 1867 a council known as the Proveditorato 
Centrale was created and given charge of primary 
and secondary education. This body continued to 
exercise its functions until 1881, when an extensive 
reorganisation of the administration replaced the 
Proveditorato by an Inspector-General and a staff 
of nine central inspectors. At the same time the 
membcrsJiip of the Council was increased to thirty- 
two and a consullore legale appointed to advise 
the M^ister and Council. The duties of the Coun- 
cil are judicial and administrative as well as advis- 
ory, and the right of final decision rests with the 
Minister as representative of the king. 

In each of the sixty-nine provinces the king aj)- 
points a supervisor of studies,’’ who is associated 
with the prefect of the province and ten coun- 
cillors in the Provincial Council.” This council 
has supervision of elementary, technical, classical, 
and normal education, representing the Minister with 
regard to budget, regulations, appointment of teach- 
ers and programme of studies. 

Forpach of the districts, into which the provinces 
are subdivided, the King appoints ‘‘ delegates ” who 
represent the Provincial Council. 'J’heir duty is to 
watch over elementary and seconclary education 
Avithin their own district. They are non-salaried 
ftnd hold a^oinlnieiit for three jears. l?ach district, 
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too, has its inspector, who, since 1881, must be duly 
certificated. 

Elementary Education . — The Casati Law de- 
creed that every commune of 4,000 inhabitants 
should maintain an elementary school and that all 
teachers should have certificates of capability. In- 
struction, moreover, was to be gratuitous and com- 
pulsory. The extremely critical condition of politi- 
cal affairs at that time hindered all but the slowest 
growth. In 1866, the year of the annexation of 
Venetia, seventy per cent, of those who married 
signed their marriage papers with a cross. It was 
not until 1877 that a serious effort was made to 
faithfully carry out the Casati Law. The compul- 
sory ’’ clause was re-enacted with additional condi- 
tions and penalties. Parents were obliged to send 
their children between seven and nine years of age 
to the primary schools, or to have them properly 
instructed privately. Instruction must continue be- 
yond the ninth year if the child had not mastered the 
studies of the lower grade. 

A marked improvement followed this measure. 
Communes which had evaded the law of 1859 now 
provided themselves with schools. A great cry went 
out for trained teachers. The percentage of illit- 
erates diminished with encouraging rapidity. By a 
law of 1888 it became necessary for every youth, in 
order to be placed on the registration list for the 
holding of public oflice, to possess a certificate of 
having passed the final examination of tho primary 
schools. Still, at the very end of the centu^, edu- 
cationists complain that the compulsory laws are not 
well enforced ^nd the penalties rarely exacted. 

The increased interest in popular education, the 
better training of teachers, the influence of men sent 
abroad l>y the State from time to time td study for- 
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eign methods, had their natural result in a more 
extensive programme of studies and the introduction 
of modern ideas. In addition to the usual programme 
we find gymnastics, and civics, while a decree of 
1899 has added manual training, agriculture, hy- 
giene, and domestic science. Keligious training is 
provided by the communes when requested by the 
parents of the children. 

The Asili/' — The lowest primary grades are 
known by the term Asilo^ or asylum, which cor- 
responds to our kindergarten. From time immemo- 
rial the Church had maintained asylums in the sense 
of orphanages, where children were maintained and 
educated until self-supporting. The modern asili 
di infancia were introduced by Aporti, who 
founded the first asilo at Cremona about 1827 — 
an attempt at the regeneration of Italy, through her 
little children. The growth of these school-asylums 
was at first very slow, all the asili were private. 
In 1844 they became a recognised feature of the sys- 
tem of Piedmont, and since 1860 have increased with 
great rapidity. Tlie introduction of the Froebelian 
system in 1868 added a new factor to the movement, 
and three years later a Froebelian training school for 
teachers was established at Florence. In 1898 there 
Avere 2,989 asili, 941 of Avhich Avere private. In- 
struction is not compulsory and is generally gratui- 
tous. The course is designed for children from four 
to six years of age, in some sort preparatory to the 
elementary schools. 

Secondary Education: The Classical Schools 
(gymnasiums and lyceiims). — The commission which 
inquired into the condition of these schools previous 
to the passing of the Casati LaAV, found many defi- 
ciencies. The attendance was extremely irregular. 
There was no standard of capacity required of the 
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teachers. The programme offered in addition to Latin 
and a meagre study of Italian, only a smattering of 
philosophy, and mathematics and physics. The last 
named subjects, coming, as they did, at the last 
of the course, and being taught with little skill and 
less equipment gave little result. The examinations 
had come to be, says a report, a mere form, so 
great was the laxity used in passing one and all of 
the candidates.” 

The Casati reforms included a programme greatly 
resembling that of the French schools; a staff of 
inspectors-general as the central authority, ivith a 
pi'oveditore and a council to represent them lo- 
cally; also a recognised standard of qualification for 
teachers. To counteract the laxness of secondary, as 
well as university examinations, a licenza primal 
rialc wuis demanded upon entrance to the lyceum, 
to show that the student had satisfactorily mastered 
the studies of the gymnasium. A similar license ” 
was required of the student on passing from the 
lyceum to the university. Unfortunately these meas- 
ures were not well carried out. Italian ministers 
succeed one another with too great rapidity for per- 
sistence in any policy. The great dissimilarity in 
the condition of the schools made uniformity at best 
of slow attainment. The state yielded to importu- 
nity and made coiicessions, hence a lot of evils crept 
in, and the law failed in its effect. For example, it 
was not until 1894 that the licenses ” were regu- 
larly insisted upon. Moreover, until the universi- 
ties insist upon a higher standard of scholarship there 
will be a questionable indulgence in examinations. 

Private Instituiions undertake no insignificant 
part of secondary education, chiefly on the classical 
side. They regulate their own affairs altogether, 
but must submit to state iuapection. Since 18C7 
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the schools of religious corporations have ranked as 
private institutions, but, at the same time, are subject 
to strictest oversight — for example, the bishop can- 
not appoint a teacher without consent of the govern- 
ment. These schools bear an important part in the 
education of the girls. Beyond the primary grades 
where co-education — an idea contrary to Italian liking 
and tradition — prevails after the same manner as in 
our own schools, there is very little provision for 
girls. The convent schools piece out the, to our eyes, 
very incomplete system, for the higher education of 
women is not in Italy as yet a popular question. 

The Technical Schools . — However advanced the 
theories of her educationists, and however generous 
the purpose of her laws, Italy, as a whole, is still 
conservative, and preeminently classical in her edu^ 
cational sentiment and practice. In spite of the 
dearth of intellectual effort, and the misery of the 
peasant class, coincident with Austrian occupation, 
there had been some measure of progress among the 
commercial and industrial classes. Italy had demo- 
cratic traditions, and French influence was strong. 
Thus it was tliat the modern reaction against exclu- 
sively classical training gained footing in Italy and 
the claims of the practical in education came to be 
recognised. In 1838 a law was promulgated in Lom- 
bardy-Venetia on the subject of technical and com- 
mercial schools. These schools were maintained 
partly by tlie towns in which they were situated, 
partly by the state. A boy could enter from the first 
class of the gymnasium into the lowest class of the 
technical school, where the course extended over three 
years. Upon the programme are found Italian gram- 
mar, philosophy, chemistry — ^^vith an option of com- 
mercial branches. 

In Piedmont the beginning was scarcely conscious. 
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In 1840 Latin was struck otf the programme of the 
primary schools, and at the same time the pro- 
gramme of the secondary schools received the addi- 
tion of history, geography, and arithmetic. In 1848 
there was instituted a course in the public schools 
in the way of experiment, as it was then said, com- 
prising modern history, modern languages, science, 
etc. This technical course began immediately after 
the primary grades and lasted five years, pal^allel 
with the gymnasial course. The success of this ex- 
periment ” is evident in the provisions of the Casati 
Law, which allowed those municipalities which were 
legally bound to maintain a gymnasium to substitute 
for the classical a technical school. Tliesc classical 
and technical schools were to be quite distinct — on no 
account intrusted to the management of the same per- 
son. The technical course was divided into two 
grades. The first part, comprising three years, was 
given to the technical schools; and the second 
part, of two years, to the technical ivstitutes/^ In 
1861 the division was widened by the attaching of 
the institutes to the Department of Agriculture. 

Owing to the various conditions attending their 
establishment, the technical schools differ materially 
in their government and maintenance. There are 
the government schools subsidised and directed by the 
state ; the assimilated schools directed by the com- 
munes, according to the rules governing state schools 
with regard to studies, appointment of teachers, etc., 
and the free schools managed by communes or prov- 
inces by their own officials and in their own way. 
The course is general and non-classical in character, 
consisting of modern languages, geography, history, 
etc., and emphasising mathematics and natural 
science. The purpose in view is to prepare the pu- 
pils for Imsiness life or for the technical institutes. 
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The technical imtitntes have now a four years’ 
course which divides into two two-year periods. In 
the second half the student confines himself to the 
particular department he has chosen, while in the 
first half the studies are common to all. The di- 
ploma from the physico-mathematical department en- 
titles the student, like the licenza liceahy to admis- 
sion into a university. 

The entire separation of the elassical and techni- 
cal schools was a great mistake in point of economy. 
Tlie communes had been impelled by differing in- 
fluences to establish both sorts of schools when their 
funds were scarcely sufficient for the proper main- 
tenance of one — an extravagance all the more absurd 
because in the lower classes of both schools virtually 
the same programme prevailed except with regard 
to Latin. The choice between technical and clas- 
sical training, moreover, had to be made before the 
boy was old enough to show any marked aptitude 
for one or other. Futhermore, the number of 
schools* was far greater than could bo justified by 
the number of scholars. Arnold, in his report of 
18 6 (S, gives an average throughout Italy of only 
nine pupils per class in licci, of ten in the ginnasiy 
and in the scuole tecnice of only eight. He goes on 
to say that the means of retrenchment proposed by the 
Council were, in the case of the licei, the introduc- 
tion of mathematics and natural science into the 
course, or where that was impossible, to limit the 
course to two years; in the case of the ginnasiy to 
amalgamate the lower forms with the technical 
schools, not introducing Latin and Greek until the 
last two years. 

A report of 1893 gives the following sketch of the 
programme of study in the classical schools. Out 
of 176 hours of study per week in all the eight classes 
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(five gymnasium and three lyceum), forty-fl% hours 
arc given to the study of Italian language and litera- 
ture, fifty-eight hours to Latin and Greek, thirty- 
two hours to history and geography, sixteen hours 
to matliematics, and twenty-five hours to philosophy 
and science. 

Whatever may be the intellectual results of this 
readjustment, its numerical results are not startling. 
In 1893 the gymnasia averaged but sixty-eight 
pupils, the tyceums forty-two. From another point 
of view these figures are ominous, showing as they 
do, how many of the pupils leave school without 
entering the lyceurn. They go out into practical 
life without a practical education, and with incom- 
plete classical training. In the end the tech- 
nical schools must find their proper sphere in edu- 
cating this class of students, but Italian predilection 
for classical training dies very slowly. 

The Training of Teachers . — The Casati Law had 
required that teachers should have licenses,^^ and 
to enable teachers to meet this requirement normal 
schools sprang up with great rapidity. There are 
two grades, the higher and the lower. In the lower 
grade (until 1883 called the scuole magistrale 
are trained the teachers for the lower classes of the 
elementary schools, and the two years^ course com- 
prises a thorough training in the subjects of the ele- 
mentary school 2 )rogrammc, together with some little 
study of pedagogy. The higher grade covers three 
years of study in continuation of the lower grade 
course, adding book-keeping and more advanced 
mathematics, and giving more time to the study of 
pedagogj’. _ 

The majority in attendance are women. Many 
of these have no intention of becoming teachers, but 
shut out, as they are, from the secondary schools, 
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find in the normal schools a means of obtaining a 
more advanced and liberal education than the ele- 
mentary or convent schools afford. 

Teachers in elementary schools must have reached 
the age of eighteen years, and cannot accept perma- 
nent appointment before they are twenty-two. The 
salaries are low, but, since 1886, regularly graded 
and adjusted by law. There is, moreover, a pen- 
sion fund, organised in 1879, to which provinces and 
state contribute according to a fixed ratio. 

Teachers of secondary schools are graduates of 
a university and are appointed by the king. They 
are of two classes, titular and regent profes- 
sors ; the former must hold the degree of doctor,^^ 
and the latter, a normal certificate at least. 

The Special Schools . — Though liberally subsidised 
by the state, the schools of music and art can scarcely 
be said to form a part of the educational system. 
They are both numerous and efficient, and perhaps 
more than any other national institution, have lived 
up to their ancient traditions. 

Italy has many schools where practical instruc- 
tion is imparted in such subjects as agriculture, 
commerce and industrial art. The expense is divided 
between central and local authorities, and tlie aim 
is to teach the masses the best ways of doing tho 
tilings which bring them their livelihood. 

Under this head, too, come the schools for defec- 
tives, to many of wliieh is attached a training school 
for their teachers. 

Superior Education: The Institutes . — The first of 
these was the Institute at Milan, which was designed 
to be the head of the technical side of the system, just 
as the university is the head of the culture side. The 
Superior Institutes now number eleven, and include 
schools for engineers, the literary and scientific acad- 
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emy, schools of veterinary surgery, the Florence 
Institute for the perfecting of studies/^ and the 
higher normal school. They are under the jurisdic- 
tion of central authority and their professors enjoy 
the rafnk and privileges of university professors. 

The superior special schools have to look for sup- 
port and control to the Ministry of agriculture, com- 
merce, and industry. 

The Universities , — For many centuries Italy has 
been famous for her universities. Those of Bologna 
and Salerno rivalled the University of Paris in the 
height of its popularity. The state and the nobles 
lavished money upon them and students flocked 
thither from all Europe. Later, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Italy was the starting point whence the Re- 
vival of Learning spread over Europe. But, while 
the conditions have passed away which went to 
make a great mediaeval university, the old institu- 
tion has come down to us in all its unsuitability to 
modern requirements. In our time we find a con- 
servatism in study, an extravagance in management, 
and a laxness of discipline scarcely credible. 

There are seventeen national and four free 
universities (the latter independent of state con- 
trol). Many of these have few students and meagre 
funds. It is impossible to obtain scholars of first 
rank for all the professorial chairs. 

Generally speaking, the universities comprise four 
faculties: — I, law; II, medicine and surgery; TIT, 
philosophy and letters; TV, mathematical, physical, 
and natural science. The Casati Law gave the theo- 
logical faculty into other hands. 

Strangely enough, the preference for culture-stud- 
ies which sends the majority of the boys to the classi- 
cal secondary schools does not extend to the univer- 
sities. The students desert philosophy and letters for 
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tlie wage-earning studies of law and medicine, and 
several universities have no arts faculty whatever. 

More than one effort has been made by the central 
authority to reduce university organisation to a more 
economical basis. In 1867 the Council constructed 
a scheme Avhereby the faculties of letters were to 
be reduced to three, and these were intended to serve, 
apparently, for the educating of secondary-school 
teachers. Likewise the physico-mathematical facul- 
ties were to be only three. These faculties only were 
to have the right of examining in letters and mathe- 
matics. This left to most universities only two fac- 
ulties — two had only one each. Pride in their tradi- 
tions made the starveling universities jealous of inter- 
ference, and these measures met effective opposition. 

In 1893 financial stress impelled the government 
to cut down its educational budget, and the extrava- 
gant university system presented opportunity for re- 
trenchment. The government began by withdraw- 
ing its grants from the free universities. The stu- 
dents at once revolted, and the proposed step of 
suppressing six of the weakest universities was not 
attempted. The outcome was a diminished grant 
to all. 

The universities are governed by the by-laws ’’ 
of 1890, with modifications and additions of 1899. 
In each university the directive board is composed 
of the rector, the academic council, the faculty presi- 
dents, and the assembly of professors. 

Each matriculant must be a graduate of a lyceum 
or technical institute, or, if he be a foreigner, he 
must give evidence of his right to enter a university. 
The examining board consists of a commission of 
professors appointed by the rector. 

The rector is appointed by the king on the nomi- 
nation of the professors, and each professor on tlie 
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recommendation of the rector and his fellow-pro- 
fessors. 

Prior to 1809 the universities (excepting the 
free were under the joint control of the state and 
their provinces or municipalities. Since then they 
have been self-governing — under the supervision of a 
state representative. 

The clamours of the students, however, run far 
ahead of actual reforms. They wish to have a voice 
in the nomination of the rector, — to have the course 
made more elective, doing away with the rigidity of 
the present programme of studies, — to carry this 
principle into matriculation, allowing freedom of 
examination to any student whether or not he has 
followed the official course of preparatory study, — 
to admit women to the professions, — in short, to 
have the Italian universities keep pace with all that 
is most modern and most liberal. 
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CHAPTER X. 

RUSSIA. 

Until the time of Peter the Great, Russia bore 
little intellectual relation to Western Europe. This 
monarch coveted for his country the culture of the 
West, and to this end all his schemes tended. With 
liis own hands he worked in Dutch shipyards, that 
ho might learn to build a navy for Russia. lie 
founded schools ; sent men abroad to learn what other 
lands could teach ; brought scholars from abroad to 
educate his people : he revolutionised Russian society 
— all this in order that Russia might hold her own 
with the Nations of Western Europe. 

But an educational system is not made in a day. 
There was need of buildings and equipment; there 
was dearth of instructors; but worst of all, there 
was an utter indilferenco to education on the part of 
the people. These dilficultics Russia has not over- 
come to this day. 

Catherine II. continued the work of Peter the 
Great. Three Universities were founded, people’s 
schools of various sorts established in the towns, and 
several gymnasia for secondary instruction. She 
^ordered a commission in 1782 to reorganise elemen- 
try education, with the result that the schools were 
divided into two sorts — one for the rich, with a four- 
years’ course, and the other with a two-years’ 
course, for the poorer classes. To improve the teach- 
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ing force, she instituted a normal gymnasium at St. 
Petersburg, and exacted certain proofs of teaching 
capacity. 

Toward the end of Catherine's reign all move- 
ments, civic and educational, were submerged in the 
overwhelming tide of the French Revolution. The 
strong foreign influence which had guided Russian 
school administration from the time of Peter the 
Great, now came to an end. On the other hand, there 
sprang up, early in the nineteenth century, a nar- 
row patriotism, and a distinct antagonism towards 
foreigners, which have brought a bitter harvest of 
badly officered institutions of learning and a con- 
stant discontent, particularly in the provinces un- 
dergoing the process of official Russianisation.” 

Alexander I., on coming to the throne in 1802, at 
once began the construction of an organised educa- 
tional system. The Committee of Education, of 
Catherine’s day, was replaced by a Minister of Popu- 
lar Enlightenment, into whose hands the task of or- 
ganisation was committed. The next year — 1803 — 
the country was divided into districts, and a curator 
in direct communication with the ministry was placed 
in charge of each. These curators, who resided at the 
capital, met with the Minister to discuss the more im- 
portant questions of educational policy. This was 
the chief school-board. The immediate charge of 
school affairs in each district was given to the univer- 
sity of the district. This arrangement, obviously 
detrimental to both parties, lasted until 1835. 

This system attained a centralisation hitherto un- 
attempted. The heterogeneous mass of schools was 
classified into four divisions — parochial, district, 
gymnasia, and universities. The parochial scliools 
were instructed to so organise their course, as to pre- 
pare for the two-class district schools. These schools, 
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in their turn, were to be preparatory to the gym- 
nasia. By a decree of 1804, Alexander placed the 
gymnasia on a firmer footing. Every considerable 
town was to have a gymnasium of at least four 
classes, and a gymnasial course was made a condi- 
dition to civil appointment. 

The generous attitude of the Crown towards higher 
education is evident in the founding of several new 
universities. But the step w^as premature. There 
were no men to fill the Chairs — there were few stu- 
dents. A university course promised little monetary 
reward and scholarship had, for its own sake, little 
place in the ideal of the Russian youths. 

While no compulsory clause was appended to this 
scheme of education, it was intended that all Rus- 
sians should avail themselves of the instruction pro- 
vided by the state. This disregard of differences of 
creed and class did not sort well wdth the manifold 
organisation of Russian society. During the next 
few years, special schools rapidly increased in num- 
ber. There were separate schools for naval officers, 
clergy, civil service, indeed for almost every class 
and craft. The nobles secured such private tutors as 
they were able, and educated their children at home. 

The insurrection, unsuccessful though it was, that 
ushered in the reign of Nicholas I., forced the con- 
servative Czar to some measure of reform. The want 
of national feeling which had so nearly proved fatal 
to the monarchy, the ease with which the people 
fell a prey to the demagogue, seemed to point to an 
effective national educational system as the solution 
for all difficulties. From this standpoint the statute 
of 1828 was framed. Recognising the impossibility 
of merging all ranks into the four grades of schools 
of Alexander I., the government, in its confessed pur- 
pose of forming a system in accor*lance with the na- 
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tional traditions and customs, converted these general 
schools into class schools — the gymnasia for the chil- 
dren of the upper classes, the district schools for the 
children of the lower officials and tradesmen, and the 
elementary and parochial schools for the common 
people. 

In the eyes of the Kussian ministry, however, edu- 
cation was in reality for the higher classes and for 
the training of government officials: the elementary 
schools wore left to local initiative, and were granted 
no aid. J^Tatiirally, their growth was very slow. Tlie 
law of 1828, however, did enlarge to some extent 
their hitherto very meagre course of studies. There 
were at this time no inspectors, for, while the gov- 
ernor of the gymnasium had nominal direction of the 
elementary scliools in his district, his report received 
no official recognition. Tho expense of maintcnanco 
fell upon tho parishes or upon the feudal lords in 
whose domain the school was found. Tho rural 
school consisted of one class for both sexes, and was 
open for five months a year — the town school of two 
classes was open for four hours every day. 

The district school, the precursor of the progym- 
nasium, was at this time, and for many years fol- 
lowing, a distinct failure. It seems to have possessed 
many aims, and to have attained none. Like tho 
German burgher-schools, it wa9 to give the children 
of the merchant and mechanic class an advanced 
elementary instruction, with special classes in 
commercial and industrial branches. (This was the 
duty assigned to it by the law of 1828.) Some dis- 
trict schools, however, with a view to preparing stu- 
dents for the gymnasium, added a course in Latin. 
Almost everywhere, lack of ])roper equipment, in- 
ferior teachers and a formal, lifeless method of in- 
struction made the schools unpopular. To the in- 
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dustrial classes they were useless from a practical 
point of view ; to those who, being debarred from the 
gymnasium by social distinctions, would gladly have 
fallen back upon them, they offered too little culture. 

The gymnasia of Eussia, while possessing a rank 
and purpose in the educational sphere identical with 
those of other European countries, have had a dif- 
ferent history. The Eevival of Learning, which 
gave the raison d'Ure to the higher schools of the 
West, passed Eussia by, and no hereditary venera- 
tion for the classics shaped and moulded her sec- 
ondary schools. These came, ready-made, from the 
hand of the emperor, with a distinctly modern 
course, to wit: natural sciences, mathematics, mod- 
ern Languages and a little of tlic classics. In later 
years, when the secondary schools of Western Eu- 
rope were giving more room to modern studies, and 
insisting less upon the classics, those of Eussia were 
offering special rewards to encourage students of 
Latin and Greek. 

The measures of Alexander I., with reference to 
the gymnasia, had borne but little fruit. Good 
teachers were not to be had, and the wealthy and 
noble families, whence the pupils should have come, 
preferred home instruction. The law of 1828 gave 
uniformity to the hitherto diverse gymnasia. Each 
was to have seven classes, a uniform staff, curricu- 
lum, and government. The salaries of the teacliers 
were almost trebled. The prosperity which followed 
these reforms was counteracted by the injunction 
(it became law in 1819), which set apart these 
schools to train for the civil service. The usefulness 
of the schools was wofully narrowed thereby, and the 
curriculum in time assumed a peculiar character. 

The inefficiency of the secondary schools natur- 
ally hampered the universities. Under the regula- 
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tions of 1804, these were, for imperial institutions, 
remarkably independent. The curator, responsible 
to the Minister, had general oversight, but all mat- 
ters relating to government, discipline, appointment 
of teachers and course of study were in the hands of 
the faculty. A complete university had four de- 
partments: law, medicine, mathematics and physics, 
history and philosophy. 

Unfortunately, during the troubled years imme- 
diately preceding and following the accession of 
Nicholas L higher education received a severe check. 
The anti-foreign prejudice deprived the universities 
of the elite of their professors. Suspicion of revo- 
lutionary tendencies gave rise to the strictest cen- 
sorship of lectures and the most galling severity of 
discipline. The powers of the curator were greatly 
increased while those of the faculty were reduced in 
proportion. 

The statute of 1835 restored much of the old-time 
freedom, and to the faculty most of their former pre- 
rogatives. At the same time the university was 
relieved of the care of the schools in its district. The 
university council, composed of the professors, chose 
the rector with the sanction of the emperor, made 
appointments to the staff and discussed university 
policy. An administrative board consisting of the 
rector and the deans of the faculties dealt with ques- 
tions of finance and discipline, while the curator had 
charge of minor details. 

The year 1850 found the universities in a worse 
position than before the statute of 1835. Its coun- 
cil had been stripped of all prerogatives save those 
relative to the curriculum, and all matters of disci- 
pline had been given into the hands of a civil or mili- 
tary official appointed by the curator. Never gen- 
erously paid, many professors had been forced, by 
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the increased cost of living, to seek outside work. 
This, added to their exclusion from any control of 
their universities, resulted in a deplorable loss of 
interest. Prompted by fear of revolution, the gov- 
ernment abolished the privilege of going abroad for 
study, lest dangerous ideas might be brought home. 
The number of students at a university was limited 
to three hundred. Finally the government appro- 
priated the right of choosing the rector. 

The inauspicious opening of the reign of the first 
Nicholas was followed by a period of war, official cor- 
ruption and half-suppressed anarchy. The Eastern 
Question had already begun to loom up with disquiet- 
ing aspect. The Persian wars, the Polish insurrec- 
tion, the political upheavals in France and Austria 
which filled Russian statesmen wdth alarm, gave the 
land no peaceful interval for domestic progress. The 
Czar Nicholas, moreover, was conservatism incarnate, 
the steadfast enemy of new movements. Every inch 
an autocrat, he hated the modern democratic ten- 
dency which we identify as the outcome of the Revo- 
lutionary movement, and pointed to the bloody bar- 
ricades of Paris in proof of his opinion. He saw a 
menace in the discussion of modern economic and 
]iolitical questions by professors, and sniffed treason 
in the liberal aspirations of the students. 

But in general the intellectual isolation of Russia 
prevented her appreciation of the contrast between 
the freedom of her neighbours, and her own fettered 
press, galling police system, and inferior education. 
The glory accruing from the series of successes in 
war and diplomacy blinded the eyes of the people to 
official corruption and the disgrace of subjection. 
The awakening came wuth the Crimean war. The 
Czar was not infallible! Official robbery had left 
Russia defenceless 1 Popular dii content set bitter 
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tongues wagging. From secret presses or in manu- 
script a literature went abroad sparing nothing — not 
even the Czar. 

In 1865 Nicholas died, bequeathing to his son, 
Alexander II., a disastrous war, an empty treasury, 
and a political situation of grave difficulty. On the 
conclusion of the treaty of Paris, Alexander set about 
lightening tlie burden of his subjects. His manifes- 
toes revealed such generosity, such courage, such 
enterprise that a new era seemed begun. A re- 
forming enthusiasm seized the country. Every 
one called himself a liberal.^’ A new literature, a 
new art, modern science in its relation to industry, 
and a new journalism, transfigured the conservative 
Eussia of Nicholas I. 

The question of emancipation of the serfs could 
no longer be put aside. Twenty years before, Nich- 
olas had foreseen that freed(un must come, and 
thought, to use the words of his son, it was better 
to abolish serfage from above than to await the time 
when it will abolish itself from below.’’ This notable 
social change was effected in 1800, but not without 
great sacrifices on the part of both noble and peasant, 
not even without bloodshed. 

It is not strange that the measure wdiich gave citi- 
zenship to 22,000,000 people should go hand in hand 
with reforms in education. At this time only tw'o 
per cent, of the recruits could read and w’rite. Rus- 
sia’s percentage of illiterates was the largest in Eu- 
rope. For some years a plan for an extensive reor- 
ganisation of education w^as in course of prej)- 
aration and the greatest experience, talent, and schol- 
arship had been enlisted. Tho work was tentative 
and cautious, and it was not until 1864 that the 
various reforms were reduced to a statute. This 
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statiito for the first time classified the various grades 
of schools as elementary, secondary, and higher. 

Elementary Education since 1864. — The law of 
1864 with its further elaboration of ^67, ^69, and 
’74, made elementary instruction gratuitous and 
nominally, at least, compulsory. It is administered 
by the Minister, his deputy, and his council. The 
duty of tlie council is to adjust matters relating to 
elementary instruction, such as text-books, the con- 
ferring of teachers’ diplomas, and, since 1883, the 
supervision of technical and industrial education. 

There are now fifteen “ districts ” each in charge 
of its curator, who is appointed by the emperor. 
He has his staff of inspectors to visit and report upon 
the conduct of the schools. IIo appoints directors 
and has jurisdiction over even tlie private schools. 
The curator council (composed of representatives of 
the various educational institutions of the district), 
has oversight of the conduct of the teaching and offi- 
cial personnel and has charge of business dealings 
with private persons, estimates, and the collection of 
statistics. 

For the development of the educational system and 
its general administration, there is a district council 
— two members of which are appointed by the min- 
istry, two by the local assembly, and one by the town 
authorities. For local administration tlicre is also 
a provincial council. In provinces where there is 
no local assembly (Zemstvo), tlic directors of the 
gymnasia take the place of these councils. The Di- 
rector of Public Instruction in each province fulfils 
the duty of chief inspector. 

The elementary schools are maintained by state 
subsidies and by provincial and communal funds. 
These latter are raised by a proportionate tax on 
property. 
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Leaving out the maternal school, elementary insti- 
tutions are of two grades, the 'primary and the dis- 
trict schools. In the matter of patronage and sup- 
port the law of 1864 classified primary schools thus: 

1. Schools of the Ministry of Public Instruction, 
which are those maintained partly by the state, partly 
by town and country; and those maintained by pri- 
vate individuals. 

2. Schools of tlie Ministries of Imperial Domains, 
of the Household, of the Interior; the Department 
of Mining. 

3. Schools maintained by the Church. 

4. Sunday schools. 

The course in all of these consists of religion, 
singing, reading, writing, and arithmetic. The re- 
lation of religion to education has never become a 
vexed question in Russia; it has no part in the state 
programme, but is entrusted to the clergy of the va- 
rious denominations. 

The previous policy of establishing and maintain- 
ing crown schools ^vas in 1864 changed to that of 
simply favouring the establishment of schools by local 
authorities. It was thought that this responsibility 
would excite greater interest in educational matt(u\s. 
Russian society was not ready for this measure, and 
the number of schools declined. The state was, in 
1871, again obliged to take more direct charge of 
elementary education. A staff of elementary inspec- 
tors was created, and, to make the requirements as 
to discipline and course of study better understood, 
the ministry opens and partially maintains a stand- 
ard school in each locality. 

The district schools had never produced adequate 
results and in spite of repeated encouragement 
dwindled in number. In the meantime there ha<l 
grown up in the towns a higher primary school hav- 
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ing from one to six classes. The law of 18Y2 sanc- 
tioned the transformation of the district schools into 

town schools/' The course in the town schools of 
six classes lasts six years. There is a teacher for 
each class who instructs in all its subjects — unlike 
the gymnasium where the teachers are specialists. 
These subjects correspond to the advanced forms of 
a Canadian public school. Boys who have completed 
four classes arc entitled to enter a gymnasium with- 
out further examination. 

Secondary Education . — Secondary education is of 
two sorts: classical and Real, and the schools are of 
two grades: the gymnasia and progymnasia. 

The encouragement by the central authority of 
classical study preparatory to a university course, 
and on the other hand the need of a course, com- 
plete in itself, better suited to the requirements of 
those whose education ceased with the secondary 
grade, led to the addition, in 1852, of a mathemati- 
cal and natural-science course to certain gymnasia. 
Another element of confusion as to the scope and 
purpose had been added by the admission in the regu- 
lation of 1849 that tliese schools were intended to 
train sons of the nobility for the civil service. Within 
the next few years, however, it came to be recognised 
that secondary schools must become the means of 
higher culture for the whole nation, and must in 
number and character, keep pace with the progress 
of elementary education. Buildings were bad and 
equipment meagre. Teachers were frequently poorly 
qualified and always hard to secure. The average 
number of unfilled positions in the g^unnasia from 
1860-70 was seventy. 

The new regulations aimed at the improvement 
of the teaching body by increasing the salaries, rais- 
ing the standard of qualification, and by the forma- 
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tion of a pedagogical cotmcil, into whose hands was 
committed the conduct of the gymnasium. 

The four Jower classes of the gymnasium were, 
in 1864, organised into the progymnasium — a pre- 
paratory school which usually has a pension ” at- 
tached to it. The work of this school is practically 
the same as that of the town or district school with 
the addition of languages. 

Pending a reorganisation, educationists were sent 
to Germany to make a study of secondary schools, 
and the law of 1872 which still regulates Russian 
secondary education was modelled upon the German 
system. 

The purpose of the classical gymnasium is to pre- 
pare students for the university, while that of the 
Kealgj^mnasium is to train for official or business 
life or for the higlier special schools. An unsuccess- 
ful attempt was made in 1881 to secure the admis- 
sion of the Real students to the scientific depart- 
ments of the university. 

The increase in the number of Real schools has 
been omsiderable, but they are still far fewer than 
the classical. 

The secondary schools belong to the Ministry of 
Public Instruction and are maintained by the state. 
They are under the charge of the curators and at the 
head of each is a director assisted by an inspector. 
The course of the gjunnasia covers eight years. The 
number in each class is limited to forty, but owing 
to the tremendous popularity of secondary education 
it is impossible to avoid overcrowding. 

The Education of Girls , — In small rural schools 
the boys and girls receive their education together, 
but where possible they are taught in separate classes 
— in some cases the boys go to school one-half of the 
day, the girls the other half. 
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Beginning with Catherine’s establishment of a 
convent-school in 1764 various empresses have inter- 
ested themselves in founding schools for girls — 
chiefly for daughters of the nobility. The wife of 
Alexander II. busied herself in organising secondary 
schools for daughters of the middle classes, and the 
first girls’ gymnasium was opened in 1858. There- 
after, girls’ schools sprang up rapidly in all import- 
ant tomis. In 1870 the girls’ gymnasia and pro- 
gymnasia were made uniform with the boys’ in gov- 
ernment and programme. The course of study 
comprises religion, Russian language and literature, 
history, geography, mathematics, domestic economy, 
needlework, etc. French, German, music and draw- 
ing are optional. An additional class for the training 
of teachers is attached to several gymnasia. Each 
school is in charge of a directress who is assisted by 
the district inspector and the director of the boys’ 
gymnasium. A board composed of persons of civil 
and educational importance in the town has charge of 
finances, appointments, etc. In 1884 an imperial 
decree ordered inquiry as to the best means of se- 
curing higher education for girls. In the meantime, 
courses for women have been organised by the univer- 
sity professors, and special courses in medicine are 
open to them. 

Industrial and Technical Education . — Parallel 
with the elementary and secondary grades are the in- 
dustrial and technical schools. Prior to 1870 such 
institutions did not exist, except as special classes 
in the Real schools, or as isolated village industrial 
classes. The need of such schools and their inde- 
pendent growth, however, led to an attempt at or- 
ganisation in 1881 by the Department of Finance. 
In 1883 the Ministry of Public Instruction took 
over such technical and industrial schools as already 

w 
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existed. In 1888 the special classes in the Heal 
schools were abolished and technical and artisan 
schools opened at the government’s expense. 

The artisan or industrial schools attempt to train 
skilled workers in village industries and do not go 
beyond the elementary grade. The technical schools 
receive pupils who have passed the elementary 
schools, and train them to be designers and skilled 
mechanics. 

The Training of Teachers . — From time to time 
during the first half of the century efforts were made 
to establish training schools for teachers, but these 
schools were far too few to be said to form a part of 
the educational system, and a largo percentage of 
the primary teachers came directly from the district 
schools. 

Since 1872, when a statute was passed regulating 
them, pedagogical Institutes and Seminaries have in- 
creased rapidly. The Institutes train teachers for 
town and district schools, and in rank and organi- 
sation correspond to boys’ gymnasia. They pos- 
sess a partly academic, partly pedagogical course of 
three years, and each has attached to it for practical 
training a town school of two classes. The Seminaries 
train primary teachers. They have a three years’ 
course and a programme similar to that of the Insti- 
tutes, but within a narrower range. All of these 
Seminaries have primary schools attached to them. 

For secondary teachers there is the Ilistorico-Phil- 
ological Institute at St. Petersburg for classical 
training, and most universities have special pedago- 
gical departments. 

Higher Education : The Special Schools and Uni- 
versities . — Most of the superior technical schools come 
within the care of their respective Ministries, 
the Odessa Commercial school under the Ministiy 
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of Finance, the iTaval Training schools under the 
Ministry of the Navy, etc. 

First among the technical schools is the St. Peters- 
burg Technological Institute, which gives both theo- 
retical and practical training in drawing, physics, 
chemistry and in specific trades and manufactures. 
Other schools there are — of jurisprudence, agricul- 
ture, engineering, etc. — all with this aim, that the 
youth may know the resources of his own country 
and learn to develop them in accordance with tlio re- 
quirements of his own people. The Russian is no 
cosmopolitan. 

The Universities since 1864. — The statutes of 
1863-4 restored in the main the }3rivileges the uni- 
versities had lost since 1835, with, however, a cer- 
tain reservation of power by the state, the arbitrary 
exercise of which has aroused distrust and prevented 
the growth of loyalty among the students. The uni- 
versities increased in number, and the grant com- 
pared with that of 1835 was more than trebled. 
But in the years that followed, intellectual 
progress fell short of the promise. The disturbances, 
actual or feared, consequent upon the Polish troubles, 
caused many a clash between students and civil au- 
thority. The stormy atmosphere was not conducive 
to study. Moreover, the lack of competent teachers 
— the great handicap of the Russian system — was 
felt most severely at the universities. 

When Tolstoi became minister ho at once began 
an inquiry into the needs of the universities and in 
1874 a special committee was formed, wlioso recom- 
mendations led to the new laws of 1884. These laws 
are still in force. Increased power was given to the 
Curator, who is the CzaPs appointee. He is held re- 
sponsible for all disorders and is intermediary be- 
tween the university and the higher authority. 
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An inspector is appointed to assist him, and they, 
together with the rector and deans (appointed 
by the Minister at the faculty’s suggestion), co-op- 
erate in matters of discipline. The standard of ad- 
mission was raised. Only those who can give evi- 
dence of having completed the gymnasial course may 
become matriculated students, though others may 
attend lectures. 

An elaborate curriculum to which students must 
adhere, is prepared for each faculty. Promotion 
from class to class, and preparation for degrees are 
left to the university staff, but the final examina- 
tions since 1863 have been in charge of a state-ap- 
pointed board. Since 1884 there has been a board 
of examiners for each faculty. In 1900 there were 
nine universities, with a roll of 14,105 students, and 
an annual expenditure of 4,108,045 roubles. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE UNITED STATES. 

The Reformation was more far-reaching than at 
first sight appears. It changed the whole face of 
Europe, and it gave the world a continent stamped 
with the best of Europe’s ideas. It saved America 
from monarchy and absolutism. Had not the Puri- 
tans of England been forced to leave their native 
land, settling first in the Netherlands, and then, for 
conscience’ sake, in America, this continent, in all 
probability, would have been developed politically 
and socially from the Royalist South rather than 
from the Puritan North. The Puritans brought with 
them a narrow and austere religion, it is true, but 
at the same time tliey brought a desire for knowledge 
that was to grow and spread until it culminated in 
the marvellous development of the United States in 
the nineteenth century. The men of the Mayflower 
had more than a desire for knowledge ; many of them 
already had their minds well stared, and were among 
the most brilliant graduates of Cambridge — friends* 
of Milton and of Hampden. 

Naturally, as Virginia was first settled, educa- 
tional effort began there and the establishment of a 
college was meditated, but obstacles were in the way, 
and it was not until the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury that any educational progress was made in the 
oldest of the American colonies. In New York, the 
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Dutch Reform Church founded a school in 1633, 
and between that date and 1660 the Dutch West In- 
dian Company had sent sixteen teachers to the prov- 
ince of New Amsterdam. It was, however, left for 
Boston to become the mother of culture for America. 
The founding of the Public Latin School of Boston 
was the first great step in the intellectual development 
of the people of the American continent. 

The first attempt, too, at a school system was made 
in Massachusetts. It grcAV out of the spirit of the 
Reformation. Education was necessary if men 
would escape from that old deluder Satan,^^ whose 
desire was to keep men from the knowledge of the 
Scriptures.’^ Education in the eyes of the Puritan 
Fathers made for salvation, and they would compel 
all citizens to send their children to school. In 1647 
the Massachusetts School Law was passed by the Co- 
lonial Assembly, making attendance at school compul- 
sory. It contained the following enactments : 

It is therefore ordered by this Court and author- 
ity thereof that every township within this jurisdic- 
tion, after the Lord hath increased them to the num- 
ber of fifty householders, shall then forthwith ap- 
point one within their town to teach all such chil- 
dren as shall resort to him, to write and read ; whose 
wages shall be paid, cither by the parents or masters 
of such children, (»r by the inhabitants in general, by 
way of supply, as the major part of those who order 
Hhe prudentials of the town shall appoint; provided 
that those who send their children bo not oppressed 
by paying much more tiian they can have them taught 
for in the adjoining towns. 

And it is further ordered that where any town 
shall increase to the number of one hundred families 
or householders, they shall set up a grammar-schgol, 
the master thereof being able to instruct youths so 
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far as they may be fitted for the university; and if 
any town neglect the performance hereof, above one 
year, then every such town shall pay five pounds per 
annum to the next such school, till they shall perform 
this order.’’ 

Connecticut followed the example of Massachu- 
setts, and, in 1650, the Connecticut Code, constructed 
along the lines of the Massachusetts Law, came into 
force. It decreed that the people should not suffer 
so much barbarism in any of tlieir families, as not 
to endeavour to teach, by themselves or others, their 
children and apprentices, so much learning as may 
enable them perfectly to read the English tongue, 
and knowledge of the capital laws, upon penalty of 
twenty shillings for each neglect therein: also that 
all masters of families do once a week at least, cate- 
chise their children and servants in the grounds and 
principles of religion, and if any be not able to do so 
much, that then at the least, they procure such chil- 
dren or apprentices to learn some short, orthodox 
catechism, without book, that they may be able to 
answer to the question that shall bo propounded to 
them out of such catechism by their parents or mas- 
ters, or any of the selectmen when they shall call 
them to a trial of what they have learned in this 
time. And further, that all parents and masters do 
breed and bring up their children and apprentices 
in some honest, law^ful calling, labour, or employ- 
ment, either in husbandry, or some other trade profit- 
able for themselves and the commonwealth. If they 
Avill not, nor can not, train them up in learning to 
fit them for higher employments : and if any of the 
selectmen, after admonition by them given to such 
masters of families shall find them still negligent of 
their duty, in the particular before mentioned, 
whereby children and servants Ijccome rude, stub- 
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born and imruly; the said selectmen with the help 
of two magistrates, shall take such children or ap- 
prentices from them and place them with some mas- 
ters — boys till they come to twenty-one, and girls to 
eighteen years of age complet%-r-which will more 
strictly look unto, and force them to submit unto gov- 
ernment, according to the rules of this order, if by 
fair means and former instruction they will not 
be drawn into it.’^ 

Some of the other States were early in their his- 
tory subject to the law of Massachusetts, but for the 
most part there was very little attempt at systematic 
education before the days of the Revolution. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
teaching was, on the whole, poor, and teachers 
poorly paid, although a few brilliant pedagogues, 
such as Ezekiel Cheever, who taught for seventy 
years, did excellent work. 

To leaven the whole educational life of the colo- 
nies higher education was necessary, and this came 
with the establishment of Hansard Colledge.^^ 

Six years lifter the settlement of Boston the Court 
voted the sum of £400 towards a school or college. 
Smce the beginning, however, of the intellectual life 
01 this continent, more has been done by individual 
effort and generosity than by State aid. So was it at 
this time. One John Harvard, a graduate of Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge, came to America. He 
was of humble origin, but was a finished scholar with 
excellent taste, and an enthusiasm for education. He 
was to have but a short life in the Colony, but dur- 
ing the year that was left to him his sweet and godly 
character made a deep impression upon his fellow 
Puritans. On his death he left one-half of his es- 
tate, in all about £1,700, towards the erecting of a 
colledge.’’ Along with this considerable sum, for 
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that time, he bequeathed to the proposed college all 
his library. It contained the classics and many of 
the mediseval masters, and served as the nucleus for 
the present splendid library that is installed in Har- 
vard Universify, His example was followed by oth- 
ers, and Harvard College, conceived in 1637, was 
firmly based, and was to continue from the beginning 
the greatest educational force on this continent, and 
from its halls were to spring and gather force the 
ideas that made the giants of the Revolution. 

In the South the College of William and Mary 
came into existence in 1693, after years of effort, and 
through the liberality of the wealthy colony was, 
from the commencement, a rich institution. Fur- 
ther attempts in the seventeenth century were made 
at establishing colleges in the Xorth, btit Harvard 
was found to be sufficient for the education of New 
England. As early as 1647 a lot was set apart for 
the establishment of a college in the New Haven 
Colony, but Yale College was not founded until 
1700, The cliarter was obtained in 1701 and the 
Rev. Abraham Pierson was chosen the first rector. 
It began with one student, and at first had no fixed 
abode. It had as its headquarters fur a time, Kil- 
lingworth, Milford, and Saybrook, but in 1718 was 
permanently located at New Haven. It was named 
after Elihu Yale, an able administrator and scholar 
who contributed liberally to it in both money and 
books. 

Before the eighteenth century closed twenty-four 
colleges in all had been established in the United 
States. Four of these 'were founded while the war 
was in progress, and twelve immediately after it. 

In the beginning the chief idea in the minds of 
those establishing educational institutions was re- 
ligious enlightenment, but this seems to have to some 
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extent given way to the idea of general culture, and, 
out of fifteen established after the Revolution be- 
tween the years 1782 and 1796, ten were non-sec- 
tarian. 

The early rulers of the Republic feared the in- 
fluences of foreign educational institutions on the 
minds of American youths and were anxious to es- 
tablish a great national university at the seat of the 
general government where a thoroughly broad and 
advanced education could be obtained. It was hoped 
that such an institution would be a unifier of the 
nation. The young men brought together in this 
way from all the States of the Union would tend to 
carry back to their States a national spirit. With 
this hope Washington bequeathed fifty shares in the 
Potomac Company towards the endowment of such a 
University within the limits of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The general government has been liberal with re- 
gard to education, and between the time of the Revo- 
lutionary War and the time of the Civil War had 
contributed in all 140,000,000 acres of land for edu- 
cational purposes. 

The States, too, have been liberal; they have, in- 
deed, rivalled each other in the establishment of in- 
etitutions for higher education, and in the States and 
Territories there are no fewer than thirty-three State- 
endowed colleges. These institutions are, for the 
most part, magnificently equipped. 

Besides the efforts of the Federal and State gov- 
ernments in the direction of education, private in- 
dividuals have endowed educational institutions with 
a munificence never before known in the history of 
the wwld. Many millions have been donated, and 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from Canada 
to the Gulf of Mexico there are, in almost every 
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State, magnificent colleges, richly endowed by pri- 
vate citizens of the United States; and at the open- 
ing of the twentieth century the great work continues 
with increasing strength. 

In the universities of the United States an ex- 
cellent classical education can be obtained ; but, thor- 
oughly imbued with the modern spirit, they lay 
greater stress on the natural sciences, and on history 
and political science. Many of the teachers in these 
institutions are among the ablest in the world in 
their departments, and it is now generally recognised 
that the young men and women of the United States 
can receive as finished an education in many im- 
portant subjects in their ovm country as is given in 
the Universities of the Continent or England. 

If the States have done much in the direction of 
university education, they have, although the move- 
ment has been somewhat later, done equally good 
work in the establishment, as a part of their public 
school svstein, of high schools — those people’s col- 
leges ” that are now, in every community, dissem- 
inating culture, fitting young men and women for the 
teaching profession, and preparing the more ambi- 
tious for the halls of the universities. 

Boston took the lead in secondary education, and 
the Boston Latin School, already referred to, is the 
oldest High School in the United States. In 1821 
the English High School w’as founded in the same 
city, and the work of the typical modern institution 
of that sort was at once begun ; the modern languages, 
mathematics, and the sciences no^v received a prom- 
inent place on the curriculum. The other cities were 
slow to follow the example of Boston ; but Philadel- 
phia, in 1837, Baltimore, in 1839, Cincinnati, in 
1847, Hew York, in 1849, St. Louis, in 1853, Chi- 
cago, in 1856, Detroit, in 185^, all had etlicient 
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schools for secondary education ; and before the out- 
break of the Civil War all of the iSTew England States 
and a number of the other States had seen the need 
of establishing somewhat similar schools to the Eng- 
lish High School at Boston. When the century 
closed there was scarcely a city of any magnitude 
without its well-equipped high school maintained at 
the public expense. Of all institutions from an edu- 
cational point of view the high school is the most im- 
portant, and the great majority of business and pub- 
lic men owe their success in life, their power to grap- 
ple with business problems, and questions of State, 
to the training received in these institutions. 

Primary education has of recent years received the 
closest attention of the educationists. The first pri- 
mary schools W'ere known as charitable schools, and 
these, as might have been expected, were a failure. 
The teachers, as Avas at that time the case in the 
Old World, were often intemperate adventurers, not 
infrequently indentured servants or transported 
felons. In later years these primary schools Avero 
taught by youths who had but little interest in their 
work, and merely used teaching as a stepping-stone 
to the professions. The common-school text-books 
were, for the most part, the Bible and catechism. 
The most rudimentary education was not always 
given in these schools and had to be done at the 
home. 

At the opening of the nineteenth century there 
were no public primary schools in the United States, 
and children were only admitted to the grammar 
schools after qualifying by study at home or in 
some private school. New York City took the first 
step in advance, and in 1828 the Infant School 
Society opened an elementary school, which, by 
1832, was recognised as a part of the school system 
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of the city. The movement spread, and by the mid- 
die of the century the people of the United States 
had fairly good primary schools and were prepared 
to consider the work of the kindergarten. 

To Mrs. Carl Schiirz is due the credit of being the 
pioneer in kindergarten work in America. She had 
studied the work under Froebel in Hamburg, and 
when she settled in Watertown, Wisconsin, estab- 
lished, in 1855, a school in conformity with Froebers 
system. Her work attracted the attention of Miss 
Elizabeth Peabody. As a result Miss Peabody estab- 
lished her celebrated school at Boston, and after some 
years’ experience in kindergarten work, went to Eu- 
rope in 186Y and studied in Hamburg, and on her 
return to America began her kindergarten work with 
renewed ardour. She was not alone in the field. 
The work was ably taken up by such women as Mrs. 
Kriege, !Miss Boelte, Mi^s Susan E. Blow, Mrs. 
Quincy A. Shaw. 

Since the establishment of Rensselaer School in 
New iork in 1824, technological education has re- 
ceived much attention. The United States is essen- 
tially a practical nation, and all through the nine- 
teenth century results have been looked for from the 
money expended in education. The question has 
ever been asked not so much how does education 
brighten the life of the individual and create higher 
ideals, but how will education increase the wealth of 
the nation. To this end manual-labour schools, acad- 
emies giving a training for engineering and mechan- 
ical pursuits, schools of mining and metallurgy, of 
applied science, of domestic science, etc., have been 
established. The result has been to increase the pro- 
ductiveness of the American workman, and to im- 
prove the character of his work, till the United States 
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is second to no country in manufactures and is win- 
ning her way into the markets of the Old World. 

There is another phase of education in which the 
general government, the States, and individual citi- 
zens have all joined — the education of the unfortu- 
nate and criminal classes. The vital principles of 
Christianity have taken firmer hold of this conti- 
nent than of the nations in the Old World, and as a 
result there is more private and public unselfishness, 
and this manifests itself in the altruistic spirit dis- 
played in the establishment of educational and chari- 
table institutions. 

There are now in the United States for the edu- 
cation of deaf mutes, over sixty institutions ; for the 
education of the blind, over thirty; for the education 
of the feeble-minded, about twenty schools and homes 
with over 4,000 inmates. 

During the latter j)art of the nineteenth century it 
gradually came to be recognised that punishment 
should not be vindictive but educative, and reforma- 
tories were established where young offenders might 
have another chance in life — a chance to have their 
crooked souls made straight. There are now in the 
United States over sixty reformatories and numer 
ous allied institutions for orphans and vagrant chil- 
dren. 

The Indians, too, are now from an educational 
point of view receiving considerable attention, anti 
there are between 15,000 and 20,000 receiving 
instruction, and the educative endeavour has been 
carried to far Alaska with good results. 


Education in the South has ever been in a much 
more backward condition than in the North. The 
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character of the people, their habits of life, their in- 
stitutions, and the sharp line drawn between the up- 
per and lower classes prevented the general spread 
of learning. Indeed, those in authority for the most 
part deemed it best that the people as a whole should 
be kept in ignorance and, with Attorney-General 
Seymour of Virginia, thought that the chief end of 
the Virginians was to make tobacco ’’ or, with 
Governor Berkeley, believed that education was the 
fruitful seed of heresy and rebellion. 

Before the Revolutionary War there was no school 
system in Georgia, South Carolina, or Virginia. 
Tliere were some good private and parochial schools, 
and when these could not give the education desired 
the wealthier SoiithernerH sent their children to the 
schools in the ^^‘orth or to England. It was not un- 
til after the Revolutionary War that the South be- 
gan to pay serious attention to education. 

In the last decade of the eighteenth century, a 
movement began in Georgia for the diffusion of 
knowledge, and an effort was made towards the es- 
tablishment of a high-grade school in each county. 
The work was slow and crude at first, but in 1821 
it had so far progressed that the sum of $200,000 was 
appropriated for the maintenance of these schools. 
These did not reach the mass of the people, however, 
and in 1823 another $200,000 was voted for the 
support of elementary schools. Virginia followed in 
the wake of Georgia and in 1810 established a fund 
for educational purposes. About 1820 Kentucky did 
likewise, and soon Louisiana, Tennessee, and Mis- 
sissippi made appropriations of land for schools. 
Alabama, Delaware, Georgia, Kentucky, Missouri, 
North Carolina and South Carolina applied their 
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step in advance of her sister States when, in 1823, 
she appointed a State school superintendent. Before 
the middle of the century a number of the Southern 
States were devoting to educational purposes from 
one-quarter to three-quarters of a million dollars an- 
nually, and fairly good educational systems were es- 
tablished in such centres of population as Baltimore, 
St. Louis, and Louisville. But on the whole the 
Southerners were indifFerent to free education. This 
is not to be wondered at. Free education is only ap- 
preciated in countries where there is a largo middle 
class being constantly recruited from the lower class 
of society. In the South there was practically no 
middle class before the Civil War. Slavery pre- 
vented this. There were the slaves, the poor 
whites,’^ and the rich planters and slave-owners. Ex- 
clusiveness was the order of the day, and the wealthy 
planters gave their children their elementary educa- 
tion at the hands of tutors in their homes. 

The anti-slavery movement in the North, followed 
by the Civil War, was to change the whole aspect of 
affairs. The souls of the slaves were precious to the 
Puritans of New England, and in 1861 the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association opened a school for col- 
ored youths at Fortress Monroe. The devastation 
wrought by the war left the South in poverty, and 
a duty was laid upon those who had freed the slaves. 
They did not shirk it. Work began even while the 
war was in progress, and before its close the Freed- 
men^s Aid Society had 600 teachers in the field and 
thousands of pupils. It continued, until 1869, to 
establish schools and locate teachers, and spent for 
educational purposes in all nearly $1,500,000. 

Government had its duty likewise to perform to 
the vanquished South, and even while the final stage 
of the war was in progress about Kichmond, Con- 
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character of the people, their habits of life, their in- 
stitutions, and the sharp line drawn between the up- 
per and lower classes prevented the general spread 
of learning. Indeed, those in authority for the most 
part deemed it best that the people as a whole should 
be kept in ignorance and, with Attorney-General 
Seymour of Virginia, thought that the chief end of 
the Virginians was to make tobacco ’’ or, with 
Governor Berkeley, believed that education was the 
fruitful seed of heresy and rebellion. 

Before the Revolutionary War there was no school 
system in Georgia, South Carolina, or Virginia. 
There were some good private and parochial schools, 
and when these could not give the education desired 
the wealthier Southerners sent their children to the 
schools in the ^^orth or to England. It was not un- 
til after the Revolutionary War that the South be- 
gan to pay serious attention to education. 

In the last decade of the eighteenth century, a 
movement began in Georgia for the diffusion of 
knowledge, and an effort was made towards the es- 
tablishment of a high-grade school in each county. 
The work was slow and crude at first, but in 1821 
it had so far progressed that the sum of $200,000 was 
appropriated for the maintenance of these schools. 
These did not reach the mass of the people, however, 
and in 1823 another $200,000 was voted for the 
support of elementary schools. Virginia followed in 
the wake of Georgia and in 1810 established a fund 
for educational purposes. About 1820 Kentucky did 
likewise, and soon Louisiana, Tennessee, and Mis- 
sissippi made appropriations of land for schools. 
Alabama, Delaware, Georgia, Kentucky, Missouri, 
North Carolina and South Carolina applied their 
shares of the surplus revenue in whole or in part 
for educational purposes. Maryland took a great 
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was given to industrial institutions, and seven years 
later a tremendous impetus was given to this kind 
of education by the bequest of $1,000,000. by John 
F. Slater for the education of the freedmen in the 
South. This money was chiefly for industrial and 
medical training. So the movement grew and in 
Central Tennessee College, in Claflin University, and 
in Clark University, departments were established 
giving industrial training to young men and domes- 
tic science to girls. The greatest boon of the Civil 
War was the opening of the South to the educational 
ideas and methods of the North. Media}valism and 
feudalism gave way to nineteenth century civilisa- 
tion and culture. So much has been done that in 
some few districts the race line has been partly 
broken down, and coloured pupils and white study in 
the same institutions. 

What a noble work has been done in the South 
is evident from the fact that in sixteen Southern 
States the number of pupils enrolled in the years be- 
tween 1872 and 1885 increased from 1,639,000 to 
3,888,000. Many of the negroes have shown con- 
siderable mental power, and several have attained 
a national reputation as scholars, orators, and lit- 
terateurs. In Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Scliool, where from 300 to 400 students are in at- 
tendance, the entire faculty of twenty teachers arc 
coloured. 

Although the South has not yet attained the higli 
standard of the North in education, it is going for- 
ward rapidly, and the sixteen States are now expend- 
ing between $20,000,000 and $30,000,000 annually 
This is a remarkable showing when it is considers 
that the devastating Civil War left it in poverty, 
and forced upon it an entire change in aims anc 
ideas. It is worthy to note that in Johns Hopkins 
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University she has an institution which, in some of 
its departments, is a rival of Harvard University, 
Oxford, and Cambridge, and the best German in- 
stitutions of like kind. 

While much was done to advance the education of 
men in the United States during the nineteenth 
century, vastly more, in comparison with other coun- 
tries, was done for the enlightenment of women. In- 
deed, before tlie opening of the century practically 
no provision was made in any part of the New World 
for the education of women. But at its close their 
opportunities were as great as man’s; woman was no 
longer looked upon as man’s intellectual inferior, 
slio was no longer treated by man as a graceful play- 
thing or useful drudge, to use the language of James 
Bryce, but. was consnhu’ed his equal. 

In the eighteenth centiiry educational effort on 
behalf of woman was, until after the Eevolution, con- 
fined almost exclusively to the Quakers of Pennsyl- 
vania, The Penn Charter School of Philadelphia 
was opened fo ])oth sexes, and the ]\roravians about 
the middle of tlie century establislied a school for 
girls at Bethlehem. With the Kevolution there was 
a general broadening of the mind of man, and one 
of its manifestations was a yearning after higher 
education. About this time a female Academy was 
founded in Philadelphia, and, in the critical period 
of American history while the Constitution w^as be- 
ing worked out. New England began to give atten- 
tion to the education of her daughters. In the year 
1785 Dr, Dwight’s Young Ladies’ Academy was es- 
tablished at Greenfield, Connecticut, and four years 
later the Medford School, near Boston, was founded. 

It is true that during the entire eighteenth cen- 
tury some little attention was given to the education 
of the girls of Boston, but it was of a most tenta- 
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five character, and was confined to the writing- 
schools/^ in which they received instructions, not 
along with their brotliers, but between the regular 
sessions. 

The modern movement for the education of girls 
in 'New England began about 1Y8Y, when Mr. Caleb 
Bingham opened in Boston a school for girls, in 
which they were taught reading, spelling, arithmetic, 
and English grammar. His school was very soon 
overcrowded with pupils, and the need of reading- 
schools for girls was recognised. They were es- 
tablished, but the girls were still at a disadvantage, 
and received instruction but six months in the year. 
In 182G an effort was made to establish a high school 
for girls, but the city felt itself too poor to give a 
higher education to both sexes; and it was not until 
the middle of the century that further effort was 
put forth in this direction. Philadelphia, the pio- 
neer city in the education of women in America, in 
1840 opened a girls’ high and normal school, and in 
1843 Providence followed with a liigh school for 
girls and boys. Boston, seeing the great need of 
women teachers for the elementary schools, in 1852, 
founded a girls’ high school. This institution, as 
well as the Philadelphia high school, was largely 
devoted to the training of teachers. The movemeni 
was now Avell under way, ho\vcvcr, and before tla^ 
nineteenth century closed liigli schools for the c<> 
education of the sexes and excellent ladies’ acade- 
mies were established in every State from Massachu- 
setts to California. 

The progress made was largely due to the energy 
and ability of four unselfish women : the work done 
by Mrs. Emma Willard in Vermont and New York, 
by Miss Catherine E. Beecher in Connecticut and 
Ohio, by Mary Lyon in Massachusetts, and Misa 
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Grant in 'New Hampshire, was the true basis for the 
wonderful development of the education of women 
in the United States. 

Mrs. Willard began her work in the opening de- 
cade of the century by establishing a school for 
young ladies at Middlebury, Vermont. In 1819 she 
left Vermont and began work at Waterford, New 
York, and in 1821 succeeded in founding the Troy 
Female Seminary. She was an able writer on educa- 
tional problems and in the interests of her calling 
twice visited Europe — first in 1830, and again in 
1853, when the educational conference met in Lon- 
don. 

Miss Beecher began her work in 1822 in Connecti- 
cut, and ten years later settled in Cincinnati, where 
she opened a Seminary. Her great work, however, 
was done on belialf of education in the outlying parts 
of the United States, and she did much to send 
trained teacliers to the Western schools, to the Terri- 
tories, and to the South. 

Mary Lyon was the foundress of Mount Holyoke 
Female Seminary, South Hadley, [Massachusetts. 
This institution was incorporated in 1836, and in 
twenty years after its establishment had furnished 
724 teachers. 

Among other institutions founded in the earlier 
part of the century which gave an excellent educa- 
tion to girls were the Wesleyan Seminary and Female 
College at Kentshill, Maine, and another at Gran- 
ville, Ohio. Elmira Female College was founded in 
1855, and in it an effort Avas made to give the stu- 
dents as thorough a training as any to be obtained in 
the colleges for men. 

The culminating point in female education, how- 
ever, was not reached until after the Civil War. 
Vassar College, although conceived in 1861, did not 
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begin work until 1866. This institution has an ideal 
situation near Poughkeepsie on the Hudson. It has 
a fine equipment, an excellent library and gymna- 
sium, and a staff that compares favourably with any 
college in America. It is noteworthy that the most 
celebrated of its teachers was Dr. Maria Mitchell, 
the astronomer and mathematician. Wellesley Col- 
lege, Smith College, and Bryn-Mawr all maintain 
an equally high standing. 

Of these institutions James Bryce says in his The 
American Commonwealth: I have visited tlio two 
former, and was much imi)rcssed by the earnestness 
and zeal for learning by which both tho professors 
and the students seemed to be inspired, as well as by 
the high level of the teaching given. They have hap- 
pily escaped tho temptation to which some similar 
institutions in England seem to yield, of making 
everything turn upon degree examinations.'^ 

How rapidly the colleges for women have grown 
can be seen from the educational report for 1889-90. 
There were then 170 such institutions in tho United 
States, with 577 male and 1,648 female instructors, 
and 24,851 students. 

It was some time before conservative minds could 
become reconciled to co-education in tho colleges, but 
these prejudices have now been happily overcome, 
and there are but few institutions which do not admit 
women to their halls on the same footing as men. 
Indeed, so advanced have ideas become that not a 
few women are studying in the theological faculties, 
in the medical halls, and even in the legal depart- 
ments. 

It is only necessary to look at the figures given by 
the educational report of 1889-90 to see how import 
ant woman has become as an educational factor in 
the United States. In that year there were 125,* 
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602 men teachers, and 238,333 women. In the older 
and more cultured States, such as Massachusetts, 
women vastly predominated over men in the schools, 
and were generally recognised as more efficient teach- 
ers, at any rate in the elementary work. 

So far the work done by towns, cities. States and 
individuals in education has been chiefly under con- 
sideration. There is, however, another far-reaching 
influence at work in the United States — the Federal 
government. It has, as has been already pointed out, 
the charge of the education of the Indians in the 
West, and the inhabitants of Alaska ; but besides this 
it does other most useful work. The influence of the 
general government may be dated from March 16, 
1867, when the Honourable Henry Barnard was ap- 
pointed First United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. He was at the head of what was at first 
known as a Department of the Interior. This was 
afterwards made a Bureau of the Interior. The Bu- 
reau has carefully watched over the general progress 
of education, and has kept the country informed with 
regai.l to the progress made in the organisation and 
management of schools and school systems and meth- 
ods of teaching. 

The work done by the United States Coast Survey, 
by the Geographical and Geological Survey, by the 
Signal Service and the Naval Expeditions to the dif- 
ferent parts of the earth in the interests of science 
and commerce, and the exKaiistive reports published 
in these connections have had an incalculable educa- 
tional influence. 

Up to the present time the prosperity of the United 
States has been greatly due to its agricultural pro- 
ductions. The government has not been unmindful 
of the agricultural interests of the nation, and has 
established in all some fifty schools, in which, Avhile 
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special attention is given to agricultural pursuits, a 
good general education can bo obtained. 

Besides this the function of the Bureau of Agri- 
culture is to acquire and diffuse among the people 
of the United States useful information on subjects 
connected with agriculture, in the most general and 
comprehensive sense of the word, and to procure, 
propagate, and distribute among the people new and 
valuable seeds.’’ It likewise gives information on 
entomology, on ornithology, on the diseases of ani- 
mals, etc. 

While military education has not received the 
same attention that it has in European countries, 
good work has been done at the Military Academy at 
West Point, which was established in 1802. As the 
result of the work in this institution there were in 
both the armies of the South and the North a num- 
ber of excellent officers at the outbreak of the Civil 
War. In 1845 a Naval School was established at 
Annapolis, Maryland, and in 1850 it became the 
United States Naval Academy. In 1884 there was 
established at Newport a naval war college for the 
graduate instruction for officers of tlio Navy. The 
character of the work done at tliese institutions was 
well shown at the Battles of Manila Bay and San- 
tiago. 

As a result of this widespread education in every 
direction, the United States is advancing by leaps 
and bounds. In no country is knowledge more 
widely diffused, and in no country have the workmen 
greater skill, the business men greater capacity, and 
the leaders of the people greater breadth, or wider 
and more accurate information. 
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character of the people, their habits of life, their in- 
stitutions, and the sharp line drawn between the up- 
per and lower classes prevented the general spread 
of learning. Indeed, those in authority for the most 
part deemed it best that the people as a whole should 
be kept in ignorance and, with Attorney-General 
Seymour of Virginia, thought that the chief end of 
the Virginians was to make tobacco ’’ or, with 
Governor Berkeley, believed that education was the 
fruitful seed of heresy and rebellion. 

Before the Revolutionary War there was no school 
system in Georgia, South Carolina, or Virginia. 
There were some good private and parochial schools, 
and when these could not give the education desired 
the wealthier Southerners sent their children to the 
schools in the ^^orth or to England. It was not un- 
til after the Revolutionary War that the South be- 
gan to pay serious attention to education. 

In the last decade of the eighteenth century, a 
movement began in Georgia for the diffusion of 
knowledge, and an effort was made towards the es- 
tablishment of a high-grade school in each county. 
The work was slow and crude at first, but in 1821 
it had so far progressed that the sum of $200,000 was 
appropriated for the maintenance of these schools. 
These did not reach the mass of the people, however, 
and in 1823 another $200,000 was voted for the 
support of elementary schools. Virginia followed in 
the wake of Georgia and in 1810 established a fund 
for educational purposes. About 1820 Kentucky did 
likewise, and soon Louisiana, Tennessee, and Mis- 
sissippi made appropriations of land for schools. 
Alabama, Delaware, Georgia, Kentucky, Missouri, 
North Carolina and South Carolina applied their 
shares of the surplus revenue in whole or in part 
for educational purposes. Maryland took a great 
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had this not been true, what there was of literature 
and science was inaccessible to the lay mind, locked 
up as it was in the sacred language, the dead Sans- 
krit. 

Two external influences in a measure offset the 
exclusiveness of Hinduism, namely Buddhism and 
^Mahometanism. Buddhism had arisen as a reaction 
against the corruption and spiritless ceremonial of 
Hinduism, but as a religious force had vanished from 
India in the sixth century, not long before the ad- 
vent of Mahometanism. It found a retreat in Cey- 
lon and Burmah, where the work of tho Buddhist 
monks among the people raised indigenous education 
to its highest level in all India, 

Although for more than ten centuries Mahometan- 
ism held sway over Indian politics, and although one- 
fifth of the population are still of that faith, the con- 
quered race shows but little trace of Mahometan in- 
fluence. Hinduism was all system, Mahometanism 
had scarcely any, the two creeds could not coalesce, 
the social customs favoured no intermingling of the 
people, so Mahometanism has remained as at first, a 
foreign element. 

Mahometanism has everywhere been characterised 
by the excellence of its schools, and by an interest 
in learning extending even to tlie lower ranks of its 
adherents. To read the Koran was a religious duty. 
In the homes of the middle classes the master of the 
house taught his wife in order that she might teach 
his children.^^ The Mahometan schools were, broadly 
speaking, of two classes, the colleges and 

schools.’^ The colleges ’’ taught their advanced 
mathematics, astronomy, metaphysics, and medicine, 
admitting none but Mahometan students. They ex- 
isted side by side with Hindu colleges, yet there was 
no exchange of thought. In the schools,’’ however, 
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nearly one-half the pupils were Hindus. Persian 
was the language of the Hindu courts until 1835, and 
the best training in Persian was to be had in the Ma- 
hometan schools. 

The indigenous Hindu schools were of three 
classes : the schools of the Brahman caste, the 

tols or schools of learning, and the elementary or 
village schools. Of the first, little need be said more 
than that the loyalty of this caste of scholars time 
and again preserved their learning from extinction. 

The second class, the tols,^^ corresponds distantly 
to the secondary schools of Europe. While nom- 
inally open to all classes of society, they were prac- 
tically confined to the sons of Brahmans, and were 
quite distinct from the elementary grades. While 
comprising poetry, astronomy, rhetoric, law, and 
medicine, their course was chiefly notable for the ex- 
haustive study of the grammar and structure of the 
Sanskrit language, and an elaborate logic resembling 
that of the mediaeval schoolmen. The course com- 
monly extended over twenty years, and the men of 
thirty years of age left college with a vast deal of 
learning, but with no conception of the practical is- 
sues of life. The masters were Brahmans of emi- 
nent scholarship and high character, devoted to a 
noble ideal of scholastic life, but in no wise men of 
the world. 

The elementary schools were attended by sons of 
tradesmen and petty land-holders. Children of 
castes lower than these were without education. 
These village schools were very primitive in charac- 
ter. There were no books or manuscripts. The 
younger pupils sat on tho floor of the shed where the 
master had collected his scholars, and traced charac- 
ters in the sand with their fingers. At the end of 
five years they could calculate and had some skill in 
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composition. The teachers were meagrely paid by 
the gifts of their scholars and seem to have been 
held in little esteem. 

Two centuries before the opening of the nineteenth 
century a new and most potent factor in education 
appeared in the person of the Christian missionary. 
Year after year Jesuits and Protestants strove coura- 
geously against the prejudice and distrust of the na- 
tives, continually hampered by the apathy of their 
own countrymen. By the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, however, at least two important results had 
been achieved by the English missionaries. Several 
thousand students were in attendance at the schools 
attached to the missions, and these schools, although 
tentative in character and ill-supported, Avere to fur- 
nish the pattem for the present state system. As a 
second and even more important result, the mis- 
sionaries abroad and their friends at home forced 
the government to give heed to the educational needs 
of India. 

At intervals of twenty years the charter of the 
East India Company was put into the hands of the 
home government for renewal. In 1703, an attempt 
to insert an educational clause failed, but renewed 
efforts brought success in 1813, and parliament de- 
voted an annual grant of a lakh of rupees to tlie 
founding and maintaining of schools and the en- 
couraging of learned natives.’’ No satisfactory con- 
duct of affairs was arrived at, however, until 1823, 
when the Committee of Public Instruction was ap- 
pointed. This body was to have charge of expendi- 
ture and of the educational institutions then under 
government control. 

Official sympathy was in favour of retaining the 
oriental matter and method in education. The en- 
couraging of learned natives” was interpreted to 
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mean the fostering of higher Hindu schools, the 
teaching of the Persian and Sanskrit languages, 
and the printing of Sanskrit books.. The mission- 
ary schools, on the other hand, were, .from the nature 
of things, no friends of the old learning, which was 
inseparable from the heathen religion. They made 
use of the vernacular as a means of disseminating 
Christian knowledge, and to this end excellent liter- 
ary work was done in the native dialects, particularly 
in Bengali. True, there were not many missionary 
schools of secondary rank, but such as there were, 
notably Dr. Duff’s Free Kirk College in Calcutta, 
favoured the use of English instead of Sanskrit, as 
a medium of instruction. The success of Dr. Duff’s 
College and its popularity with the Hindus them- 
selves were a strong argument on the side of the 
Anglicists in the controversy of 1833-5. 

The rivalry between Eastern and Western learn- 
ing, or more particularly between the Sanskrit and 
English languages, which had been growing up in 
recent years, was brought to a crisis over the dis- 
posal uf the added grant of 1833. The Orientalists 
claimed that on the strength of the educational clause 
in the charter of 1813, the money should be used to 
promote the Arabic and Sanskrit learning. They 
argued, too, that it was unjust to foist upon an al- 
ready civilised people a foreign language and learn- 
ing. This argument had in it a large share of schol- 
arly and sentimental prejudice. On the other hand, 
successful experiment supported the views of the An- 
glicists. Both sides agreed that the subject-matter of 
the Sanskrit books was in itself of little practical 
value, and that European literature and science must 
be taught. English, said the Anglicists, was a direct 
step towards this, and, besides, was a far simpler lan- 
guage than Sanskrit. The Hindus themselves, in- 
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different to their ancient learning in' the face of the 
material advantages of an English education, sought 
the English classes in their own schools or flocked to 
DH Duff’s College. The Sanskrit translations of 
modern works rotted pjpL^the shelves, the students pre- 
ferred the' original English. Was the student of San- 
skrit the sole heir to the title of learned native ” 
and hence to the grant ? 

In 1835 Lord Macaulay, who had been appointed 
President of the Committee, dealt the death-blow to 
Sanskrit education. His famous Minute was put into 
effect by a proclamation indicating that the govern- 
ment grant as well as government effort should be 
employed in promoting a knowledge of European 
literature and science thi’ough the medium of the 
English tongue. The aim should not have been to 
teach Hindu learning or Mahometan learning, but 
useful learning.” Perhaps nothing in the whole cen- 
tury has been so potent in determining the charac- 
ter of education in India. 

Haturiilly, the direct result of Iho Minute was a 
rapid increase in the number of English schools and 
in the number of native pupils. Its influence was 
evident throughout the rural districts, too, in the de- 
mand for teachers and for English books. Inter- 
est was awakened in the lower grades of education as 
well as in the colleges. All efforts were, however, 
experimental in character. Each province in its own 
way )nade an attempt to formulate some sort of sys- 
tem of education for the masses of tho people. 

The remissness of the central authority up to this 
time contrasted strongly with tlie energy of tlio mis- 
sionaries. At the end of the first half of the cen- 
tury the mission schools, irregular and precarious 
as their condition was, had under their instruction 
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almost four times as many pupils as the government 
schools, and were steadily progressing. 

Conditions had seemed to favour .the promotion 
of higher education on the part of the government^ to 
the neglect of elementary education. There was an 
ever-present need of properly" trained civil-servants, 
hence the government encouraged the schools that 
supplied the training. The sympathies, too, of the 
educated classes had hitherto been monopolised by 
the colleges and higher schools. And even when need 
for popular education had won recognition, there ap- 
peared no practicable plan, no available machinery 
for its administration. But now, a change had come. 

In 1853, the time again came around for the re- 
newal of the Charter of the Company, and the great- 
est interest centred about the educational clause. 
The Lords^ Committee had been at pains to secure 
evidence from men of long and intimate acquaintance 
with educational atfairs in India, with the result that 
the government took upon itself the administration 
of education. The future policy of the Britiwsh gov- 
eriiiiicnt in this regard w^as announced in the Great 
Despatch, framed by Sir Charles Wood (afterwards 
Lord Hastings), which is often called the Magna 
Charta of education in India. A brief enumeration 
of its chief features must here suffice. (1) Public 
instruction was constituted a department of adminis- 
tration in each province, in charge of a director and 
a staff of inspectors. (2) Three universities "were 
to be founded (Calcutta, Madras, Bombay). (3) 
Such schools and colleges as were then receiving gov- 
ernment support were to be maintained, but any un- 
necessary increase in their number was to be discour- 
aged. (4) New English-teaching schools were es- 
tablished, also institutions for the training of teach- 
Brs. (5) A system of grants-in-aid was introduced. 
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Great stress was laid upon the prdijiotion of ele- 
mentary education, and in accordance with British 
practice much was left to local initiative. This is 
exemplified in the grants-in*aid system. These 
grants were given under several heads, as salary, re- 
sults, etc., to such schools as were under government 
inspection and complied with certain requirements. 
The aim of the .grants-in-aid is thus summed up : 

The discontinuance of any system of general edu- 
cation entirely provided by government is anticipated 
with the gradual advance of the system of grants-in- 
aid, but the progress of education is not to be checked 
in the slightest degree by the abandonment of a 
single school to probable decay.^^ 

This Great Despatch, with a few subsequent modi- 
fications, forms the basis of the present system. Five 
years later a recommendation was made to the effect 
that, instead of requiring contributions from the peo- 
ple for the vernacular and indigenous schools, the 
government should take them directly in charge. All 
subsequent suggestions and intimations repeat the 
conviction that the government must do its utmost 
for the maintenance and promotion of elementary 
education. 

The system of education thus organised, may be 
considered under four headings: (1) the universi- 
ties and colleges; (2) the secondary schools; (3) 
the primary (or elementary) schools; (4) special 
schools. 

(1) The universities are examining bodies after 
the pattern of the University of London. They grant 
degrees in Arts, La^v, Medicine, and Engineering, 
after examinations of their own regulating, but all 
the teaching is done by the colleges. The colleges 
are in reality under the control of the universities, 
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inasmuch as^the universities have power to grant 
or refuse aflSliation. 

(2) Secondary education extends as high as ma- 
triculation into the university. The lower limit is 
not easily fixed, for the schools vary greatly in or- 
ganisation. The secondary schools are classified as 
High and Middle schools. The Middle School 
Examination ’’ constitutes the division between these 
two. These Middle schools are distinguished also as 
English or Vernacular, according to the medium of 
instruction. 

(3) Primary schools are divided into Upper and 
Lower, The course was to include reading, the ver- 
nacular, writing, and a little elementary arithmetic. 
In some districts the Upper Primary added English, 
and history, geography or physics. In this primary 
category, too, we may consider the indigenous schools. 
From the time that English education really began 
to gain a foothold, the history of the indigenous 
schools is one of slow but sure decay — slow because 
all Indian institutions are very tenacious of life, sure 
b^.'AdSo on the side of the government schools were 
trained teachers, sure support, better equipment, and 
the absence of caste distinction. Wherever possible 
it has been the policy of the administration to absorb 
the native schools into the state system. 

(4) Special schools, (a) When the Despatch 
was framed, it was intended that in process of time 
the teachers in all grades of schools should be duly 
certificated, and to this end normal schools were es- 
tablished. But for many years these schools were too 
few, and the training inadequate to the needs even 
of the lower grades of schools. Teachers in the sec- 
ondary schools had no training whatever, (b) Tech- 
nical Schools. There was no system of industrial 
and technical training in India. There were schools 

y 
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of engineering, of medicine, etc., but ^these differed 
from the colleges in not preparing for a degree. 

Education is under provincial administration. 
The provincial governments apportion the expendi- 
ture of provincial revenues and regulate the rates 
of taxation for purposes of education, hence the finan- 
cial systems vary in the different provinces. Gen- 
erally speaking, however, the sources of revenue are 
these — imperial grants, provincial revenues, local 
and municipal funds, fees, and such other sources as 
private donations. Local funds are largely in the 
hands of district Boards, and it happens sometimes 
that school moneys are encroached upon to meet the 
demands of public works.’’ 

Such was the system which was laid down in 
the Great Despatch, The structure did not spring 
up in a day; it was slowly fitted together piece by 
piece. But the plan was in advance of those whose 
duty it was to carry it out, hence much was lacking 
in the result, ifo principle in the Great Despatch 
had been more strongly emphasised than that of fos- 
tering primary education, and yet it was shown that 
while the number of children of school age had in- 
creased at an average rate of 200,000 a year, the 
number in attendance increased only 70,000 a year. 
The official and scholarly preference for higher 
schools could not be overcome in one decade, or two, 
or even in three. In spite of the instruction that 
there should be no increase in the number of colleges, 
and that secondary education should be left to the 
system of grants-in-aid, it was found in 1881-2 that 
a large share of the revenues belonging to the middle 
and primary schools was being applied to higher edu- 
cation, and colleges were established where a mis- 
sionary institution was already doing the work. 

Porernost in the agitation for reform were the mis- 
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sionaries and their friends. At length, in 1882, the 
government of India recognised the movement hy ,,aj)- 
pointing an Education Commission to inquire into 
the state of public instruction. On this Commission 
were enrolled representatives of native and mission- 
ary, as well as public interests. Its instructions were 
explicit and comprehensive, but again the most em- 
phatic was to inquire into “ the present state of 
elementary education throughout the Empire, and the 
means by which this can, everywhere, be extended 
and improved.’’ The Report, drawn up after months 
of inquiry and deliberation, contains an elaborate re- 
view of Indian education and makes recommenda- 
tions concerning all grades of schools. 

(a) Chief among the suggestions regarding the 
colleges were these : (1) that the rate of aid to each 
college be determined by the strength of the staff, 
the expenditure on its maintenance, the efficiency of 
the institution, and the wants of the locality ; ” and 
(2) that native graduates should more frequently be 
appointed to positions in the state colleges. 

(b) In recommending that secondary schools be 
established by the state on the system of grants-in- 
aid, the Commission merely repeated the policy of 
the framers of the Despatch, They defined the re- 
lations of the state to secondary and primary schools 
by saying that the former should be provided only 
where local co-operation warranted it, but that the 
latter should be provided without regard to the ex- 
istence of local co-operation.” They urged the divi- 
sion of the secondary schools into two sorts, one to 
train tliose who looked to a University course, and the 
other to meet the needs of those who, looking to a 
commercial or non-literary career, would not pass be- 
yond the secondary grade. 

(c) In pursuance of their instructions, the Com- 
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mission naturally gave great attention to primary 
education. The ways and means suggested in the 
Great Despatch had been necessarily experimental in 
character, and statistics showed that they succeeded 
badly. The Commission discovered the fault not 
only in the inadequate provision for the training of 
teachers, but also in the false conception of the place 
of primary education in the general system. Pri- 
mary education should, said they, be regarded as an 
end in itself, not as a preparation for the collegiate 
course, and should be arranged to meet the needs of 
those Avhose education necessarily ended with the pri- 
mary school. Moreover, it should possess an almost 
exclusive claim on local funds set apart for educa- 
tion ’’ as well as on provincial revenues. They or- 
ganised, too, a uniform course of studies and stand- 
ard of examinations, and introduced the method of 
payment-by-results. And they went farther than this. 
Indigenous schools, provided they fulfilled any pur- 
pose of secular education whatever,’^ were to receive 
assistance, and their teachers were to be encouraged 
to obtain better education. 

Another division of the Report deals with the sys- 
tem of Local Boards. These Boards had for some 
time been in existence, their scope varying greatly ac- 
cording to the locality. Their conduct was now to bo 
regulated by the government of each province, and all 
primary schools were to be placed under their control 
with such others as the government deemed proper. 

These measures undoubtedly gave a new impulse 
to education, especially to the primary grade, but in 
the years that followed progress was still far too slow. 
An investigation made upon the basis of the Quin- 
quennial Report of 1897 found three chief causes 
for complaint, and these resolve themselves into the 
failure to carry into effect the recommendations of 
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the Commission of 1882. There was still a diver- 
sion of public funds to higher education, which 
should have gone to primary. In 1897, only thirty- 
one per cent, of the total expenditure went to primary 
schools. Again, the secondary schools were still or- 
ganised to train only for the colleges, thus limiting 
the range of pupils. A third cause for complaint was 
the lack of proper inspection and proper training of 
teachers. 

A word may be said here regarding the education 
of girls. This important matter has been from its 
very beginning the especial charge of the mission- 
aries. When the government began to interest 
itself in the question, there were already 13,000 girls 
in mission schools. In 1835, the system of Zenana 
Missions was introduced, Avhereby English women 
went from house to house to gi^ c instruction to Hindu 
women. This department of missionary enterprise 
has grown apace, receiving occasional aid from the 
state. Aided girls’ schools have been established from 
time to time, but, compared with that of boys, the 
education of girls has received little attention. The 
practice of co-education in the primary schools has 
grown very common, and it is estimated that about 
forty per cent, of the girls under instruction arc in 
mixed schools. In 1897, the proportion of girls at 
school to girls of school-going age was 2.34 per cent. 
Numerically considered, progress has been exceed- 
ingly slow, but in view of existing social conditions 
and native prejudice, it is not at all discouraging. It 
would be idle to attempt to say what influence this 
small beginning may have ui3on the future of India. 

Rate of progress is bv no means always a true 
gauge of the effort put forth in the matter of edu- 
cation. In India, a land with fixed customs and an- 
cient civilisation, one has first to consider the tre- 
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mendous disproportion of Europeans to natives, 
where, amid a population of almost 300,000,000, the 
former number only about .09 per cent. Moreover, 
among this ,09 per cent, only a small fraction have 
been interested in the work of education. The policy, 
too, of the state has not been of the sort to lead to 
quick results; it has tended rather to encourage the 
people at large to assume gradually the responsibility 
of education, than to compel a rapid organisation un- 
der a centralised authority. 

With regard to the higher training of the youth of 
India, its character and results, anxious questions 
present themselves. Without doubt the efficiency of 
the civil service has been immeasurably advanced 
by the work of the colleges. But on the other hand, 
there are not lacking those who say that for the na- 
tive graduates who do not enter government employ- 
ment, higher education of the present sort is a mis- 
fortune in that it unfits them for any other career. 

Modern tendencies are against the combining of 
religious training with a state system of education. 
This is particularly true of a country like India, 
where so many conflicting sects, both native and 
Christian, would make a union of religious and secu- 
lar education either chaos or tyranny. But what if 
all religious and moral training is excluded ? West- 
ern education has gone far towards destroying in tho 
native his old faith in the infallibility of his super- 
stitions, of his moral and social code. If, tlion, we 
subvert the old, and fiirnish no new moral and relig 
ious standards, the Hindu is left to evolve a con 
science as best be may. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

CAPE COLONY. 

In this matter of national education the British 
colonies present complex and difficult problems. In 
no colony are the problems more complex and difficult 
than at the Cape. This may be due to the history of 
the South African colony. As early as 1652 the 
Dutch East India Company established Dutch settle- 
ments at Table Bay. About the end of the seven- 
teenth century a few hundred Huguenots sought an 
exile among these crude settlers, bringing with them, 
no doubt, the culture, tolerance, and sturdy independ- 
ence of Erench Protestants. Distant as it was the col- 
ony vvas dragged into the Kevolutionary War. Taken 
by the English in 1795, it Tvas returned to Holland in 
1802, to be retaken in 1806, and in recognition of its 
importance in the India trade, retained. Native 
wars, drouth, epidemics, racial and economic diffi- 
culties made growth impossible before the middle of 
the nineteenth century. Since 1 87 0 modern land-hun- 
ger, with the opening up of the hinterland and the 
development of the great mining interests, has turned 
a tide of British, German, and Asiatic settlers to- 
wards South Africa. 

But the complexity of the educational problem is 
not due wholly to history. The life of the European 
in South Africa developed a particular type of colon- 
ist. Severed by distance and an out-of-the-way sit- 
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Ration from the greater currents of thought and feel- 
ing of his motherland, the settler became non-pro- 
gressive and inert, but intensely patriotic. With the 
steady movement inland and upland from the fertile 
coast to the vast and arid interior, he turned herds- 
man, living a lonely, half-nomadic and patriarchal 
life among his slaves and his cattle. His ceaseless 
struggle with his bleak environment, and his isola- 
tion left him earnest, self-reliant, strenuously relig- 
ious, but at the same time impatient of restraint, 
suspicious, stubborn, and perversely ignorant. 

Apart from these dwellers in the high and dry 
interior, the inhabitants of the seaport towns and of 
the mining districts represent a later colonisation 
movement. They remain in touch with the wider in- 
terests of the Old World, and have thus become 
more progressive and more enlightened factors in the 
social and commercial life in the New. 

Between the Dutch and English tempers there is 
naturally a great gulf fixed. The fact that the herds- 
man class was of Dutch origin and the miner or mer- 
chant class of English origin, merely widened this 
gulf. And the British government did little to bridge 
the gulf. It abolished slavery to the great loss and 
suffering of the Dutch. In the critical struggle be- 
tween the Dutch farmers and the native races its pol- 
icy seemed prompted by a meddlesome sentimentality 
rather than by prudence. Its treatment of the colon- 
ists of the interior was vacillating and arbitrary. If 
these things made the Dutch suspicious of English 
methods and of Englishmen, more recent events con- 
nected with the organisation and history of the South 
African Republics converted that suspicion into a 
positive dislike. And the paralysing effects of this 
suspicion and dislike are evident in every line of 
South African legislation. 
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Most serious in its effect upon the educational 
problems of the Cape has been the presence of the 
native races. As early as 1658 the Dutch settlers 
introduced slaves from West Africa. Soon convicts 
from the East Indian archipelago, Hottentots, and 
vanquished Bantus swelled the numbers of these 
slaves. Freed by the British Crown in 1834, the 
slaves remained in the colony and increased in num- 
bers with startling rapidity. With peace and order 
within the colony, its pastoral and mining needs have 
attracted swarms of Kaffirs and Zulus. Ignorant, 
powerful, prolific, necessary to the industrial organi- 
sation of the colony, yet alien to its civilisation, this 
preponderating native element presents the gravest 
difficulty in South African education. 

Primary Education , — True to Dutch traditions 
the early settlers did not neglect education. Primary 
schools taught by the precentors or sick visitors ” 
of the parishes, or by discharged soldiers and sailors, 
were established in such centres as Cape Towm, Stel- 
lenbosch, Drakenstein, and Malmesbury before 1750. 

’ike records of Cape Town show an organisation 
and endowment for a higher or Latin school as early 
as 1791. Governor de Mist, who took over the col- 
ony from the English in 1804 evolved a remarkable 
scheme for a national system. A central School Com- 
mission at Cape Town, advised by local magistrates 
and clergymen, in matters of local detail, should con- 
trol the system. The system was to embrace a train- 
ing college for teachers, a residence school for boys 
and one for girls, and was to be characterised by lo- 
cal rates, compulsory attendance and secular instruc- 
tion. In the short time allowed him, De Mist worked 
out some details of his scheme. When the English 
reoccupied the colony in 1806 they found a School 
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Commission in control of a Latin school for boys, a 
girls’ school, and eight primary schools. 

With the revival of interest in education in 1810- 
15, the duties of the School Commission were enlarged 
to include Bible instruction and the distribution of 
Bibles. Two new classes of schools were formed 
under its guidance — in the outlying villages the 
Church-clerk Schools taught by church clerks, and in 
the larger centres the Free Schools of the Bell-Lan- 
caster type for the poorer classes. Later, in 1822, 
Governor Somerset organised English ” primary 
schools for the English districts and brought out 
Scotch teachers. From the first, British governors 
insisted that English should be the medium of in- 
struction in all schools. 

As yet the country districts were unprovided with 
schools. The Church Clerk, Free, and English 
schools of the urban centres were few and unsatisfac- 
tory. The Bible and School Commission, without 
money, authority, or clerical assistants, was sadly in- 
efficient. Recognising these conditions, the Gov- 
ernor sought counsel from Sir John Hersehel, who 
was then in the colony. Ilerschel’s report (1838) on 
a system of education for the colony, recommended 
the organisation and administration of education 
under a special dircctoi*, more generous state aid, 
trained teachers, and better salaries. Accepting tho 
report, in 1839 the Governor appointed I)r. Inncs 
Superintendent-Gejieral of Education, and in 1841 
dissolved the School and Bible Commission. Dr. In- 
nes at once outlined the organisation in the larger cen- 
tres, of First Class ” schools whose courses of study 
included primary and secondary subjects, and, in the 
smaller centres, of Second Class ” schools whoso 
courses were largely elementary, and he promised aid 
(1843) to another class — the ‘‘ Third Class ” of later 
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years — of public schools in the sparsely-settled dis- 
tricts. Instruction in all these schools should be sec- 
ular and religious, but non-sectarian. All teachers 
should be well-paid and well-trained. To insure this 
latter, Normal Training Courses were inaugurated 
at Cape Town. 

The splendid work of European churches and so- 
cieties in organising mission centres deserve recog- 
nition. Methodists and Moravians planted missions 
and mission schools as far north as the Orange River. 
Missionary societies in Paris and Berlin vied with 
those of Glasgow in their efforts to teach and Chris- 
tianise the Kaffirs of the northeast border. In- 
tended at first to reach only the natives, these mission 
schools expanded to meet the needs of the poor and 
distant whites. There were at least sixty mission- 
aries in South Africa in 1840. Earnest as these mis- 
sionaries were, their progress among the natives was 
very slow. Sir George Grey, the first governor after 
the institution of representative government in 1854, 
strove to assist the missions by developing the me- 
chanical powers of the natives. To counteract the 
bookish character of mission education he decreed the 
organisation — under his personal supervision — of the 
first of a series of industrial schools for natives. 

With the institution of representative government 
in 1854, the colonists, especially the Dutch, began to 
take a new interest in education. Despite the exer- 
tions of the crown in behalf of education, the results 
had not been satisfactory. The mass of children in the 
rural districts were untaught, while the girls were 
neglected in both rural and urban centres. Indus- 
trial and mission schools made little impression on 
the ignorant hordes of natives. Teachers were un- 
trained; the Normal Training Class at Cape Town 
was discontinued in 1861; and students could not bo 
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persuaded to enter the pupil-teacher system organ- 
ised in 1869. Amid these conditions, the result of 
the new interest was the Special Commission of 
1861. 

The great Act of 1865 made effective the more 
important recommendations of this Commission. 
Parliament should control all crown expenditures 
for education, and all schools should be placed upon 
the grant-in-aid basis. Schools were carefully classi- 
fied as undenominational or public, mission, and abo- 
riginal. In the public schools which were graded 
first, second, or third class on the basis of curric- 
ulum, the voluntary principle was supreme. A 
local district might at its own option organise and 
select school managers, local contributions were vol- 
untary, fees and attendance were not compulsory, 
even the government\s approval of building and 
teacher and its pound-for-pound grant were optional. 
Mission schools for natives or the poorer whites and 
schools for the aborigines on the Border were to re- 
main in the control of the churches and receive state 
grants, although the pound-for-pound principle sliould 
not necessarily characterise these grants. In these 
latter schools, inspection, — and state inspection was 
to be provided for all schools, — exacted only the most 
general conditions and most meagre curriculum. 

Complete as the school system now seemed, it was 
a completeness in classification and form, not in prac- 
tice. Despite the Act and despite the attempt in 

1873 to organise District Boarding Schools, which 
should maintain boarding departments, and receive 
special grants for lodging and boarding students, the 
pastoral districts were still witliout education. In 

1874 a modified pupil-teacher system was reintro- 
duced, and in 1878 both the English and Dutcli 
churches established [N^ormal Training courses in 
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Cape Town, but still the great body of teachers were 
untrained. The country was poor; wars, epidemics, 
and drouth had laid it waste. The farmers of the in- 
terior were indifferent or intensely conservative. 
Eacial jealousies, linguistic difficulties, the great na- 
tive problem, these paralysed all educational effort. 
In 1879 resort was again had to a Special Commis- 
sion. This commission would render the creation of 
schools, the training of teachers, local school rates, 
and school attendance compulsory, and would leave 
the selection of the language of instruction to the 
local managers. But poverty and jealousy still pre- 
vailed ; the recommendations fell on deaf ears. Tri- 
fling reforms were effected. Private Farm schools for 
families of at least five children, none of whom live 
less than six miles from a Public school, were or- 
ganised and aided in 1884. Before 1889 two stand- 
ards were added to the primary school course, and the 
clause making English the medium of instruction 
was repealed. In 1887 a teachers’ pension fund was 
organised, and in 1890 Kailway Station schools, on 
the same basis as the Private Farm schools, were es- 
tablished for railway employees. But to the old needs 
of permanent local boards, compulsory schools and 
compulsory attendance, and local rates, the new age 
Avas now adding new needs — night-schools, science 
schools, technical schools, mining schools, etc. An- 
other Commission of 1891 recommended the better 
training of teachers, more careful regulations as to 
buildings, and larger crown grants, compulsory at- 
tendance in populous districts, compulsory organisa- 
tion of local boards with rating powers in such dis- 
tricts. A revised curriculum should include science 
and manual training and the medium of instruction 
in all public schools should be English or Dutch as 
requested by the parents. In connection with the 
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schools for the aborigines, the Cbmmission noted that 
scarcely one-tenth of the native pupils received an 
education, regretted the overlapping of competing 
churches and societies, and expressed a fear lest the 
existing curriculum be too bookish. 

In considering technical education, the Commission 
remarked that the country was pastoral in its activi- 
ties and would remain so for years to come. It did 
not need industrial education. Even the mining in- 
terests were not yet important enough to require a 
school of mines at Kimberley. The state might con- 
tent itself with bursaries for students at foreign 
schools of science, but there should be a college of ag- 
riculture in the colony and, better still, village schools 
of instruction in farming and pasturing. For the 
rest, natural science, drawing, and other forms of 
manual training might be added to the elementary 
curriculum. 

With these recommendations the history of educa- 
tional legislation in Cape Colony for the century 
practically ceases. The Department of Public In- 
struction remains in charge of the Colonial Secre- 
tary, with its Superintendent-General as chief execu- 
tive, and with its general and special inspectors. 
Local managers are the voluntary guarantors of the 
maintenance of a school. They have little perma- 
nence in office, cannot hold property, and have no 
rating authority. The state may approve of the local 
managers, of the buildings, courses of study, teach- 
ers, fees, etc., and, once approving, the state must 
pay pound-for-pound for the maintenance of the 
school, with additional grants for such subjects as 
drawing, music, and Dutch. 

Public schools are still divided into first class 
schools for boys or girls, or boys and girls, with pri- 
mary and secondary courses of study; second and 
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third class schools with smaller grants and more 
meagre curricula ; and such extra-aided or poor 
schools as railroad schools, special poor schools, dis- 
trict boarding schools, and trade schools for poor 
whites. Mission schools conducted by churches and 
missionary societies in village centres or rural dis- 
tricts, are subject to state inspection and receive state 
aid. They are governed by a conscience clause. 
Sometimes these mission schools are infant schools, 
sometimes industrial schools, sometimes in part, 
schools, in part, churches. Lastly, there are tlie 
schools for the aborigines. These are aided and in- 
spected by the state, but are controlled by the church. 
They are largely industrial. 

Stagnation in legislation has not meant stagnation 
in reality. Schools have increased rapidly in num- 
bers and equipment during the last ten years. The 
attendance grows steadily better. The pupil-teacher 
system has so far developed that forty-five per cent, 
of the teachers are regularly certificated. State exam- 
inations for teachers have recently been reorganised. 
Summer classes in drawing and manual training, and 
conferences for teachers have been instituted, and the 
year 1900 brings promise of a kindergarten system. 

Secondary and Higher Education . — Mention has 
already been made of the Boys’ Latin School and the 
Girls’ School at Cape Town. The courses of study 
in these schools were largely elementary, and the 
growing professional classes of the colony demanded 
more advanced instruction. Subscriptions were so- 
licited in 1828, and, in 1829, the South African 
College was opened at Cape Town. It taught Dutch, 
English, French, classics and mathematics. In 
1834, the college received its first state grant, and, 
in 1837, an official decree determined its status and 
organisation. In 1829, the Episcopal Church opened, 
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without state recognition, a Diocesan College at 
Eondebosch and, in 1856, St Andrew’s College at 
Grahamstown. About the same time the Grey 
School of Port Elizabeth was founded and, with 
generous state aid, the college at GraafF Keinet. 
But the demand for higher education was not fully 
met by the meagre standards of these colleges. In 
1868, Sir George Grey took the first step towards 
the organisation of the Cape University by founding 
a Board of Examiners for the Colony. This Board, 
crown-nominated at first, in later years partially 
representative of the graduates, conducted examina- 
tions and granted proficiency diplomas in literature, 
science, law, medicine, engineering, etc. Gradually 
the number of candidates for the examinations in- 
creased, and the colony felt strong enough to replace 
the Board of Examiners by the examining University 
of the Cape of Good Hope. This university, mod- 
elled after London University, is controlled by a 
Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Council, one-half 
of whom represent graduates, and grants degrees in 
arts, law, medicine, etc. For the various examina- 
tions of the university, students are trained in the 
South African, Diocesan, St. Andrew’s, and other 
colleges. In consideration of this function, an Act 
of 1874 gave special aid to these colleges. 

The demand for a modern education accounts for 
a recommendation of 1879 that science and modern 
languages should be added to senior schools. The 
same demand led to the institution of bursaries for 
the advanced education of poor boys. 

A special Committee of 1895 recommended that 
agriculture be aided in the public schools with spe- 
cial grants, and that gardens be added to schools, and 
text-books on agriculture compiled. For advanced 
work among the farmers, travelling instructors should 
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be engaged and agricultural colleges established. The 
first of these colleges was established at Stellenbosch 
in 1888. 

To train for admission to the advanced work of the 
colleges, thirty-five of the first-class schools were se't 
apart as high schools in 1899, and required to pur- 
sue a course of study for matriculation. 
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CIIAPTEK XIV. 

ISTATAL. 

The history of Xatal prior to its erection into a 
separate colony in 1856 is brief but chequered. 
About the close of the second decade of the nine- 
teenth century the Zulu king Tshaka overran and 
ruthlessly devastated the rich valleys and table-lands 
between the Drakensberg and the sea. About 1830 a 
few English traders — the first white people to come to 
the country — bought Tshaka’s favour and settled on 
the coast near Port Xatal. In 183C, the year of 
the Great Trek^ a small body of Boers crossed the 
Drakensberg and descended upon the Upper table- 
lands of Xatal. In a short but desperate struggle, 
they broke the Zulu power, and with the withdrawal 
of the English traders established in 1810 the inde- 
pendent republic of Natalia. 

This new republic was organised by emigi’ants 
whom the British crown still regarded as citizens 
of Cape Colony. Moreover, in expanding gradually 
tow^ards the sea and possessing itself of a new trade 
route from the coast inland, it aroused the jealousy 
of the Cape merchants. Harsh treatment of natives 
friendly to the British crown finally brought on a 
crisis, and in 1842 a British force occupied Port 
Natal. After a bitter stiniggle the Boers submitted, 
the young republic accepted British suzerainty, and 
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in 1845 Natal was attached as a dependency to Cape 
Colony, In 1856 it became a separate colony. 

Education was not entirely neglected even in the 
earliest days of the colony. Sparse population, vast 
estates, an unsettled life made organised educational 
effort an impossibility. But immigrant Dutch teach- 
ers visited the republic before 1845 and district rec- 
ords, as well as decrees of the Volksraad, prove an 
intention to provide funds for general education. 
And, as a highly religious people, and the people of 
one Book ’’ the Boers were taught to read, and, fail- 
ing other agents, the pastor was the teacher. More- 
over, the missionary to the natives in Africa had al- 
ready learned to woi’k through the mission school for 
native children, and with the British occupation be- 
gan the mission schools of Natal. 

Before 1865 an effort to develop such Boer schools 
as still existed, and at the same time to organise and 
maintain typical state schools, bore fruit in a high 
school at Durban for boys, in two primary schools 
for hoys and girls, and in sixty state-aided rural 
schools. It bore fruity too, in an expressed purpose 
to increase the number of the state schools and to pre- 
scribe conditions for the state recognition of private 
schools. To effect this purpose the Governor of the 
Colony appointed a Superintendent of Education 
who should administer educational affairs, and pre- 
scribe conditions, subject to the Governor’s consent. 
A high school at Pietermaritzburg was now added, 
and before ten years had passed the number of state- 
aided primary schools increased to ninety. To meet 
this expansion of educational activities, the Gov- 
ernor organised in 1877 a special Council of Educa- 
tion with the Superintendent of Education as chief 
of the executive, and carefully defined the respective 
spheres of primary and secondary education. 
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The progress of rural education was slow — and, 
from the character of the settlements, must remain 
slow. Individual farmers engaged tutors for their 
households, or a few neighbouring farmers combined 
to engage a general tutor. But the cost was great 
and the tutors scarce or unsatisfactory. In 1887, the 
state offered recognition and aid to all such farm- 
schools with an attendance of ten pupils, as would 
submit to state inspection and control. Two-thirds 
of the primary schools for Europeans in Natal are 
now of this class. 

With the institution of responsible government in 
1893, the educational interests of the colony came 
more directly under the control of the people. A re- 
sponsible minister of the crown replaced the Council 
of Education and directed the Superintendent and 
the inspectors. 

Kesponsible government as understood by British 
democracies rendered immeasurably more difficult of 
solution the great educational problem of Natal — the 
problem of the education of the non-European races. 
The 55,000 Europeans — English and Boers — live 
amid 00,000 Indians from Ilindustan and 750,000 
Kaffirs, and must dominate them. To do so they 
practically deny them the franchise, repress their 
interest in matters of state, and more or less plainly 
show their unwillingness to put within their reach 
such an instrument of political advancement as a 
good primary education. Moreover, the colony is 
financially unable to meet the educational needs of 
such masses of men. The conditions have left the 
natives and the Hindus practically without educa- 
tion or with such education as the missionary or phil- 
anthropist may provide. Most of the thirty-six Fii- 
dian schools which in 1899 were attended by 3,501 
children, and all the 188 native schools attended by 
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10,725 native children are mission schools aided by 
the state. In these the equipment, organisation, and 
the course of study are as simple — and as meagre — 
as the circumstances permit. 

Of the schools for Europeans there were 293 in 
1899 with an enrolled attendance of 9,419. While 
attendance is not obligatory, these schools are so dis- 
tributed throughout the Colony, and the school fees 
are so slight that with the aid of a few proprietary 
schools they assure to all but about 200 boys and 
girls the rudiments of a common education. The 
state directly equips and maintains only 29 of these 
293 schools for Europeans, but it demands of all, as 
a condition of state aid, a proper equipment and 
course of study, non-sectarian instruction, and the 
right of inspection. 

Of these twenty-nine state schools, two are high 
schools, in part residential, whose course of study 
leads to the matriculation examinations of the Cape 
University. The five model schools in Pieterraaritz- 
hvvfr and Durban are officered mainly by teachers 
imported from England, and have evolved a form of 
pupil-teacher system much like that of the mother- 
country. Problems that press for solution in other 
British colonies are not wholly overlooked in the 
seventeen state primary schools. The state is striv- 
ing to maintain the rights of local initiative in the 
matter of building, teachers and curricula. It al- 
ready fears the dangers of extremes in examinations, 
in athletics, military drill, and book-learning. Some 
years ago it recognised the need of artistic culture 
in the creation of two art schools, and to-day, despite 
the purely pastoral life of the people, it gropes its 
way towards industrial and scientific instruction. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


The Australasian colonics are peculiarly British. 
The colonists themselves are almost wholly Britons, 
or the descendants of Britons. The Erench and 
Dutch problems of Canada and Cape Colony, the 
negro problems of South Africa and the West Indies 
have no parallel in Australasian politics. Severed 
in the Pacific from the greater movements of Europe 
and America, x^ustralasia must seek inspiration in 
her own initiative, which is British in origin, or in 
the ideals of the land with which she is connected 
by the closest ties of kinship, commerce and polity — 
which is Great Britain. 

It is due largely to this British temper that the 
history of public instruction in Australasia repeats 
with singular fidelity the history of public instruc- 
tion in England. In Australasia as in England, to 
educate was at first a duty and a prerogative of the 
churches. The educational needs of modern democ- 
racies soon exhausted the resources of the chiirclics 
and they sought the assistance of the state. But 
grants-in-aid carried with them in the last analysis, 
the control of public instruction, and here the 
churches and the state fought long and anxiously. 
Out of the struggle issued, side by side with tlie 
churches’ schools, a aeries of state schools whose in- 
struction was non-sectarian, compulsory, and, to a 
large extent, free. 

* For education in Canada and New Zealand, see I^'o<jirss 
of Canaria and Progress of New Zealand, 
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This resemblance in general development repeats 
itself in the details of school organisation. Neither 
Australasia nor Great Britain has accepted the 
Froebelian kindergarten, but with the same earnest 
purpose and the same haphazard methods, they both 
now bravely attack the problems of manual and tech- 
nical instruction. Both are developing systems of ad- 
vanced primary instruction, both are wedded to the 

scholarship ” method of encouraging secondary and 
higher education, and, having reaped the same un- 
happy fruits, both now turn fiercely upon the ex- 
amination evil.” The resemblance is even stronger on 
the professSional side. The colonies and the mother- 
land have alike placed upon a somewhat more satis- 
factory basis the teacher’s tenure of position and his 
salary, but both still cling to an antiquated pupil- 
teacher system and look wirh indifference or half- 
hearted sympathy upon special schools for the train- 
ing of teachers. 

Thus far popular instruction in Australasia re- 
sembles that of the motherland. But beyond this 
comes the difference. Freed from the prestige and 
the vast social influence of a state church, the public 
school has developed faster in Australasia than in 
England — and farther. English statesmen are still 
active in patching up the tottering fabric of state- 
aided sectarian schools, while church and state are 
practically distinct in Australasian education. And 
English educationists still stand lielpless before the 
problems of secondary education, while the Austral- 
asian colonies have completed or have indicated their 
way of completing the organisation of their High 
Schools. In short the English system is still complex, 
irregular, and inconsistent, while each Australasian 
system is now, simple, uniform, and complete. 

Moreover, isolation from the rest of the world. 
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and the independence of necessity have given the 
Australasian democracies a polity more communistic 
than that of any other British people. This commun- 
ism is evident in their school administration. More 
so than Englishmen, or even Canadians, they cen- 
tralise educational authority. Kesponsible ministers 
of the cromi control and direct public education 
through inspectors or other executive officers. More 
or less directly these ministers build, equip, maintain, 
and discontinue scliools. They appoint, pay, 
and dismiss teachers, prescribe the courses and meth- 
ods of study, and even shape the discipline of the 
schoolrooms. 

Australasia’s three million square miles of terri- 
tory are occupied by scarcely five millions of people. 
Of these, about one-fifth live in Sydney and Mel- 
bourne. Almost two-fifths are found in the widely 
separated towns and villages of the coast districts, 
while more than two-fifths are thrown together in 
the shifting raining centres of the different colonies, 
or are scattered about in remote pastoral stations. 
The same standards of educational law and organisa- 
tion are wdiolly inapplicable to such diversity in con- 
ditions. In no British colony is the diversity so great 
as in Australasia, and no British colony has worked 
more earnestly, or spent more lavishly to provide spe- 
cial adjustments to meet that diversity. In the or- 
ganisation of her educational systems, Australia has 
worked against great odds. Her first settlers did not 
give promise of a great people. Her early progress 
was slow and her population is still inconsiderable. 
Floods, droughts, mining excitements, financial col- 
lapses, political crises, have at all times impeded her 
reforming energies. But she has achieved something, 
as the detailed sketches that follow will abundantly 
show. And if these things have been done in a few 
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decades by scattered and struggling colonies, what 
may not be done by the great Commonwealth in 
tJie centuries to come ? 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Captain Cook’s favourable report of 1768, and 
the sentimental desire for new territories to offset the 
loss of the American colonies, first turned English 
minds towards the South Pacific, but it was the need 
of remote lands for penal settlements that at last in- 
duced the English government to occupy the eastern 
coast of Australia. In 1788, Captain Phillip guided 
the first fleet of convicts and guards into Sydney 
Harbour. The character of these first settlers, their 
extreme poverty, together with the remoteness of the 
colony from England, made rapid progress impossi- 
ble. In 1800, there were not 6,000 Europeans in 
Australia. 

As became the new spirit of the age, the children 
of this petty settlement ^vere not neglected. The 
crow’ii's first instructions required Governor Phil- 
lip to set aside land for the maintenance of the 
schoolmasters. In 1792, the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel offered to pay the salaries of 
four teachers to be chosen from among the educated 
convicts. In 1802, Governor King urged the home 
government to provide more generously for the edu- 
cation of the youth of the settlement, and Governor 
Bligh reported in 1807 that 400 children were receiv- 
ing regular instruction. Early in the century the 
state built and the settlers maintained a school at 
Hawkesbury, and out of orphan dues, a form of cus- 
toms levied for the benefit of the orphans of the col- 
ony, the Church of England maintained schools at 
other centres. 
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The condition of the colony during the first quar- 
ter of the century was not happy. It was not until 
1815 that the colonists broke over the mountains 
into the fertile lands of the interior. Poverty, the 
grosser excesses of the liquor traffic, and ruthless na- 
tive wars kept down population. Tlie bitter strife 
between freed convicts and free settlers, and the ar- 
bitrary conduct of the early governors prevented 
healthy political action. Corruption and lawlessness 
dominated the life of the colony. 

But the public spirit of an Australian colony is 
never so hopeful or so generous as in the presence of 
disaster. Bourke, who became governor in 1831, 
saw in popular education the remedy for the evils 
of the colony. Supported earnestly by the homo 
government, and by the colonists at large, he strove 
to give the Irish National System to New South 
Wales. 

But with the National System, even though it 
should mean state aid to denoniinationalism, the 
churches Avould have nothing to do ; and for the mo- 
ment they had their way. In 1834, just one year 
after the mother country set the example, the colony 
formally recognised popular instruction in a grant-in- 
aid to each denomination, proportioned to the amount 
collected and distributed by such denomination itself. 

This first step was naturally objectionable to a 
people whose temper is socialistic and never too re- 
sponsive to religious enthusiasm, and persistent agi- 
tation soon forced the government to a further stop. 
In 1839, it offered grants-in-aid to undenominational 
schools wherever the settlers should organise them, 
and in 1844, through Mr. Lowe’s Special Commis- 
sion, it condemned the denominational system in ioto. 
Amid great excitement it followed up this condom- 
nation by the Act of 1848, which placed undenomimi- 
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tional, or state schools, and denominational schools 
upon equal footing under distinct Boards of Control. 
The Denominational Board, which was representa- 
tive of the various religious bodies, should, in a 
general way, direct the churches’ schools, and distrib- 
ute the state grant among the denominations, while 
the National Board should control the undenomina- 
tional schools and distribute the state grant among 
such of them as should provide one-third of the cost 
of building and equipment. 

Like all makeshifts this Act was unsatisfactory. 
The National Board looked with jealous eyes upon 
tlic interdependence of church and state, and the 
clinrches resented the interference of a secular agency 
such as the National Board. Meanwhile the great 
mass of the colonists condemned the overlap- 
juiig, the extravagance, and the confusion that re- 
sulted from the rivalries between the two classes of 
schools. The institution of responsible government 
placed the remedy within reach of the people, and 
in 186G the dual control of education was abolished 
and both denominational and national schools were 
placed under the control of a Council of Education. 
This Council was authorised to build, equip, and 
maintain all national schools, and, under certain 
well-delined conditions as to buildings, attendance, 
courses of study, and inspection, to distribute graiits- 
in-aid among denominational schools. 

To meet the needs of sparsely settled or remote dis- 
tricts provisional and half-time schools might replace 
the regular national schools. To advise the Council 
as to the school needs and conditions of the district, 
local committees might Ik? created. No bar was 
placed in the way of sectarian instruction in the de- 
nominational schools, but religious instruction in the 
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national schools, while obligatory, must be general 
and unsectarian. 

With a lighter load to carry the Australian can 
travel faster in reforms than the Englishman. His 
communistic temper, resenting the limitations set 
upon the state’s authority by the make-shift Act of 
1866, backed Sir Henry Parkes in the reforming Act 
of 1880. This Act replaced the Council of Educa- 
tion by a JMinister of the Crown, abolished grants-in- 
aid to denominational schools, and completed the or- 
ganisation of the national system. 

By virtue of this Act, or of regulations under this 
Act, all school property is now vested in the crown 
and apart from the nominal school fees, all school 
revenues are derived from the crown. The Minister 
(i.e., the crown) builds, equips, and maintains the 
national schools and trains, licenses, appoints, pays, 
and dismisses teachers. Ho also prescribes the kinds 
of school, the courses of study, the methods of teach- 
ing, the examinations, even tlie discipline of the 
school-room. 

At the other end of the scale of authority are the 
local school boards. These elected boards visit 
schools, inquire into the attendance and discipline, 
and even suspend teachers touiporarily, but, after all, 
their jurisdiction is limited to reconiinendations. Be- 
tween the Minister and the local boards come the in- 
spectors, the executive officers and representatives of 
the Minister. In the absence of an effective local 
authority, the duties of these inspectors are more 
varied and more important and their influence 
greater than elsewhere in the Empire. 

New South Wales is particularly generous in her 
efforts to meet the needs of remote and sparsely 
settled districts. The special adjustments of her ua* 
tional system include provisional, half-time, and 
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house-to-house schools. Provisional schools are or- 
ganised in temporary quarters for not more than 
nineteen students at centres less than four miles from 
a public school. Half-time schools arc organised in 
more remote districts for at least eight pupils, living 
not less than ten miles from a public school. House- 
to-house schools are formed where the conditions 
would not justify even the half-time schools. To all 
special schools, considerable latitude is allowed in 
the matter of the courses of study or the qualifications 
of teachers. 

In the training of its teachers, New South Wales 
is peculiarly English. For pupil-teachers there is a 
four-years^ course of study, with much the same in- 
struction, practical experience, examinations, and 
scholarships as in England. For those who wish to 
go beyond the pupil-teacher stage and for all others 
there is a two-years^ normal course at Hurlstbno or 
Sydney. These normal courses have residence privi- 
leges, and are heavily endowed with scholarships, and 
an; affiliated so far as possible with the University 
of Sydney. All certificates from the noraial courses 
are provisional; experience under inspection makes 
them permanent. 

The public school curriculum embraces the usual 
elementary subjects and emphasises, as elsewhere in 
Australasia, drawing, music, physical exercises, and 
military drill. While the schools are non-sectarian, 
religion is taught as a secular subject — general re- 
ligion, not dogmatic or polemical theology.’’ More- 
over, sectarian instruction may be given to those who 
wish it at special times apart from the regular classes 
by the clergymen of the denominations concerned. 

Between six and fourteen years of age attendance 
is compulsory for at least 140 days in the year. Ex- 
emptions are allowed, however, on the grounds of 
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illness, remoteness from school, efficient instruction 
from other sources, and a completed elementary edu- 
cation. While state railroads must transport chil- 
dren to school free, and while the minister may ex- 
empt the poor from all charges, tuition fees of 3d. 
per pupil per week are still exacted. 

Secondary Education . — ^When twenty students in 
a certain school wish to continue the ordinary sub- 
jects beyond the primary grades, the Minister may 
organise a superior primary school. The existence 
of 250 such schools is evidence of the colony’s inter- 
est in advanced education. In special centres high 
schools may be organised to continue the primary 
course of studies and to prepare for matriculation 
into the University of Sydney. Those high schools — 
there are now four — give courses of training in clas- 
sics, i^iodern languages, history, literature, mathemat- 
ics, and physical science. The oldest and best-known 
of the state-aided secondary schools of Australasia is 
the Sydney Grammar School. 

Mention should hero be made of the numemuq 

private ” schools of the colony, maintained chi(‘fly 
by the Eoman Catholic and Anglican churches. Tliis 
mention is more deserved from the fact that about 
twenty per cent, of the school children of the colony 
attend the elementary schools of the private ” class, 
and from the additional fact that both in numl)er and 
character the advanced schools of this class still dom- 
inate secondary education in New South Wales. 

Technical Education . — New South Wales is 
young, its interests are not industrial, and yet it is 
doing something for technical education. All pri- 
mary pupils are now taught drawing, and girls are 
taught needlework. Twelve schools of cooking are 
now connected with the elementary school work for 
girls and ten workshops for manual training for 
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boys. Opposition to this form of training assumes a 
less serious phase in connection with the Higher 
Technical College at Sydney. This state institution, 
with its numerous laboratories, workshops, and mu- 
seums, with its branches at Bathurst, Goulburn, New- 
castle, Altburg, West Maitland, etc., and with its 
local classes in smaller centres, exercises a vast in- 
fluence on the industrial life of the colony. Its stu- 
dents are successful competitors in the examinations 
of the City and Guilds of London Institute. The 
colony maintains in addition several agricultural 
schools and experimental stations. 

Higher Education . — The first step towards the 
establishment of Sydney University was taken in 
1848, and the university was formally opened in 
1852. Aided by the state it now conducts courses, 
holds examinations and grants certificates in the 
usual university departments. Affiliated with the 
university are the theological colleges of the Roman 
Catholic, Anglican, and Presbyterian churches, as 
well as a non-sectarian Ladies’ College. 

VICTORIA. 

The scarcity of pastoral lands in Tasmania sent 
adventurous stoclunen, about 1834, from that island 
to the splendid pastures about Portland Bay and Port 
Pliillip. The success of those stockmen soon attracted 
many others from the older colonies, and in 1837 the 
Port Phillip settlement was formally recognised as a 
part of New South Wales. Tlie first superintendent 
of the settlement was appointed in 1839, in 1842 its 
population was 13,000; and in 1851, with a popula- 
tion of 80,000, it became the independent colony of 
Victoria. 

Prior to its separation from New South Wales 
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Victoria had been subject to the same educational 
conditions and regulations as the mother colony. The 
denominations with grants-in-aid from the state were 
maintaining twenty schools in 1841. A denomina- 
tional Board of Control was created in 1848 to sys- 
tematise these crown grants. Separation itself was 
followed by the creation of a National Board of Con- 
trol to supplement the denominational board by or- 
ganising a secular system of education. 

Preoccupied with the momentous political and 
financial problems that attended upon the discovery 
of gold in 1851, for the moment the colohy neglected 
education. Meanwhile duality of control resulted in 
Victoria, as it resulted in New South Wales, in ex- 
cesses, and deficiencies. Both Boards wero eager to 
serve wealthy and populous districts and both over- 
looked the poorer districts. The attendance was poor. 
The schools themselves were often abandoned dwell- 
ings, and the teachers unsuccessful miners. 

For ten years the discontent gi’cw, until at last 
it found expression in the Common Schools Act of 
1862. This Act replaced the two central boards by 
a single board of education of five members, no two 
of whom should belong to the same denomination. 
The board was to direct and maintain public educa- 
tion throughout the colony, to organise new schools 
and to take over such private or denominational 
schools as should recognise its regulations; provided 
alwaj's that all schools be at least two miles apart 
and have an average attendance of twenty. Local 
committees should be formed in the school districts 
to sujxjrvise the schools and to ap])oint or dismiss 
teachers. 

The Act gave unity and method to the educational 
administration, but in other respects its operation 
was not so satisfactory. For reasons of economy the 
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new Board was slow in organising national schools, 
but generous in the recognition of existing denomina- 
tional schools. Kemote districts required special ad- 
justments of the law, but the regulation that one-half 
the initial cost of buildings and equipment should be 
borne by the locality was obligatory upon the poor- 
est as well as the wealthiest localities. Moreover, the 
influence of the clergy and their interest in popular 
education gave them a dominant position in the local 
committees, and, therefore, in the organisation of tho 
schools, and in the appointment and dismissal of 
teachers. National and secular schools were thus in 
reality as far off as ever. 

These conditions were intolerable to the growing 
communism of the colony. A Commission of 1866- 
67 reported in favour of a responsible central author- 
ity with a wider jurisdiction than the Board of Edu- 
cation, of local committees with advisory powers, of 
the professional training of teachers, and of secular 
and compulsory education. At last an Act of 1872 
gav^ the final form to the Victorian school system. 
All schools aided by the crown must be vested in 
the central authority, which is a minister of the 
crown. The Minister must build and maintain all 
public schools and appoint and dismiss all teachers 
and inspectors. Education should be compulsory and 
secular, although sectarian instruction might be given 
after the regular school hours. Pending the organi- 
sation of new schools in remote districts, the Minis- 
ter might pay the fees of children in private schools, 
but after 1877 this temporary arrangement must 
lapse. 

The crown’s right to appoint, promote and dismiss 
teachers was transferred by an Act of 1883 to tlie 
Public Service Board. A special committee of clas- 
sifiers was appointed to submit annually to this board 
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a list of teachers classified on the basis of school ex- 
perience and qualifications. From this list the board, 
in a rather automatic way, made its appointments, 
subject to the approval of the minister. 

Under this Act, together with the consolidating 
Act of 1890, and the regulations of the last ten 
years, the present school system of Victoria is ad- 
ministered. The minister of the crown, who is at 
the head of the Education Department, acts through 
a permanent secretary, in organising and maintain- 
ing schools, in issuing instructions and regulations, 
and in revising the courses of study. To assist him 
he has the reports and recommendations of the in- 
spectors, who make two visits annually to cacli school 
for inspection, and for examination purposes. The 
teachers, as already stated, are apjx>intcd by the Pub- 
lic Service Board from lists prepared annually by a 
committee of classifiers. The committee of classi- 
fiers was until recently so constituted as to be semi- 
independent of the crown. By the appointment of 
officers of the department of education the committee 
has now become a wholly despondent body. 

As the crown controls and maintains the schools, 
the jurisdiction of the local committees, or Boards 
of Advice, as they are called, is very limited. They 
supervise the most urgent repairs, report upon tlio 
attendance, and upon the school needs of their dis- 
tricts, and, subject to the ministcr^s approval control 
the use of the school buildings. They may suspend 
teachers temporarily. 

The schools themselves are full-time, part-time, ad- 
junct, and amalgamated schools. The part-time 
schools correspond to the half-time schools of New 
South Wales. A principal may ditect two schools, 
at a greater or less distance apart, the smaller of 
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which — the adjunct school — consists of only junior 
classes. 

Amalgamated schools with free transportation to 
and from the central schools have been enthusiasti- 
cally supported in Victoria. 

Attendance is compulsory in Victoria between the 
ages of six and thirteen, subject to such general ex- 
emptions as hold in New South Wales. Special 
truant officers enforce the compulsory law in urban 
centres, but in other centres this duty rests with the 
Board of Advice. Tuition, except for certain extra 
subjects, is free. 

The course of study resembles that of New South 
Wales. As yet the kindergarten, hand and eye work, 
manual training and domestic science are not obliga- 
tory, Religious instruction may never be given by 
the teachers, but Boards of Advice may recommend 
to the minister the use of the school buildings for 
religious instruction by clergymen after school hours. 

The monthly school papers issued by the De- 
pa^r^^^ieiit of Education for use in the higher classes, 
contain scripture lessons of a very general and un- 
sectarian tj^pe, and have not removed all hostil- 
ity towards the secular system. The opposition of 
private schools, which now enroll one-fifth of the 
school children of the colony, resulted in the appoint- 
ment of the Commission of 1900. It is probable 
that a set of scripture lessons will be accepted by 
the colony for use in the public schools. 

The teaching staff includes monitors, pupil-teach- 
ers, assistants, and principals. Monitors are chosen 
by examination, from the senior students of the pri- 
mary schools. They are paid small salaries by the 
state, and may bi§ employed only in the larger schools. 
Pupil-teachers, who are often ex-monitors, are sub- 
ject to a four-years’ course of training with an ex- 
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amination for admission and with annual examina- 
tions for promotion. They are instructed by the 
principals of the schools and may teach in only the 
largest schools. For assistants and principals the 
lowest state certificates are the “ licenses to teach ’’ 
which entitle holders to ranking among the teachers 
of the smaller schools^ the ^^certificates of compet- 
ency ’’ which entitle to ranking among the teacliers 
of the larger schools, and certificates of competency 
with honours ” which give first-class ranking. 

The schools themselves are minutely classified on 
the basis of attendance and on this classification and 
on success in the examinations the salaries of the 
teachers depend. It may be added that Victoria, like 
other British colonies, is not without her unclassi- 
fied teachers. 

Beyond the practical experience of the schoolroom 
as monitors and pupil-teachers — and this experience 
is not obligatory — and beyond the annual examina- 
tions for teachers Avhich rccpiire only a modicum of 
the science and methods of teaching, teachers in Vic- 
toria receive no professional ti-aining. Eeasons of 
economy — and perhaps the unpopularity of the school 
— induced the colony in 1893 to abolish the Training 
Institute at Melbourne. Reorganisation of this In- 
stitute has been promised and this reorganisation 
suggests a college akin in methods to tlie English 
training schools and affiliated with Melbourne Uni- 
versity. 

Secondary Education , — The field of secondary edu- 
cation in Victoria is occupied almost entirely by pri- 
vate and church schools. The state has contented it- 
self hitherto with special grants for advanced subjects 
in the primary schools, and with very generous bur- 
saries for students of the primary schools who wish 
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to enter secondary schools or the University at Mel- 
bourne. 

Technical Education , — As early as 1877, the Edu- 
cation Department in its efforts to introduce kinder- 
garten methods into the schools engaged an expert 
kindergartner to train the teachers of infant classes. 
Motives of economy forced the discontinuance of the 
efforts before their value was evident. Drawing and 
elementary science are taught to all students in the 
primary schools, and the girls are required to take 
sewing. Early in the history of mining, schools of 
mines were established at Bendigo and Ballarat, A 
special commission of 1889 reported against the in- 
troduction of manual training, but recommended 
state aid for, and, to some extent, state organisation, 
of technical schools in the colony. Of these schools 
there are now about eighteen, with courses in 
science, art, the trades, etc. Originating locally and 
controlled by the subscribers, the schools apply for 
state aid, accepting in exchange the crown^s nominees 
on the Managing Boards and acknowledging the 
state’s right of inspection and examination. The 
trade-classes are successful in Melbourne and Gee- 
long. At Dookie and at Longerenavy the colony 
maintains agricultural colleges, and at Richmond a 
school of horticulture. 

Higher Education , — ^[Melbourne University was in- 
corporated and endowed in 1853. In 1885 it boasted 
sixteen students, while now it enrolls about 700, of 
whom about one-third are women. It conducts 
courses and grants diplomas in arts, science, law, 
and medicine. Affiliated witli it arc the colleges of 
the Episcopal, Presbyterian, and Wesleyan churches. 

The Educational Outlooh , — Victoria mines have 
not been so profitable since 1875. Drought and epi- 
demics blighted farm and pasture. Heavy expen- 
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ditures upon public works created a large national 
debt All this, with excessive speculation, brought 
on the financial collapse of the early ^90^s. Victoria 
faced bravely the demands for retrenchment. Educa- 
tional expenditures were reduced by thirty per cent 
Many schools were closed, many teachers were re- 
tired. Salaries were reduced, bonuses for extra-sub- 
jects, and bursaries for secondary schools decreased 
or cancelled, kindergarten work was abandoned, the 
Training College at Melbourne closed, technical edu- 
cation starved and a great impetus given to the cum- 
brous amalgamation of schools, and to the increase 
of monitors, pupil-teachers, and unclassified teach- 
ers at the expense of the regular assistants and princi- 
pals. Iir so far as these conditions are the natural 
results of retrenchment, little objection can be taken 
to them, but there are not wanting educationists in 
Victoria who condemn features of its educational sys- 
tem that arc not due solely to motives of economy. 
The automatic classification and promotion of teach- 
ers discount all ambition and industry. Payment 
of teachers on the results of examinations is more sig- 
nificant and more vicious in effects than ever was 
the results-payments system of England. Teachers 
are, on the whole, untrained and the inspectors, too 
few in number, are inspectors in name and exam- 
iners in reality. Moreover, the course of study is not 
very modern and not very generous. Already, how- 
ever, the colony is on the brink of reforms in educa- 
tion and these reforms, as demanded by the Commis- 
sion of 1899, leave little to be desired. 

WIJST AUSTKALIA. 

In 1829, at Perth and Fremantle in the Swan 
River district, Captain Stirling laid, amid much 
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tribulation and somewhat insecurely, the foundations 
of the first permanent settlements in West Australia. 
For half a century the colony grew very slowly. 
Without mines or fertile lands, beset by hostile na- 
tives, and defamed by vicious colonist elements from 
Tasmania and Victoria, it could not attract immi- 
grants. In inducing the home government in 1848 
to convert the colony into a penal settlement^, the in- 
habitants sought relief in a remedy that indirectly 
aggravated the evil. After 1885, however, and con- 
temporaneous with a successful agitation for repre- 
sentative institutions, the progress of the colony be- 
came more marked. The opening up of rich pasture 
lands, the discovery of gold, and the development of 
the timber trade put life into its drooping financial 
interests, and a population of 4,500 in 1848 leaped 
forward to 170,000 at the close of the century. 

Vast areas, a meagre population, and an empty 
treasury present an unsatisfactory basis for a national 
system of education. Free scliools were established 
in Perth and Fi’emantle in 1837. Ilalf-a-dozen 
schools were in receipt of state aid in 1840, and in 
184.1 the state aided two mission schools among the 
natives. To systematise these grants-iu-aid, tlie gov- 
ernor created a Board of Education, largely clerical 
in character. In addition to distributing the grants- 
in-aid to all assisted schools, whether secular or de- 
nominational, the Board prescribed the fees for the 
secular schools, introduced into them the methods, 
and, as far as possible, tlic books of the Irish ISTational 
schools, and in a vague way defined the course of pri- 
mary instruction. Secular or government schools 
must confine themselves to secular instruction, but 
such secular instruction might include Bible narra- 
tives — ^Avithout comment. 

The introduction of an elective element into the 
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Legislative Council of the Colony, and the discus- 
sion over the great English Act of 1870 gave a new 
and deeper interest to popular education. This inter- 
est resulted in the Elementary Education Act of 
1871, which replaced the Board of Education by a 
new Central Board of five crown-nominated laymen. 
The new Board defined the courses of study, fixed the 
fees, appointed inspectors, organised school districts, 
and distributed the grants among the government 
and the assisted schools (as private or denominational 
schools were now to be called). The Act shows in 
other features the state’s timidity in the assumption 
of authority in educational matters. Local or dis- 
trict Boards of five members each might be created 
to supervise the government schools in all local de- 
tails, to appoint teachers subject to tlie approval of 
the Central Board, and to enforce attendance under 
some such conditions as obtained with the Attendance 
Committees in England. Cojiying further the Eng- 
lish law, the Act introduced the principle of payment 
by results, and emphasised the undoginatic instruc- 
tion of tlie government schools and the Conscience 
Clause ” of the assisted schools. 

Subsequent regulations expanded this organisation. 
Remote districts might institute provisional and 
half-time schools. State examinations and licenses 
were provided for teachers, and the teachers them- 
selves were classified, and paid on the basis of such 
classification. By-laws introduced the framework of 
a pupil-teacher system, defined the duties of the in- 
spectors, and elaborated the results-payments idea. 

The recommendations of the educationists of the 
colony, as contained in the report of the Commis- 
sion of 1887-8, and in the annual reports of the in- 
spectors, resulted in reorganisations of the pupil- 
teacher and results-payments systems, and in the ex- 
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pansion of the primary curriculum. They resulted 
also in a rearrangement of the method of appointing 
teachers. The dearth of experienced teachers had 
hitherto forced the District Boards to fill the schools 
with incompetent persons. Henceforth all appoint- 
ments must be made from lists prepared by the Cen- 
tral Board, and these lists contained the names of 
trained teachers from England and from the other 
Australasian Colonies, as well as of those already en- 
gaged in teaching, for whom a special travelling lec- 
turer on methods of teaching was now provided. The 
same recommendations condemned the grants-in-aid 
to assisted schools, with the resulting overlapping and 
extravagance. But reforms here must wait upon the 
institution of responsible government. 

The existence of the Central Board of Education 
was incompatible with responsible government; and 
a minister of the crown, with a department of public- 
instruction, replaced it in 1890. The same year saw 
the rearrangement of the method of electing the Dis- 
trict Boards and the transfer to the crown of the 
right to appoint and dismiss teachers, and marked the 
beginning of the recent and, on the whole, successful 
efforts to abolish the results-payinents system, and in- 
crease the appropriations for state education. In 
1895 the state withdrew all grants from the assisted 
schools, substituting therefor a block-grant compensa- 
tion. 

In 1899, subject to the usual exemptions, school 
attendance was made compulsory between the ages 
of six and fourteen, and attendance officers or teach- 
ers, and District Boards were charged with the duty 
of enforcement. Ccnnpulsory attendance brought 
with it free tuition, although the state retained, but 
has never exercised, the right to exact fees from pu- 
pils below or above the compulsory age. 
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Efficient instruction elsewhere is one condition of 
exemption, and the Minister has been authorised to 
recognise formally the efficiency of extra-state schools 
by regular inspection. As one-fourth of the school 
children are enrolled in these schools, the importance 
of this authorisation is apparent. 

In the details of its system of education. West 
Australia has followed the same lines of develop- 
ment as the other Australian colonies. Here, as else- 
where, the effort to create a strong local authority has 
failed. The minister at the head of the Department 
of Education is practically the supreme and sole au- 
thority in education for the colony. The District 
Boards have degenerated, as already indicated, into 
mere advisory bodies. Teachers are classified and 
paid by the state. All appointments and promotions 
are also made by the state on the recommendation 
of the Inspector-General of the colony, and in this 
recommendation regard is had to the certificates, ex- 
perience and professional skill of the teachers. The 
colony endorses the certificates of teachers trained 
in other colonics, and conducts regular examinations 
for the licensing of such citizens of the colony as wish 
to be classified as teachers. Beyond the training of 
the monitors and the pupil-teachers, who, with the 
certificated teachers, make up the teaching staff of 
the colony, and beyond the lectures in the methods 
of teaching by the expert sent throughout the colony 
by the Minister, the colony offers at present no spe- 
cial professional training for teachers. Indeed, in 
view of its limited revenues, and of the small number 
of its pupils and teachers, nothing more could be 
expected. It says much for its faith in professional 
training that, <lespite the great sacrifices entailed, it 
now prepares the way for the creation of a Training 
College. 
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West Australia imitates the other colonies in its 
special adjustments of schools to districts. State 
schools, built and maintained by the state, must show 
an average attendance of twenty. Provisional, half- 
time, house-to-house, and special schools are housed 
and equipped by the localities and maintained by the 
state under conditions peculiar to remote districts 
and shifting mining centres. 

In certain forms of modern education, West Aus- 
tralia has done little more, and with its limitations 
can do little more, than deal with beginnings. It has 
no kindergartens, although the infant classes of the 
urban centres are conducted on kindergarten princi- 
ples. Evening continuation classes in Perth and 
Fremantle, and clay-modelling, drawing, and serv- 
ing prescribed in its primary curriculum, attest its 
faith in technical training. 

Secondary Education , — The state permits the 
larger schools to continue the elementary course into 
advanced subjects, and offers bursaries, tenable in 
secondary schools, for graduates of the primary 
schools. The Buys’ High School at Perth, a resi- 
dence and day school with nominal fees, provides sec- 
ondary courses modelled largely on those of the 
more recently established secondary schools of Eng- 
land. In return for an annual grant, the state, 
through its nominees on the governing board, prac- 
tically controls the school. Parallel to this Boys’ 
School is the Girls’ High School at Perth. Apart 
from these advanced primary courses and these High 
Schools, secondary education in West Australia is 
controlle4 by proprietary or denominational schools. 
Of these the Alexander Seoteli, and the Fremantle 
School, with the School of tlie Christian Brothers, 
are the best known. 

Higher Education . — For higher education the 
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youths of West Australia must go abroad. Adelaide 
University, with its local examinations in West Aus- 
tralia, attracts the greater number. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

A colonisation commission was incorporated in 
1834 to colonise South Australia, and brought five 
hundred settlers to Adelaide in 1836. Excessive 
speculation, extravagance, collapse, and great poverty 
marked the early years of the settlement. In 1841, 
the British government assumed its debts and de- 
clared it a crown colony. With the development of 
the fertile inland, farming and stock-raising brought 
excellent results. Silver, co2)pcr and gold mines in- 
creased this prosperity. In 1840 the population was 

14.000, and at the end of the century it was about 

360.000. 

During the first ten years of the colony's existence, 
education was left to the parents, or to Venture 
schools. In 1847, in recognition of the state's grow- 
ing interest in education, the Governor offered capi- 
tation grants to the Venture schools. As these Venture 
schools generally acknowledged the dominating in- 
fluence of this or that denomination, the increase in 
schools and grants resulted in unhappy partialities, 
rivalries, and extravagance. The year 1851 saw the 
creation of a crown-nominated Central Board of Edu- 
cation of seven members to establish schools in neg- 
lected districts, and to recognise with grants-in-aid 
such existing schools as should guarantee elementary 
instruction on a religious, but nou-.sectarian, basis. 
This Bogi’d should appoint the teachers, and shouhl 
provide for the training of the teachers to bo aj)* 
pohited. 

Despite the law, the prestige of the clergy and 
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their abiding interest in education still gave to the 
denominational schools a pre-eminence in the educa- 
tion of the colony. Moreover, with the institution 
of representative government in 1856, the Central 
Board itself became an anomaly. Discontent and 
agitation resulted in the great law of 1875, which 
created a Council of Education under the presidency 
of a paid official of the state, made education com- 
pulsory between tlie ages of seven and thirteen, and 
carefully defined the state’s relation to religious in- 
struction. While secular instruction might include 
the most general religious principles, sectarian in- 
struction must be relegated to other than school 
hours, and to other than schoolmasters. Henceforth 
the salaries of the teachers should depend upon fees, 
upon a fixed state grant, and upon a special state 
grant in the form of results-paymcnts. To make 
effective this last clause, additional inspectors were 
appointed in 1870. 

The Council of Education assumed and performed 
duties for wliicli, in the nature of a British democ- 
racy, only a minister of state could be responsible. 
In three years it was replaced by a minister of the 
crown, and its president became the minister’s chief 
executive, as inspector-general. 

Subsequently, in 1896, on the death of the inspec- 
tor-general, an unusually able official, his duties were 
assumed by a Board Of three chief inspectors. This 
Board, subject to the approval of the minister, for- 
mulates courses of instruction, directs, appoints, pro- 
motes and pays teachers, inspectors and other officers 
of the department of instruction. And further, it 
publishes, and sells at cost, the text-books pf the col- 
ony, together with special monthly papers for the use 
of the pupils. 

The ordinary inspectors visit the schools twice 
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each year, once for purposes of inspection, and once 
for purposes of examination and promotion. Local 
authority now exists only in the merest framework. 
Local Advisory Boards, partly nominated and 
partly elected, inspect school buildings, and make 
urgent repairs, supervise the attendance, and in a 
general way offer the Minister their suggestions on 
the condition of the school. 

Compulsory attendance, more carefully defined as 
to days and distance from school, and agents of en- 
forcement by by-laws subsequent to the Act, was an 
injustice so long as fees were enforced. In 1891 
fees were abolished between the ages of seven and 
thirteen, and, in recognition of the need of higher 
education, even those over thirteen were exempted 
from fees after 1898. 

The public school curriculum is that common to 
Australasia. Drawing, singing, needlework, manual 
training and cookery are mentioned in tlio course of 
study, but are not all insisted upon in the schools. 
As elsewdiere in these colonies, and owing to the same 
conditions, schools may be public, provisional or part- 
time schools. Public schools proper are graded ac- 
cording to attendance, and the salaries of teachers 
vary wuth the grading. Provisional or part-time 
schools are unclassified as to teachers and salaries. 

In this peculiarly English colony, private and de- 
nominational schools have always prospered. De- 
spite their fees and uncertificated teachers, and the 
opposition of the state, these schools now enroll one- 
fifth of the school population of the colony. In rec- 
ognition of their importance, officers of state may in- 
spect them as to efficiency and attendance. 

In 1876 a Training College was established at Ade- 
laide. The one year’s course in this college con- 
sisted of a half-year’s training in general school sub- 
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jects and in methods of teaching, and a half-year^s 
practice in tcacliing in state schools. The college, 
heavily endowed hy maintenance grants, was open 
to pupil-teachers who had completed the regular four- 
years^ course as pupil-teachers, or to successful can- 
didates at the university examinations, or to such 
persons as the Minister might admit. Graduates 
from the school received a low grade certificate 
which could he raised in grade by later state exam- 
inations or by successful experience. 

In 1900 this Training College was so reorganised 
as to affiliate its Avork with that of Adelaide Uni- 
versity. After a two-years’ pupil-teacher course in 
which he prepares himself for the local examina- 
tions of the University, the candidate enters the 
Training College for two years’ study in Training 
College and University and for practice-teaching in 
the public schools. The six years’ training closes with 
another two years’ study in the University. Generous 
maintenance bursaries accompany this course of train- 
ing, Apart from the regular teachers, the monitors 
and pupil-teachers are selected, trained, and paid 
under conditions similar to those whicdi obtain in the 
other colonies. 

Secondary Education , — Hitherto the state has con- 
tented itself in its support of secondary education 
with a generous supply of scholarships for graduates 
of primary schools in attendance at secondary schools, 
and with its provision for advanced work in certain 
primary schools. Voluntary agencies, private and de- 
nominational, have done much to supplement this in 
the maintenance of about twenty institutions for sec- 
ondary education. Of these the chief are St. 
Peter’s School, Adelaide, founded by the Episcopal 
Church in 1847 ; the Prince Alfred College of the 
Wesleyans; the undonomkiational Whinham College, 
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a first-class commercial college founded in 1854; the 
College of the Christian Brothers; Way, Hahndorf 
and King’s Colleges, and Queen’s School. 

Technical Education . — As early as 1884 the colony 
recognised tlie importance of technical instruction 
in agriculture by adding it; — ^unsuccessfully of course 
— to the curriculum of the elementary school. In 
1885 the College of Agriculture, together with an 
experimental farm, was established near Adelaide. 
Students of fifteen years of age are admitted to this 
college by examination, and graduate after a three- 
years’ course, in which practice bulks as large as 
theory. To meet the needs of the younger and more 
iiiinicrous students who graduate from the primary 
schools, a secondary school of agriculture was organ- 
ised at Adelaide in 1897, and subsequently classes 
in agriculture were instituted at Jamestown, Clare, 
Karacoote and other centres. 

The School of Mines, with day and night classes, 
and a three-years’ course, was opened at Adelaide in 
1889. Like its fellow-institution, the School of De- 
sign, Painting and Technical Arts, it is largely at- 
tended. 

Higher Education . — A University Association was 
formed in Adelaide in 1872, and the Act of 1874 
created Adelaide University and endowed it gener- 
ously witli land grants. Its faculties in law, medi- 
cine, arts, science and music, are open to all creeds 
and both sexes. 


QUEENSLAND. 

In their search for a remote post for the more hard- 
ened convicts, the authorities of New South Wales 
hit upon the Queensland coast, and in 1824-6 the 
first batches of convicts were sent to the Moreton Bay 
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and Brisbane River district. Despite the opposition 
of the crown and the deterrent influences of a con- 
vict settlement^ free settlers poured steadily into the 
new district, attracted hy its excellent pastoral possi- 
bilities. In 1842, the crown recognised the new 
community as the Moreton District of New South 
Wales, and in 1859 organised it into the colony of 
Queensland with representative and responsible gov- 
ernment. The discovery of valuable minerals, and 
the development of the sugar and cotton industries 
as an indirect result of the American Civil War, 
added greatly to the material prosperity of the colony. 
A population of 25,000 in 1860 increased to 500,- 
000 at the end of the century. 

Until 1859 educational affairs in Queensland fol- 
lowed the course of educational affairs in the mother- 
colony of New South Wales. State aid with more or 
less impartiality was distributed among the denomi- 
national schools, but only two purely national schools 
were receiving state aid when the new colony came 
into existence in 1860. 

No Australian colony has been quicker to recog- 
nise the obligations of the state to the masses. The 
Act of 1860 created a Board of Education of five 
members, with the Minister of Education as pre- 
siding officer, to control primary education and dis- 
tribute the crown grants. Striving to coiiipreheiid 
all existing school organisations the Act classified 
schools as ^Wcsted and non-vested.^’ Vested 
schools, in buildings and land, were to be vested in 
the crown; the crown, on its part, \vas to provide 
for one-half, and in special cases two-thirds, the cost 
of the buildings and equipment, and to maintain the 
schools. The schools themselves were to be national 
and secular. Non-vested ” schools were owned and 
controlled by the churches, chiefly the Roman Cath- 
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die and Episcopal churches, and, if taught by 
licensed teachers and found efficient under inspec- 
tion, were to receive grants-in-aid for the salaries of 
the teachers and for books and supplies. Subject to 
the usual conscience clause, these schools might be 
sectarian. All schools might exact tuition fees. 

Although school attendance in Australia can never 
be as satisfactory as in the thickly populated countries 
of Europe, Australians have never shunned sacri- 
fices to secure regular and universal attendance. In 
1870 — ^just ten years after it became a separate col- 
ony — Queensland abolished all fees in the vested 
schools and made good the loss by increased grants 
from the crown. To enlarge the school accommo- 
dations, it reduced in 1873 the local proportion of 
the original cost of buildings and equipment — often 
an intolerable proportion — to one-third, and in spe- 
cial cases even to less, and increased proportionately 
the crown’s share. And when the resulting expan- 
sion of the school system forced the Board of Edu- 
cation to classify the schools and teachers more mi- 
nutely, it boro, without questioning, the increased 
cost of the classification. 

Despite the growth of the vested ” schools, liow- 
ever, the non-vested ” schools persisted, and the 
semi-irresponsible Board of Education contributed to 
this persistence. Eor fifteen years the democracj^ of 
the colony agitated, and at last, in 1875, forced a rec- 
ognition of its demands. The Board was replaced by 
a responsible minister of the crown as secretary of 
the Department of Public Instruction. State aid was 
to be withdrawn from non-vested ” schools after 
1880, and more generous support was to be offered the 

vested,” or national, scliools. Hereafter the state 
should bear four-fifths of the cost of buildings and 
equipment, and the total cost of maintenance. More- 
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over, it should offer special aid to provisional schools, 
organised in rented buildings in remote districts 
under special teachers, and to itinerant schools, the 
prototypes of the later part-time schools. 

The course of instruction, including, with the usual 
elementary subjects, grammar, history, geography, 
mechanics, drill, music, sewing, and (later) draw- 
ing, must be wholly unsectarian. Subject to the 
usual exemptions attendance was to be compulsory 
between the ages of six and twelve for at least .120 
days per year in the districts where the compulsory 
clause was j)ut into force by special proclamation. It 
speaks much for the influences that control modern 
democracies that the clause has never yet been pro- 
claimed, and is practically inoperative. 

There followed the usual quasi-recognition of local 
authority. The Act of 1875 permitted each school 
district to elect a school committee of five members 
to report upon and direct urgent repairs, to inspect 
registers, to supervise the attendance and, in a gen- 
eral way, the conduct of the schools. 

Few clianges have been made since 1875 in the 
method of organising and conducting provisional and 
state schools. Provisional schools are kept in re- 
pair l)y the local subscribers, but the state may aid 
in the organisation of these schools by a grant of 
one-half the cost, or not more than £50. Their main- 
tenance rests wholly with tlie state. Part-time schools 
are conducted as elsewhere in Australia. The rela- 
tive importance of the various classes of schools is 
seen in the numbers. In 1809 there were 412 state 
schools in Queensland, 469 ju'ovisional schools, and 
22 part-time schools. It may be well to add here that 
there are 173 private schools in Queensland, attended 
by about one-tenth of the school children of the col- 
ony. Inspection is carefully organised. Each pri- 
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mary school is inspected twice a year, once for gen- 
eral inspectoral purposes, and once solely for exam- 
ination and promotion purposes. Private or church 
schools may seek the services of a public inspector, 
and all inspected schools may compete for state schol- 
arships. 

Teachers are ranked as classified teachers, unclassi- 
fied teachers, and pupil-teachers. The Governor in 
Council appoints the classified ’’ teachers, the Sec- 
retary of Public Instruction, the unclassified/^ and 
the pupil-teachers. Only the classified may 
be principals or assistants, but on passing certain 
state examinations the unclassified ” may become 
the classified.’’ Promotion among the classified ” 
teachers (there are eight classes of public schools and 
eight grades of salaries) depends upon the teacher’s 
experience and skill, and upon his certificate. While 
the salaries of the classified ” teachers are fixed, 
those of the unclassified ” are subject to the special 
recommendation of the Secretarv of Public Instruc- 
tion. Pupil-teachers form an important part, too im- 
portant, perhaps — of the teacliirig staff of Queens- 
land. Their four-years’ course of training includes 
four classes separated by annual examinations, the 
subjects of which are not specifically pedagogical. 

Nothing can be said here of kindergartens, infant 
schools, continuation classes and normal schools. 
Queensland has none. Exhausted by recent financial 
troubles, the colony has given all its strength to the 
development of the ordinary primary schools. 

Secondary Educaiion . — Since 1897 extra-subjects 
have been added to the elementary course of the pri- 
mary schools, but the popular objection to too exten- 
sive a public-school course, aided by the inspector^^/ 
opposition to the dissipation of teaching energy over 
many subjects, has defeated the purpose of the addi- 
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tion. The Grammar School Act of 1860 offered a 
state grant of £2,000 towards the site and buildings of 
a Grammar School to any locality which would pro- 
vide £1,000 by local subscriptions. The grammar 
school itself should be controlled by a Special Board, 
a majority of whose members should be crown-nomi- 
nated. Subject to the crown’s approval, this Board 
should fix fees, salaries, and courses of study, and, in 
general, should administer the affairs of the school. 
In 1864 the Act was so amended as to permit the state 
to aid in the maintenance of secondary schools where 
the locality has provided generously for site and 
buildings. It was further provided that the Board 
of Education might offer scholarships, tenable in 
secondary schools, to students in the primary schools. 
In 1873 these scholarships, which consisted partly 
of free tuition and partly of maintenance, were made 
open to competition throughout the colony. To re- 
move the severity of this provision upon the poorer 
primary schools, an amendment of 1895 distributed 
the scholarships on a geographical basis, and a more 
recert ainendnient of 1898 reclassified them as schol- 
arships open to all schools, or open only to the state 
schools, and as scholarships for secondary schools, for 
the Agricultural College, and for a university train- 

Higher Education . — Scholarships allotted to the 
universities are tenable in any British university. 
Hitherto Sydney, Melbourne, Oxford, and Cambridge 
have enrolled the majority of the scholarship-holders. 
In 1870 London University was authorised to con- 
duct university examinations in Queensland. In 
1891 a Special Commission was appointed to inquire 
into the organisation of higher education in the 
colony. The favourable report of this Commission 
awaits the tardy action of the state. 
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Technical Education . — ^Drawing and sewing repre- 
sent the beginning of technical instruction in the pri- 
mary schools. The art classes organised in various 
urban centres by local committees, and aided gen- 
erously by the crown, have recently been supple- 
mented by special classes in technical or scientific 
subjects. Of these the best known are held in Eock- 
harnpton, Townesville, Ipswich, and Toowoomba, 
while the best-known school is the Metropolitan Tech- 
nical School at Brisbane. Perhaps the most hope- 
ful of the technical schools of the colony is the 
Queensland Agricultural College, founded in 1807 
near Brisbane. With its experimental farms, its 
laboratories, and its well-conducted course in the 
science and practice of agriculture, this school will 
exercise a great influence on the future of the colony. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

THE KINDERGARTEN. 

Although considerable attention lias necessarily 
been given to kindergarten teaching in connection 
with the educational systems of Europe and the 
United States, so important is this phase of nine- 
teenth century instruction, that it is deemed necessary 
to give a separate brief study to this subject. 

Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi (1746 1827) paved 
the way for Eroebers great work; without Pestalozzi 
Fro(4)el had hardly been possible. Pestalozzi was a 
visionary; in many w’ays an impracticable dreamer, 
but was one of the first to sec that if education were 
on a more natural basis sociely would be uplifted 
and many of the evils infecting humanity would van- 
ish. He was first moved to practical endeavour by 
reading Rousseau’s ^mile^ and under the influence 
of this celebrated book opened an industrial school 
for the poor. After five years' work the school proved 
a failure, but Pestalozzi lost none of Iiis enthusiasm, 
and when the opportunity presented itself some eight- 
een years later to establish a somewhat similar insti- 
tution at Stanz, a town on Lake Lucerne, he went at 
his work with all the energy of his early youth. In 
this establishment he was without books or apparatus, 
but it is said that in a few months he succeeded in 
elevating the physical, mental, and moral condition 
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of his pupils. A year after beginning his work at 
Stanz he became assistant teacher at a school at Burg- 
dorf, and worked with a sacred zeal ’’ and devoted 
love ” that won the hearts of all his pupils. But it 
was not until 1805 when he opened the celebrated 
school at Yverdun that his system of education be- 
came widely known. Students flocked to him, teach- 
ers came for instruction in his methods, and enthu- 
siasts made pilgrimages to his institution. 

The vital principle of his system was a simple one: 

the natural, progressive, and symmetrical develop- 
ment of all the powers and faculties of the human 
being.” 

He based his teaching on the facts that sponta- 
neity and self-activity are the necessary conditions 
under which the mind educates itself, and gains power 
and independence,” that knowing and doing must 
proceed together. The chief aim of education is the 
development of the learner’s powers,” and that all 
education must be based on the learner’s own observa- 
tion — on his own personal experience.” 

Herein is the root of all modern education and 
in the hands of Friedrich Froebel, Pestalozzi’s great 
follower and pupil, the plant thus firmly rooted was 
to bear excellent fruit. 

Friedrich Froebel, who stands first among the men 
who have contributed of their genius to the advance- 
ment of elementary education, was born at Oberweiss- 
bach in the Tliuringian Forest in 1782. In early life 
he was left much to himself, and nature took the sen- 
sitive child in hand and he was educated by contact 
with the trees and the flowers, with the lowing of cattle 
and the songs of birds, with the brawling of cataracts 
and the babbling of brooks. He was considered a 
lazy and stupid boy at school and unworthy of a 
higher education ; and so, at the age of fifteen, he was 
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apprenticed to a forester. The desire to know was 
upon him, and he read diligently the forester’s books, 
and books he borrowed from a sympathetic physician 
in the vicinity of his home, and lived close to nature’s 
heart. » His mind was now thoroughly awake and he 
desired further knowledge. To this end he entered 
the University of Jena in 1799. He was poor and 
lacked wisdom, and falling into debt while at college 
sutfered imprisonment for nine weeks. 

Tor four or five years Froebel tried his hand at 
various employments, and in 1805 went to Frankfort 
to study architecture. While in this place the prin- 
cipal of a model school persuaded him to accept a po- 
sition as teacher. He now realised that he had found 
his true vocation. After two years at this work he 
resigned to undertake the education of three lads. 
With these boys he went to Yverdun to work and 
study with Pestalozzi. From 1807 to 1809 he was 
practically a pupil of Pestalozzi, whose teaching he 
was afterwards to develop. There was a break in his 
educational career in 1813, when he joined Lutzow’s 
corps and served through the campaign of that year ; 
and yet it was no break, — ^he was still a student and 
learned in this severe school the need of discipline and 
united action. 

After the Peace of Fontainebleau Froebel served 
for several years under Professor Weiss as curator of 
the Museum in Berlin. But the new education was 
uppermost in his mind, and he unselfishly gave up his 
position and set out on foot for Griesheim to under- 
take the education of some orphan nephews ; and as 
several other pupils were added he requested Midden- 
dorf and Langethal, two younger men, who had been 
attracted to him during the campaign of 1813, to come 
and assist him in his work. The school was moved 
to Heilhcu, and here Froebel, Langethal, Midden- 
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dorf , and Barop, formed an educational community ; 
their faith was great, and for fourteen years they 
struggled on, often in such poverty that they were 
scarcely able to obtain the necessaries of life. 

In 1840 he opened at Blankenburg the first kin- 
dergarten, in which he said he would endeavour to 
convert children’s activities, energies, amusements, oc- 
cupations, all that goes by the name of play, into 
instruments for his purpose, and, therefore, trans- 
form play into work. This work would be education 
in the true sense of the term. The kindergarten Avas 
a kind of play s(*hool, a garden of children,’’ for fur- 
thering the physical, moral and intellectual groAvth 
of children betAveen the ages of three and seven.” He 
recognised, as Wordsworth had already done in his 
immortal ode on Intimations of Immorialily from 
Recollections of Early Childhood^ that the occui)ation 
of children Avas endless imitation ” and by emphasis- 
ing this in games in AAdiich they could imitate objects 
in nature and the actions of their elders their capacity 
for feeling and thinking Avould be increased and their 
minds stimulated to inATnt and create. The leading 
trait in youth Avas, he saAv, restlessness.” Tlic 
young needed companionship, sympathy, and occu- 
pation. He Avould bring them together into little 
communities, human gardens, and have over them 
superintendents Avho Avould he true child-gardeners, 
directing their mental groAvth and causing the sun- 
light of play to so shine upon them that they Avould 
become beautiful and strong. Social games and 
games that Avould interpret nature Avere invented by 
Froebel, and in them the utmost care Avas taken to ade- 
quately train the senses of the children. In order to 
cultivate a sense of rhythm and sound and motion, 
music and poetry played an important part in the 
games. Children, too, were not to be too closely con- 
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fined, blit were to spend much of their time in the 
open air, and as far as possible each child was to 
tend a little garden. His object was to give chil- 
dren employment in agreement with their whole na- 
ture, to strengthen their bodies, to exercise their 
senses, to engage their awakening mind, and through 
their senses to make them acquainted with nature and 
their fellow creatures ; it is especially to guide aright 
the heart and the affections, and to lead them to the 
original ground of all life, to unity with themselves.’^ 
The leading ideas in Froebel’s educational sys- 
tem have been summed up as follows : 

1. The task of education is to assist natural de- 
velopment towards its destined end. As the child’s 
development begins with its first breath, so must its 
education also. 

2. As the beginning gives a bias to the whole 
after-development, so the early beginnings of educa- 
tion are of most importance. 

3. The spiritual and physical development do not 
go on sei^arately in childhood, but the two are closely 
bound up with each other. 

4. Early education must deal directly with the 
physical development, and influence the spiritual de- 
velopment through the exercise of the senses. 

5. The right mode of procedure in the exercise 
of these organs is indicated by nature in the utterances 
of the child’s instincts, and through these alone can 
a natural basis of education be found. 

6. The instincts of the child, as a being destined 
to become reasonable, express not only physical, but 
also spiritual wants. Education has to satisfy both. 

7. The development of the limbs by means of 
movement is the first that takes place, and therefore 
claims our first attention. 

* Painter : History of Education^ 
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8. Physical impressions are at the beginning of 
life the only possible medium for awakening the 
child’s soul. These impressions should, therefore, be 
regulated as systematically as is the care of the body, 
and not be left to chance.” 

Froebel, in propagating his ideas did not by 
any means find his path all roses; indeed, it was 
thickly strewn with thorns. For eight years he strug- 
gled against great difficulties in his school at Blank- 
enburg, but finally had to close it for want of funds. 
In 1851 he was to receive a still severer blow. He 
had hoped, and indeed had made an appeal for state 
help, but the Prussian government in that year de- 
clared that schools founded on Froebel’s principles 
or principles like them could not be allowed.” 

He had, however, several years before this, at- 
tracted to his educational endeavors tlie attention of 
a noble and philanthropic woman, the Baroness Mar- 
enholtz-Biilow, who was to be the great propagandist 
of his system of education. 

Although the Prussian government had for the 
time being checked the spread of Froebelism, it was 
soon to become popular throughout the civilised world. 
Froebel died in 1852, and so wide was his influence 
about that time that, in 1854, the Ronges introduced 
the kindergarten into England, and in the same year 
Henry Barnard, in his report on education to the 
government of Connecticut, said that he believed 
FroebeFs method to be by far the most original, at- 
tractive and philosophic form of infant development ” 
the world had yet seen. The Baroness Marenholtz- 
Biilow influenced the French, those enthusiasts for 
new ideas, and they took bold of the kindergarten, 
and by 1881 there were a number of successful schools 
in Franco. Through the influence of another enthu- 
siastic woman, Hadaine Salis-Scbwabe, who deplored 
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the illiteracy of the poor in her country, the kinder- 
garten was introduced into Italy in 1881. Austria 
and Belgium and other European countries now have 
their kindergartens ; but the system has received wid- 
est attention and its best development in America. 
The work in the United States has already been 
touched on in the chapter dealing with education in 
that country, and the leaders in the kindergarten 
movement mentioned ; but the following passage from 
the preface by W. T. Harris to Susan E. Blow^s 
Symbolic Education admirably shows the wonderful 
advance made along the lines of EroebeTs system. 

The kindergarten constantly gains ground in 
the United States as well as in Europe. In 1892 an 
inquiry sent out from the Bureau of Education ob- 
tained information of the existence of 2,000 private 
kindergartens, and 459 public kindergartens. Of the 
former, 1,148 failed to respond to the inquiry sent 
them. The 852 private kindergartens that reported 
had 1,602 teachers and 33,637 pupils. The 459 pub- 
lic kindergartens reported 933 teachers and 31,659 
pupils enrolled during the year. The returns showed 
a total of nearly 2,500 kindergartens, with an en- 
rollment of 65,296 pupils in the 1,311 that reported. 

According to the reports from year to year 
there were in 1873, so far as could be learned, 42 
kindergartens, 73 teachers, 1,252 pupils. 

‘‘Five years later [1878] these had increased to 
159 kindergartens, 376 teachers, 4,797 pupils. 

“ In 1882 there were reported 348 kindergartens, 
814 teachers, 16,916 pupils. 

“ In 1888, 521 kindergartens, 1,202 teachers, 
31,227 pupils. 

“ In 1892, as above stated, reports were received 
from 1,311 kindergartens, having 2,535 teachers, and 
65,296 pupils, and the addresses of nearly as many 
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more -were obtained Avhich failed to make reports 
when asked. It may be safe to estimate the number 
of kindergartens at 3,000, the teachers at 5,000, and 
the pupils at 100,000.” 

The new education ” of Froebel has been more 
far reaching than would at first sight appear. It has 
brought with it a new leaven ” that is making its 
influence felt through all grades of education. It 
rang the death-knell of the pedant, and in public 
school, high school, and university, the nature-method 
of Froebel is superseding the old methods that seemed 
to look upon the child-mind merely as a receptacle 
for words and facts. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

PLAY AS AN EDUCATIONAL FACTOR. 

The educational value of play, and its systematic 
utilisation in pedagogy, has had mueh more attention 
in Europe than in America. In Froebel’s kinder- 
garten play is considered of vital importance, but 
lately a movement has been set afoot of establishing 
public playgrounds in city parks, and also connecting 
play with gymnastics in schools of lower and second- 
ary grade. Educators are apt to bestow more at- 
tention to the intellectual value than to the biological 
importance of play. Play, in ^muth, is of greater 
value than the possession of a large number of com- 
plete instincts implanted by education. Just because 
play is not a thing forced by necessity, and is not a 
mechanical, but a free, joyous activity of all the pow- 
ers of the child, it is more apt, than anything else, to 
educate the whole child. While instruction may 
strengthen inborn powers, play will apply these pow- 
ers in an independent manner ; the exercise of both the 
sensory and motor apparatus, or organs, aids the de- 
velopment of emotional and intellectual powers. 

With the development of inborn faculties, play 
olfers another advantage, namely, the acquaintance 
with the realities of the world. During play, the 
child takes in much more of the rich and varied con- 
tents o| the world surrounding him than we give 
him credit for, and what is more, he learns to accom- 
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modate himself to these realities. Preyei says: ‘‘It 
is not conceivable, how many human beings have 
gained their everyday knowledge • through childish 
play/^ 

The child in play becomes acquainted with tones 
and colors, forms and events of the world. Ele- 
mentary laws of nature are learned in play, and live 
nature becomes familiar through play and imitation. 
Above all, the contents of the human life, the variety 
of human occupations, and many human events, are 
first learned through play, or if not learned, they are 
at least anticipated. 

We see from this, that play gives the formation for 
moral character building. Both individual and so- 
cial education arc enhanced through play. The in- 
dividual learns to repress his exuberant powers under 
uniform moral laws, and learns to become of valuable 
service to the social whole. All human virtues can 
be strengthened in play; all vices repressed. At an 
early age, the child learns, through play, that he is 
a part of a social whole, that it will not do for him 
to separate himself from others, and that all noble 
aims can be reached better in unison with others. 
The child learns tliat joy in play is only possible, if 
all are willing to obey the rules of the play. He 
learns to measure himself and his strength with oth- 
ers, learns to understand and esteem others, learns to 
bow willingly before authority. Under certain cir- 
cumstances, play will even show him, what he can 
do best in the service of others. Above all, play 
teaches him self-assertion, without which, no moral 
independence is possible. Play subjects the child to 
teasing and harmless mockery, and thereby teaches 
him modesty and self-possession. Of course, wdien- 
ever liberty and self-government are allowed, as in 
play, many daligers are attendant, but in most cases, 
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play itself counterbalances these dangers. It must 
be remembered always, that between free play and 
moral obligation emanating from the rules of the 
school and authority of superiors, the former is the 
greater agency of the two. In the playing of chil- 
dren we see very plainly the difference between per- 
sonal revenge and social justice. Against the violator 
of an unwritten law there arises a spontaneous feel- 
ing, which resembles the desire for revenge, but has 
already underlying it the idea of an outraged com- 
munity. 

In imitating social occupations, that of father, 
mother, teacher and others, the child becomes ac- 
quainted with ethical estimations of work and occu- 
pation. 

Education and Play , — Play cannot develop its full 
value for the child, unless it be conducted or directed 
properly by adults. Of course, the first warning is ; 
Do not direct too much. It is one of the essential 
characteristics of play, that it should afford free move- 
ment. This essential is annihilated when liberty in 
forming games is curbed too much. Jean Paul said: 
‘‘ T am afraid of every adult hair-covered hand or 
fist, which touches the tender pollen of child-flowers, 
knocking off the colour here or there, which might 
develop into glorious flowers.’^ Therefore all at- 
tempts to systematise the various forces of man, to a 
methodical school of play, contradict the essential 
quality of play. In this point many of the meri- 
torious efforts of Froebel are wofiilly erroneous. 
They contain too much of reflection, too much moral- 
ising, and therefore spoil the naivete of the child’s 
play. But if we advocate liberty in play, we do not 
dispense the parents of the double duly of promoting 
play and supervising it. 

Even the animal mother induces her young to 

2 c 
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play, and she does it by participating in it. 
Human parents and educators should likewise take 
part in the play of their children ; this is 
particularly advisable with small and lonesome chil- 
dren. There is, however, a danger of accustoming the 
children to the participation of adults in their play; 
tact is needed to determine the extent of the partici- 
pation of adults. With older children participation 
of adults in play must ever remain a special favour. 
In most cases mere suggestions are sufficient. Ad- 
miration and praise of the efforts shown must be very 
scarce. In making suggestions, of course, the gi^eat 
wealth of traditional games is resorted to first, but 
also new features may bo added to old games, and 
new games may be invented. 

In itself, every game is right, ])rovi(lod it has the 
value mentioned before. It is wrong to exclude, with 
moral pedantry, entire types of games, as for instance, 
games for gain or loss, for tlicse offer chances to 
gain the wholesome exercise of accepting the vicissi- 
tudes of fate with humour and contentment. There 
is, of course, in proposing games this one principle to 
bo considered: Whatever game is proposed should be 
adapted to the age and tcmperamejit of the child, but 
it should always be suggested and never demanded as 
a duty. 

When a child rejects all suggestions of play, it is 
best to let him suffer the punishment of his own te- 
diousness rather than to force him to play. The as- 
sistance on the part of the adult in the play of chil- 
dren should not degenerate into relieving the child of 
the burdens of play. At any rate the aim of play 
should always be to allow the child the greatest pos- 
sible amount of liberty and room for creative activity. 

For the play of the individual, the suggestive activ- 
ity of the adult may be nothing but the handing of 
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the toy ; but even in this educational wisdom has two 
principles, the violation of which will kill play : First, 
do not give too many toys; second, do not give toys 
that will kill imagination. Horace Mann once wrote ; 

A toy is a good toy only after it is broken and gives 
the child opportunity for make-believe.^^ Against ac- 
cumulation of toys, healthy children re-act, by simply 
laying them aside ; with others, the plenitude rapidly 
causes displeasure and inconstancy. Complicated 
toys, sucli as steam engines, cars, full-rigged ships, 
and the like, are toys which leave not sufficient room 
for imagination and creative activity. The child like 
an inexorable judge, judges of them by destroying or 
damaging them. On the other hand, toys consisting 
of sticks, cubes and balls, fail to give enough matter 
for imagination and creative activity. It must be re- 
membered, that all toys must have the character of 
the elements of play; therefore, let us not forget raw 
material, especially the sand. Jean Paul says: 

Sand is an inexhaustible source of amusement, 
and he sings for it a song of praise. Water also in its 
various forms, as snow, ice, waves of the sea, river, 
bi rk and puddle, even the water in the tub, or wa- 
tering-can, and the goblet, is a toy of marvellous at- 
traction for cliildren, revealing ever a new wealth of 
suggestions. The air, likewise, which carries the 
kite, waves the flag, drives the windmill, and pushes 
the ship, is a source of amusement for children. Fire 
also has an irresistible charm for children, but it can 
only be used under strict surveillance. 

Most of the artistic toys have a tradition as old as 
the hills. Building-blocks servo the creative ability of 
the child. Games of motion are suggested by the 
hobby-horse, the ball, the hoop, the rope, the top, the 
whip, the bowling-ball, the swing, the stilts, sled and 
skates. For games of imitation, figures and scenes 
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from the animal world serve best; also imitation of 
the human social world, with its occupations and 
labours. It is hardly necessary to mention them. It 
is very advisable to give children tools in miniature, 
which will aid them in work, such as shovel, spade, 
hammer, saw, dishes and pots. They gradually fa- 
miliarise the child witli the use of tools, a most de- 
sirable acquisition for any child rich or poor. And 
then, we may mention the aids for artistic creation: 
pencils, brushes and colour-boxes, clay and modelling 
wax. Of course the sketch picture-book, which is to 
be coloured, has a legitimate place in this list. 

Inducing children to play and promoting play is 
not all the adult can do. lie must also add the cle- 
ment of discipline. The educator must not only keep 
away what is harmful from the child, but he must also 
exclude what is morally dangerous in play. KSome 
children show, in consequence of playing too much, 
a great flightiness in all kinds of legitimate work; 
some show a dangerous passion for play, which in- 
creases almost to intoxication. In every such case, a 
change in the toy, or in the nature of the games, may 
bo sufficient to curb the excrescences. It is an admi- 
rable means for discipline to prohibit play at times. 
There are children who would much rather be beaten 
than be f(jrbidden to play. There are other dangers 
in play. A tendency to destruction is one, the other 
is the rapid growth of stubbornness and egotism. In 
social games, selfishness attempts to rule, and similar 
unpleasant vices will crop out. In games of war the 
character of play is often destroyed by passionate lan- 
guage and coarse, rough actions. 

The liberty of play must have a double limit in 
(a) duty of obedience, (b) in work. The formta* 
must from the very beginning stand there like an un- 
Bcalable wall, and concerning the second it must be in- 
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sistcd upon that the child must gradually learn the 
difference between work and play. He is to sec and 
become clearly conscious of the fact that he must 
work, but may play. In the first occupations of work 
given to children, first, of course, in the interest of 
play, it is well to awaken the consciousness, that he 
is engaging in occupations, which he may not take up 
or throw aside at will, but which must be completed 
in order to be released from them. The more clearly 
the labour task is taught, the better the child will be 
prepared for school. Side by side with these labour 
tasks, the greatest possible amount of liberty and 
joy is to be allowed for play. Thus, the freshness, 
novelty and originality of the play is preserved and 
the child^s innate powers are thus fostered by the two 
impelling forces, work and play. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

SCHOOL GARDENS IN EUROPE. 

School Gardens in the narrower sense of the 
term, are a very recent institution; hut, when consid- 
ered as including all gardens serving the purpose of 
instruction, we can only endorse the expression of 
Ben Akiba that there is nothing new under the 
sun ; ” in a comprehensive sense, school gardens cease 
to bo a modern institution. 

History teaches that the great Persian king, Cyrus 
the Elder (559-529 B. C.), laid off the first school 
gardens in Persia in which the sons of noblemen were 
instructed in horticulture. King Solomon (1015 
B. C.), likewise, possessed extensive gardens in which 
all kinds of plants were grown, probably for instruc- 
tion, from the cedars of Lebanon to the hyssop 
which grows out from the wall/^ 

The botanical gardens of universities belong to 
school gardens in the broader acceptation of the term. 
The first one to establish a garden of this kind was 
Caspar de Gabriel, a rich Italian nobleman, who, in 
1525 A, D., laid the first out in Toscana, iiany 
Italian cities, Venice, Milan and Naples, followed 
this example ; Pope Pius V., ( 1 560-1 572) established 
one in Bologna, and Duke Francis of Toscana (1571- 
87), one in Florence. At that time almost every im- 
portant city in Italy possessed its botanical gard(?n. 

The renowned educator, Amos Comcnius (1502- 
1671), in his gieut treatise on education, maintains 
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that a garden should be connected with every 
school, where children at times can leisurely gaze on 
trees, flowers and herbs, and be taught to enjoy them.’’ 
In Germany, August Hermann Francke established 
a school garden at Halle in 1695, in connection with 
his orphan asylum; the orphans were occupied with 
garden work during their leisure. In France, J. J. 
Rousseau (1712-1778) advanced the school garden 
idea in his £mile,” published in 1762, in which 
he points out the importance of garden work as an 
educational factor. The philanthropists Basedow, 
Campe and Salzmann likewise included school gar- 
dens among educational means. Campe together with 
his wards, planted in the neighbourhood of 10,000 
trees during his lifetime. Salzmann writes concern- 
ing this subject : School gardens have been laid out 
neither to draw the attention of passers-by, nor to de- 
rive great returns, but to instruct.” Pestalozzi him- 
self (1746-1827) was a farmer for a long time, and 
occupied his Avards at iSTeiihof with fields and garden 
work. ‘‘ I Avish,” said he, to make my estate the 
central point of my agricultural and pedagogical ef- 
forts. The children are to be kept, and to be in- 
structed, at work.” 

The school garden idea Avas further advanced by 
Froebel, avIio founded the first kindergarten at Blank- 
enburg in Thuringia, in 1840, and recommended light 
gardening for the larger children in connection Avith 
the play, of the younger ones. Besides kindergartens, 
the first school gardens AA’ere established in the larger 
German cities at this time; in 1848, one was con- 
nected Avith the advanced school for girls in Worms. 
Dr. V, Stoy, of Jena, possessed a garden connected 
Avith his educational institution from 1855, that Avaa 
of the greatest use to him for instruction. 

With regard to schools in general, hoAvever, theso 
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isolated attempts are of little significance, since they 
affected only private educational institutions and 
higher schools. 

School gardens entered on a new stage of develop- 
ment when their establishment in connection with 
rural elementary schools especially was required by 
law. This first occurred in Austria. The Austrian 
Imperial School Law of March 14th, 1869, defines 
in § 63 that where practicable a garden and a 
place for agricultural experiments shall be established 
at every rural school.’^ A supplementary regulation 
of August 20, 1870, furthermore requires that in- 
struction in natural history shall be given in an appro- 
priately arranged school garden. At the Vienna ex- 
position in 1873, a schoolhouse with a perfectly 
equipped garden was exliibited ; this not only gave ex- 
pression to the new idea, but stimulated further 
progress. 

Professor Erasmus Schwab may be considered the 
actual founder of elementary school gardens in Aus- 
tria, although single gardens existed before his time; 
as, for instance, that of IS^eunkirchen laid out as early 
as 1700. Others deserving of merit in their efforts 
in behalf of developing tlie school garden idea are: 
Professor Alexander Mell of Marburg; Dr. Francis 
Langauer, of Vienna, teacher and editor of the 
School Garden’^ (1885-91); Francis Susnik, of 
Vienna, teacher; Frederick Staudinger, of Graz, 
teacher; etc. In Austro^-Hungary, the classical land 
of school gardens, there are, at present, over 18,000 
covering an area of thousands of acres ; the most are 
found in the crown lands of Bohemia (4,500), Mo- 
ravia (2,000), Lower Austria (1,000), Steiermark 
(800), Corinthia (300), Silesia (500), and so on. 
The idea is best developed and exemplified in Styria, 
where there is no school without a garden. The Hor- 
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ticultural Society under the presidency of Director 
Kristof, of Styria, deserves special credit for estab- 
lishing and developing school gardens which it has 
always been ready to support. It distributes an- 
nually, free of charge, a large supply of cuttings, all 
kinds of seeds, special varieties of flower and vege- 
table seeds and the like. At the ex])osition held in 
Graz in ltS80, it exhibited a complete school gar- 
den which received general approval and contributed 
much toward the spread of this useful institution. 

The school garden question has also been alive in 
Switzerland for about twenty years. The govern- 
ment of the canton of Thurgovia first recommended 
the establishment of model school gardens in 1879; 
its example was followed by most of the other cantons, 
and since June 27, 1884, the Federal government has 
taken up the question of school gardens, appropriating 
a yearly sum of 3,500 francs for their establishment. 
The Agricultural Society of Switzerland recom- 
mended the establishment of school gardens since 

1881, and gave them powerful su})port. By different 
prize circulars and financial aid, it advanced the 
Pause to an unusually great extent. Model school gar- 
dens exist now at the normal schools of Schwyz, 
Kiissnacht, Zurich, Berne and Chur, and at different 
elementary schools as, for instance, in Lichtensteig, 
Hug, Flomalt, Buclis, Langenau, Liibingen, Zurich, 
Berne, etc. 

Since, the war of 1870 to 1871, France has reor- 
ganised, improved and developed its school system, in 
many ways supplying deficiencies. Besides improv- 
ing the education of teachers, the law of March 18, 

1882, defined a course of study for elementary schools 
that places the first instructions in horticulture and 
agiiculture in the school gardens of the lowest grade ; 
in the middle grade, pupils acquire the knowledge of 
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kinds of soil, fertilisation and field work ; and in the 
highest grade, they learn farming, agriculture, book- 
keeping and horticulture. A decree of December 24, 
1885, requires that instruction on these subjects be 
not limited to theory, but be combined with experi- 
ments in the school garden. According to another de- 
cree of December 11, 1887, no plan of a school 
building in the country, to which the State contrib- 
utes, shall be accepted unless a garden is attached. 
Model school gardens are found at different French 
SQinintxrios (Scales noi'males) j as, for instance, at Be- 
sangon, Nancy, Limoges, Rennes, Toulon, Lyons, and 
so on. After the course of study has been completed, 
many French seminaries send their pupils to agricul- 
tural schools to acquire a practical training in agricul- 
ture and horticulture. 

Tn Belgium, the study of horticulture is compul- 
sory. For practical purposes the school law of Au- 
gust 14, 1873, requires that each school shall have a 
garden of at least 39.54 sq. rds., to be used in connec- 
tion with instruction in agriculture, botany and hor- 
ticulture. A royal decree of January 9, 1897, lays 
special stress on vegetable culture in which female 
teachers must be sufficiently versed to give theoretical 
and practical instruction. All ehuiientary schools in 
Belgium have gardens and the government expends 
6,000 francs annually as prizes ainung pui)ils who 
have excelled in this department of study. 

Naturally the English with their sense for the prac- 
tical, attach great importance to manual labour and 
agriculture. The State occupies itself very little with 
this part of the education of youth, especially after 
school-age ; local organisations receive support from 
the state, however, for the further instruction of 
those who have left school. These societies establish 
80-callcd continuation schools, nob only for commerce 
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and industry, but for agriculture and horticulture. 
Since 1892, gardens have been established in connec- 
tion with these schools which serve for theoretical 
and practical instruction. Besides being present at 
instruction, pupils are ymt in charge of special beds; 
during the course of the summer, their efforts are 
examined at different times by a commission and 
prizes are awarded for the best work. Teachers equip 
themselves for this department of study by attending 
lectures that are given free by agricultural societies. 

In Sweden an interest in school gardens has been 
manifested for many years, nearly as early as in 
Austria. A royal circular of October 15, 1869, re- 
quired gardens averaging from 79.07 sq. rds. to 
158.14 sq. rds. to be appropriately laid out. In 1876, 
Sweden numbered 1,600, in 1880, 2,000, and in 
1804, as many as 4,670 school gardens. Of late years 
this number has sensibly diminished since, in the 
northern parts of Sweden more importance at pres- 
ent is attached to manual labour, to which the state 
likewise contributes a large support. The character 
of the country little adapted to agriculture may be the 
v^:rpn for the lack of attention with respect to school 
gardens in Xorway. 

In middle and southern Russia, small farms and 
gardens are beginning to be attached to the people’s 
schools in many villages for purposes of instruction 
in horticulture and agriculture. As a rule the com- 
munity or resident landholders give the required 
amount of land free. Tlie best developed gardens are 
found in the province of Yehaterinoslaf in southern 
Russia; 257 of the 504 schools in this district possess 
such small modern arrangements, divided into sections 
for grain, vegetables and fruit, kitchen truck, grapes 
and mulWry trees for the raising of the silk-worm. 
In 1895, these schools collectively cultivated 296.52 
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acres of land including vineyards, and possessed 12,- 
000 fruit trees and over 1,000 beehives. 

In Germany, school gardens have not as yet been 
regulated by law; nevertheless the idea struck root 
twenty years ago. In some German states, legisla- 
tion for schools requires or defines it as desirable, 
that each school shall have a garden; but this is 
meant to serve more specially for the maintenance of 
the teacher. It is not so often arranged for purposes 
of instruction as desirable. The most is done for the 
cultivation of fruit trees ; nearly every teacher in the 
country possesses a small orchard. In the larger cities 
gardens are occasionally established to furnish the 
plants required for instruction in natural history. 
Such gardens, in which only certain kinds of plants 
are cultivated, arc called partial school gardens. To 
provide pupils with plants for instruction presents 
considerable difficulties in cities, and has occasioned 
the establishment of large gardens. Such central 
school gardens which furnish plant material to 
schools, exist in many of the large cities of Europe. 
The first was established in the llumboldt-IIain 
in Berlin, and covers 9.88 acres. Since 1879, !Magde- 
burg possesses a central school garden in the Iler- 
renkrugpark,^^ which contains a section of beds of 
61.78 acres, 17.30 acres of tree gardens, and 4.94 
acres in the botanical division. 

Lei 2 ).sic ranks next in order with an area of 32.12 
acres in 1888; in 1889, Breslau {^ossyessed 5.14 acres; 
Mannheim, 4.94 acres in 1890; Cologne, 4.94 acres 
in 1891; Altona, 3.5 acres in 1891; Karlsruhe, 1.73 
acres in 1894; Eiberfeld, Kalberg, Stettin, and 
many others witli gardens of greater or less extent. 
In many cases plants are arranged according to fami- 
lies. In the central school garden of Berlin, the 
l)Iarits are arranged according to geographical zones. 
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Besides these, numerous smaller gardens have been 
established in connection with second and elementary 
schools. In Prussia gardens have existed at the Wil- 
helms Gymnasium of Berlin since 1875, covering 
1.24 acres; Joachimsthaler Gymnasium’^ of Ber- 
lin since 1884, .37 acres; at the ^^Friederich Wil- 
helms Gymnasium” since 1891, .11 acres; at the 
gymnasia of Wollin since 1888, 7.4 acres ; at Brom- 
berg since 1892, .2 acres; at Oldesloe since 1892, .21 
acres; at the gymnasium of Witten on the Ruhr since 
1891, .14 acres; at the high school of Giessen since 
1891, .37 acres; at the normal school of Weissenfels 
since 1837, .86 acres; besides various normal semi- 
naries and agricultural winter schools. Gardens 
arc connected with peoplc^s schools in Hamburg, 
Wiesbaden, Dartmund, Magdeburg, the suburban 
cities of Oedeuburg and Wenstadt from .07 to .21 
acres in size; in Frankfort on the Main, Gcrderath 
in the Rhine province, since 1881, and in many other 
places. 

In Bavaria, gardens are specially numerous in 
Upper Palatinate ; a ministerial decree requires them 
to at least .12 acres in size. Sj^ecial attention is 
given to the culture of fruit trees. The schools of 
Munich are provided with plants for purposes of 
instruction from the botanical gardens of the royal 
university. In Saxony nearly all seminaries have 
gardens ; as, for instance, those of Oschatz, Auerbach, 
Schneeberg and so on. Alost elementary schools are 
also provided with gardens, even in large cities as 
Leipsic and Dresden. At the second international 
agricultural exposition in Dresden, 1896, the Teach- 
ers^ Society of Saxony for Nature Study exhibited a 
complete school garden which received the golden and 
the State medal. 

The kingdom of Wiirtemberg has proportionately 
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few gardens for the reason that horticulture has Rour-^ 
ished there for centuries. The seminary at Wuvtin- 
gen possesses a garden about .49 acre in size. In tbo 
Grand Duchy of Baden conditions are about the same 
as in Wiirtemberg. Karlsruhe has three small gar- 
dens connected with people^s schools, and the semi- 
nary of Meersburg possesses one of insignificant size. 
In the Grand Duchy of Hesse gardens have been con- 
nected with the seminaries at Alzey and Friedberg 
since 1880, as also with several people^s schools. The 
schools of Thuringia are better provided. The semi- 
nary at Coburg has possessed a garden since 1875, 
Weimar since 1878, and Schleiz since 1890; the sem- 
inaries at Eisenach, Gotha, Rudolstadt, and Greiz 
likewise have gardens. The gardens connected with 
people’s schools are mostly only partial school gar- 
dens; the one at Coburg with an area of .15 acres 
has existed since 1887 ; that of 'N'eustadt near Coburg, 
.62 acres, since 1885; that of Triptis, .49 acres, since 
1890; that of Altenburg, since 1892; that of Poss- 
neck, .82 acres, since 1895; gardens are connected 
with the citizens’ schools of Yciia, .05 acres, Eisenach, 
Greiz, Schmollu, Ilonnenburg, Keustadt and Weida, 
and with the Lutheran school at Gera. School gar- 
dens are also found here and there in the other Ger- 
man states. However, if they are to make any fur- 
ther progress for common benefit, they must be regu- 
lated by law and receive support from the state. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

The term technical schools ’’ has a comprehen- 
sive and a narrow meaning. The English commonly 
nse it in the widest possible sense. According to this 
usage, every art and profession having its technique, 
all institutions teaching a special art, or preparing for 
a specific jDVofcssion, are technical schools. Thus, for 
instance, a theological seminary, or a medical school, 
might be called as much a technical school, as a weav- 
ers^ school in Saxony, or a watchmakers’ school in 
Switzerland may lay claim to that term. 

In the continental European countries, and in the 
ITsv^lted States, the term, technical education, is used 
in a narrower sense. When an institution is intended 
to convey the technique of a single art, such as a trade 
school, or a commercial school, or a mining college, 
it is called a rnonotechnical school. When it teaches 
techniques of a variety of arts, such as architecture, 
civil engineering, mechanical engineering, chemistry, 
physics and others, it is called a polytechnical insti- 
tute. It is, perhaps, best to apply the continental 
application. All schools, mono or /;o/^technical, and 
also agricultural, industrial and commercial, are 
sometimes, and very justly, classed under the term 
special schools/' This term is used in contradis- 
tinction to general educational institutions, which are 
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intended for general culture, not for any specific oc- 
cupation or profession. 

Under the term, technical schools, may be classed : 

(1) The PolytechnicaL — These offer the highest 
type of technical education. They rank with the uni- 
versities in Europe, and lately claim the privilege, 
heretofore held by them only, of conferring academic 
degrees. It is only a question of time, when this de- 
mand will be granted. The best schools of this kind 
are the JfJcolc Polytechnique,” in Paris ; the Poly- 
technicum,’’ in Ziirich ; the ^^Technological Univer- 
sity,’^ Charlottenburg, Berlin; and the Polytechni- 
cal Institute,” of Vienna. While the school in Paris 
numbers only from two to three hundred students, the 
other three institutions range between two and four 
thousand each. Germany has nine of such institu- 
tions. 

(2) There are also secondary technical schools, 
most of which rank with high and preparatory schools. 
They are mostly monotechnical, giving the technique 
of one, or possibly two, arts. Tlujy are either purely 
technical, such as industrial and trade schools, or at- 
tempt both special and general training. No country 
or state on the face of the globe is so rich in special 
schools of all kinds as the kingdom of Saxony in Ger- 
many, but these institutions have nearly all been es- 
tablished during the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The best schools of this kind, at least the most 
popular, are those of Chemnitz in Saxony and Win- 
terthur in Switzerland. Statistics of such schools 
are not easily available because tliey are of such recent 
origin, and, moreover, have been established by such 
different authorities and in obedience to such a variety 
of needs, that a classification is hardly possible. Suf- 
fice it to say, that these special schools of a secondary 
character, are enlisting the attention of European 
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school authorities. The State governments are be- 
ginning to subsidise them very amply and boards of 
trade and city authorities aid them very materially. 
To use an analogy, they stand in the same relation to 
the body educational as the English secondary schools 
to the other schools in England ; that is to say, they 
are not yet part and parcel of the general educational 
scheme of the state. 

(3) Technical Schools of an Elementary Grade , — 
These schools are almost wholly unknown in America 
and England, but on the continent of Europe tlie pa- 
rental care of the governments has called into exist- 
ence a system of educational institutions, unique but 
very etfective. The boys and girls of the elementary 
schools are required to attend evening and holiday 
schools, which are designed to prevent them from los- 
ing the benefits of their elementary education, and 
prepare themselves for occupations in life. This is 
the reason why these s])ecial schools are called 
variously : Continuation Schools, Supplementary 
Schools, Apprenti(*e Schools, Drawing Schools, Trade 
Schools, Agricultural Schools (in the rural districts). 

these elementary special schools are within the 
scheme and system of the educational efforts of the 
State. The support of the elementary, technical or 
special schools is derived both from state and com- 
munal exchequers. Usually it is arranged in this 
way: The community furnishes the school building 
and appliances as well as material used in work- 
shops, while the State pays all salaries. 

We see from the foregoing statements, that there 
is a vital difference between the more liberal and re- 
publican form of government in England and Amer- 
ica, on the one hand, and the continental governments 
on the other. The governments on the European con- 
tinent, centralized as their efforts in behalf of edu- 
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cation are, can quickly supply the demand of any lo- 
cality or province, while in republican countries it 
is first necessary to form public opinion for the pur- 
pose, and that takes time. 

Technical education fostered in special schools was 
not thought of in former centuries, nor during the 
first half of the nineteenth century. International 
trade competition first established the necessity of 
special preparation for industrial pursuit through the 
agency of schools. Again, as in other chapters, we are 
obliged to go to Germany for the beginning of the 
movement. When, in 1806, Napoleon defeated the 
army of Prussia, and the proud state of Frederick 
tumbled into ruins, like a house of cards, the Prussian 
government, prompted by patriotic men like Stein 
and Fichte, and by Queen Louisa, resolved to regain 
its power by regenerating the nation, by quickening 
the intelligence of the people, and awakening politi- 
cal consciousness and national fooling through sys- 
tematic public education. The result was magical, 
and the effect is visible to-day in the records of 
achievements, beginning with the battle at the Kalz- 
bach and ending at Waterloo, and latterly repeated nl 
Sedan. Since 1871, it has become proverl)ial that tin* 
schoolmasters of a nation win its battles. 

This historical example of a national recuperation 
or regeneration tlirough the consistent education of 
the whole people, has since been imitated by other 
nations, and always with success. 

When, in 1876, at the World’s Fair in Philadol 
phia, Germany found herself ignominiously beahni 
by other nations in the field of art and industry, the 
courageous Gennan commissioner, Professor Iteii- 
leaux, cabled to Prince Bismarck: Our goods arc 
cheap but wretched.” This determined the govern- 
ments of the twenty-six German states to try the 
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Prussian method of regaining lost ground by means 
of educating the people. The result of this educa- 
tional campaign in less than thirty years far sur- 
passed the most extravagant expectations. The 
World’s Fair in Chicago proved conclusively that 
Germany occupies a place in the front rank of indus- 
trial nations. In twenty years Germany doubled her 
exports, and lifted herself to a point of vantage equal 
to that at which England started in 1846. In twenty 
years, she has attained an industrial development on 
a par with that of England in practically every line 
of manufacturing, in many lines surpassing it. How 
was it brought about ? 

At first tlie various governments of Germany pro- 
ceeded by sotting afoot a number of inquiries into 
the causes of the evident inferiority, and found (1) 
that the requisite technical knowledge was wanting 
among the labourers; (2) that every industry, if suc- 
cessful in the world’s markets, relies ui)on the tech- 
nical knowledge and ability accumulated in a com- 
munity by years of skilled labour, not to say trans- 
mitted from father to son; hence, that special excel- 
ieiii^- in any branch of industry is the result of both 
technical schooling and acquired skill. Instances are 
the cutlery industry at Solingen, the silk industry at 
Crefeld, tlie toy industry in Thuringia and Saxony, 
and the furniture industry at Berlin. Indisputable 
evidences were furnished to prove that each kind of 
industry needs a special trade school that can perpet- 
uate and transmit the excellences of former genera- 
tions, and induce its pupils to invent new processes, 
and develop new ideas in the pursuit of certain spe- 
cific lines. Hence the expenditure of millions of dol- 
lars in the establishment and maintenance of a system 
of technical schools that have become models for 
other nations. 
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It was deemed unwise to introduce purely techni- 
cal work into the common school, but efforts were 
made to draw into the sphere of influence of a sys- 
tematic industrial training boys and girls who had 
passed through the common school ; hence all schools 
for special training admit only students over four- 
teen years of age. It is authoritatively stated that 
in large German cities the opportunities that were 
offered, were equalled by the eagerness to learn. 

As was said before, it is difficult to present the 
status of this system of technical education in statis- 
tical form. All such presentations must necessarily 
remain fragmentary. Perhaps the next century will 
bring order into this apparent chaos. 

The development of the entire educational system, 
which has increased at a rapid rate and in a most 
satisfactory manner in recent decades, has resulted in 
a division of labour, owing to the ever-increasing 
amount of knowledge and skill to be gained, and this 
has caused tlie esfablislnnent of many kinds of pro- 
fessional and technical schools whi(*h lay more stress 
upon special and less stress upon general education. 
These .schools, obedient to the urgent social demands 
of the time, have become a very important factor of 
the educational agencies of the modern nations. 
They are intended to give a special training which 
formerly was rarely offered in schools, and it is ex- 
pected to be done in the shortest possil)le period, with 
the least expenditure of money, and upon a bai^is 
of a brief preparatory study. 

There is little doubt that these institutions me(‘t 
the requirements in regard to special or technifjal 
training; for private persons, as well as municipal 
and State authorities, continue establisliing schools of 
this kind, and their graduates are generally found to 
meet the rccj[uiremcnt3 of practical life. But quite 
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another question is whether these schools are truly 
educating their students. 

It is a postulate of pedagogy that every kind of in- 
struction — hence, special, technical, or professional 
instruction not excepted — ^lias an educational influ- 
ence. Every school must have a twofold object, (1) 
to give technical knowledge and train the intellect, 
and (2) to ennoble the soul and establish character. 
In this latter sense all instruction may be educative, 
if it be good and in accordance with the proper spirit, 
but it is nevertheless essential in special schools to 
keep in mind the distinction between mere instruc- 
tion and educative instruction. 

The demand for education or elhieal training, and 
the endeavour to give it much room without infring- 
ing upon the purely technical training, have become 
more important since the changed social conditions 
have laid upon the school duties wliieh the family and 
home used to perform — that is to say, ideas of mor- 
ality, good manners, and public spirit are expected to 
be inculcated by school education. Under the pressure 
of business and in the haste with which everything 
is done, and must be done, the home has lost its in- 
fluence upon the young generation, and the school 
is asked to supply that ethical training which will 
make good men and women of our boys and girls. 
Hence every school must make it an object of its work 
to offer both, teaching the intellect and training the 
will. 

It is plain that special schools must not stand aside 
in this; that they, like all other educational institu- 
tions, must aim at an education which is following 
certain higher considerations than how best to enable 
their students to earn their living. They should aim 
at ethical perfection of their pupils, at ennobling and 
training of their characters, at the education of a 
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generation illed with public spirit and patriotism, „ 
sense of true humanity, justice, and regard for the 
lawy faithfulness to principles and constancy in ac- 
tion, In fact these schools, certainly no less than 
other schools, should aim at all those virtues which 
make good men first before they think of becoming 
good merchants. 

There are a great number of educational momenta 
to be considered, not to speak of what these schools 
as such may demand of their students. Obedience to 
orders, attention, courtesy, truthfulness, regularity — 
virtues which are conditions of every healthy school 
organisation. 

At the first glance it would seem as though such 
ideas could only be taught in connection with reli- 
gion and history, but the best occasions after all aro 
those which the teaching of the mollier tongue offers. 
It is therefore very essential for sludenls to have a 
‘‘reader’’ (text-book for reading), which contains 
suitable matter for ethical instruction. It has often 
been said that the reader in the classroom is the cen- 
tre of instruction. This book is not superfluous for 
special schools. It may offer numerous occasions for 
ethical instruction, which without such a book might 
never be given. By means of analogy the interest of 
the students may be awakened in events outside of 
home and school. The various institutions of char- 
ity, which, following the humane spirit of the times, 
are established by State and community, may arouse 
the students to an early consideration of public af- 
fairs, so that the blighting egotism, so easily en- 
gendered by the study of commercial branches, may 
be counteracted by influences which will aid in mak- 
ing good, public-spirited citizens of the young. The 
reader may give the starting point for lessons which 
bookkee|)ing, arithmetic, and similar technical 
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branches cannot give. Yet even the purely technical 
branches should be pressed into service of the one 
silpreme object of the school: to make good men and 
good citizens. 

In connection with this it is interesting to quote 
a United States consular report on the elementary 
continuation or supplementary schools in Saxony, 
Germany. 

“ In the following report I have tried to explain the 
work of the further-developing, or supplementary 
schools, in Saxony and to impress upon our educators 
the importance of this branch of training. The sup- 
plementary schools arc for the people who have to 
work what Chautaviquas, summer schools, and univer- 
sity extensions are for others. These supplementary 
schools in Germany are not very old, but antedate 
su(di efforts in America. I believe they suggested the 
latter. In 1873 Saxony’s supplementary schools were 
put under a law compelling attendance. Before that 
they had had the precarious existence that attends 
efforts of individuals independent of the State and 
lacking power to enforce compliance with their rules. 
Some had been so successful that the State, seeing 
how well suited they were to extend useful knowledge, 
adopted them into the state system. At first they 
found both opposition and favour. Parents and chil- 
dren opposed them bitterly, the former because they 
had been wont to do what they pleased wdth their 
children after they left school at fourteen years of 
age, the latter because they w^ere kept for tw^o years 
longer under restraints that had already grown irk- 
some. Even the towns and communities complained, 
believing the results wmuld not be w’orth the expen- 
diture. Petition after petition w^nt up to Dresden 
begging the government to abolish them. These w ere 
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not only refused, but the importance of such schools 
was pointed out to the petitioners, until they too be- 
came convinced. In 1881 a new plan or course tf 
studies was prescribed for these schools which proved 
very successful. In recent years advocates of the 
schools are asking to have branch schools opened to 
girls. Hitherto they have been mostly for boys. 

From the annual report for 1897 it will be seen 
that with a population of 3,783,014, Saxony had 
1,953 of these supplementary schools, with 75,358 
boys and 1,699 girls in attendance. Besides these, 
there were 39 industrial schools, with 10,660 schol- 
ars; 112 industrial technical schools, with 10,119 
scholars; 44 commercial schools, with 4,781 scholars; 
11 agricultural schools, with 691 scholars; 7 schools 
for all kinds of work for girls, with 1,596 scholars, 
and 18 technical schools for girls, with 2,445 schol- 
ars, or a total of 2,184 advanced special schools, with 
107,349 scholars. Approximately, to every 1,743 in- 
habitants Saxony had one such school. The best results 
were recorded in those schools where scholars were ar- 
ranged in classes and wliere instruction was followed by 
practical work in the trade or calling followed by the 
pupil. This has been possible in all the larger towns, 
villages, and cities. In order to help the small so- 
called home industries to compete with the big capi- 
talists, a large number of industrial, industrial-art, 
and technical schools have been established and pro- 
vided with suitable buildings. These have had State 
aid and assistance from industrial unions, town gov- 
ernments, and societies. 

Besides these schools, the State has supported 
others for helping handworkers and industrial labour- 
ers. The technical schools that aid industrial la- 
bourers to continue or to complete their theoretical, 
technical, and artistic education have often helped to 
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increase and advance the cities in which they are sit- 
uated. From 1,000 scholars in such schools in 1874 
the number has gone up to 30,335. Proud, too, is 
Saxony of her agricultural schools. They have 
helped beyond what their most sanguine advocates 
believed possible. Important information, gained 
only after years of hard labour on the farm, is j)ut 
before boys just out of the common school in such 
practical form as to fix itself in their memories for- 
ever. The profitable progress of farming, not only in 
Saxony, but all over the Empire, bears eloquent wit- 
ness to the wisdom of these schools. In 1897 Saxony 
had eight agricultural schools, with 505 scholars. Of 
the forty-four commercial schools, four have high- 
school branches, opened in the middle of this century, 
and Saxony’s wonderful wealth, her industrial great- 
ness, and the fact that she sends out to other parts of 
the world millions upon millions of dollars’ worth 
of all kinds of merchandise, toys, textiles, tools, and 
machines is a proof of their excellence. The diversity 
of her products is limited only by tlie demands of 
markets. To England alone in 1890 she sent textiles 
amounting to $25,000,000. To us she sends as much, 
or nearly so. 

Of the thirty-four commercial apprentice schools 
established and supported by merchant corporations, 
twenty were established during the last twenty-five 
years. It is a mistake to say Germany’s industrial, 
industrial-art, and technical school system is old. No 
part of it antedates one hundred years. Under the 
regis of its far-reaching system of education, especially 
of such special schools as have been mentioned, its 
support of all that aids or advances the intelligence 
and well being of its industrial and labouring classes, 
its industrial-art, commerce and transportation, Sax- 
ony cherishes the hope that its good name, as the 
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nursery of art, industry, commerce, manufactures, 
etc., will continue to grow in the coming as in the 
past years. 

I may still further supplement all the foregoing 
by pointing out more particularly what purposes the 
supplementary schools are intended to serve. Parties 
in politico-economic circles here found that the system 
of common-school education under which boys and 
girls were given an ordinary education in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, etc., up to their fourteenth year, 
was inadequate, partly if not wholly, to the ends 
aimed at in such a system. To supply this defect it 
was urged, and finally proposed and favourably acted 
upon, that graduates of the common schools, boys 
especially, in some few cases girls, too, should con- 
tinue to get instruction a certain number of hours a 
week. This was made compulsory. Manufacturers, 
shopkeepers, and mechanics in whose employ such 
boys were found, and not the parents, were made re- 
sponsible for the boys’ attendance. In these schools, 
as indicated in the foregoing, the boys got as good an 
idea as possible of the trade or branch of business in 
which they arc employed. As a rule, the hours of 
attendance are early in the morning or a certain 
number of afternoons in the week. Sunday morn- 
ings are not thought too sacred for this work. It 
seems to be an acknowledgment that the years hither- 
to given to a boy in which to get an education, viz., 
from his sixth to his fourteenth year, are not enough 
to prepare him for the struggle for life that he has 
to enter upon. Men have told me, successful mer- 
chants and agents here, that they owe more to the 
hours spent in the developing or supplementary 
schools, from the practical character of the instruc- 
tion given and the information imparted, than to 
the many years spent in the common schools. While 
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one is hardly willing to believe this, there can he no 
doubt of the good work done and being done by the 
schools referred to. 

Monaghan, United States Consul. 

Chemnitz, Saxonv, August Sly 1898.” 

Dr. Bertram, the City School Ins]K‘ctor of Berlin, 
being asked, What is the result of the various trade 
and other si)ecial schools of your city ? ’’ says : 

I cannot as yet give utterance to a definite opin- 
ion concerning the results, because this extensive sys- 
tem of industrial education has not existed long 
enough to have developed fruit, but I may confidently 
state, without apprehension of saying too much, that 
with the opportunilies that \\H3rc offered the eagerness 
to learn increased extraordinarily, which is a most 
hopeful indication of wholesome influence. I observe, 
sGcoJidly, that the opposition against trade schools, 
which used to be very strong among the masters, has 
almost died out, and that, thirdly, the usefulness of 
apprentices in workshops and factories is being recog- 
nised all over the city, because they can apply in 
actual work that which they learn theoretically in 
scliool.^’ 

The real value of a system of schools cannot be 
estimated until its graduates have had time to prove 
to the world what they have learned, and how suc- 
cessfully they can apply their knowledge. That re- 
quires more time than many impatient people will 
concede. 

The authorities in Berlin entertain the hope that 
the further development of the system of city trade 
schools will aid the trades in one i)articular, to wit: 
the school teaches the construction and use of ma- 
chines used in trades, and acquaints the student with 
various motors, vdiich v.dll gradually lead to an ex- 
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tension of the tradesman's business. The present 
extensive system of electrical motors enables a poor 
man to use mechanical power in his shop, and thus to 
compete with his wealthy rival. A connection 
between workshop and factory is established or made 
possible, since the factory owner will, it is evident, 
prefer men who have learned in actual contact with 
machines how to perform skilful manipulations. 
And whenever new inventions change the aspect of 
any trade, the men skilled in numerous phases of 
their work are apt to find occasion for their talents, 
while those who only understand the mechanical part 
are easily stranded. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

MANUAL TRAINING. 

The nineteenth century has produced the pedago- 
gical idea of an harmonious all-sided development 
of the human powers or talents. Mere mental train- 
ing, or exclusive religious training, or mere social 
polish, or all three of them together, are no longer con- 
sidered complete education. Manual skill, or dexter- 
ity of the hand in the use of tools, has been included 
in the conception of a good education. An ever-in- 
creasing, fierce competition in the industrial and 
commercial world, and the vital changes in the me- 
chanical motive powers, have raised the value of skill 
in the use of tools and familiarity with mechanical 
cciilrivances. The old idea that memorising meant 
learning or knowing, is not tenable any longer. To- 
day it is to observe, investigate, and then to apply 
what has been found in the creation of new forms. 
This is the process of modern education. Its method 
it thus pithily crystallised: See, do, and then tell 
about it.^’ 

Few branches or methods of study have so rapidly 
been adopted by progressive teachers and enlightened 
school authorities as manual training. 

The germ of the manual training idea Avas given 
to the world by Froebel. The first to use manual 
training in higher classes was the noted school re- 
former of Finland (in Russia), Uno Cygnrciis, rector 
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of a normal school at lyvaskylae, on Lake Paijene, 
Finland. The news of his death was scarcely noticed 
beyond the confines of Finland. Yet the name of 
that man deserves to be remembered in every civilised 
country. Cygnsous was the father of that practical 
instruction in manual training which is now taking 
its conquering course through the civilised world, 
and is being recognised as a regular and legitimate 
branch of study or occupation in the boys’ schools of 
Finland, Switzerland and other countries. 

Manual training is one of the few good things 
that are good for everybody. It is good for tlie ricli 
boy to teach him respect for the dignity of beautiful 
work. It is good for the poor boy, to increase his 
facility for handling tools, if tools prove to I)e the 
things he must handle for a living afterwards. It is 
good for the bookish boy, to draw him away from 
books. But most of all, it is good for the non-bookisli 
boy, in showing him tliat there is something thaf 
he can do well. The boy utterly unable, even if Ik' 
were studious, to keep up in book-knowledge with the 
brighter boys, becomes discouraged, dull and moody. 
Let him go to the workroom for an hour, and find that 
he can make a box, or plane a rough piece of board a ^ 
well as a brighter scholar — nay, very likely better 
than his brighter neighboui’ — and you have given him 
an impulse of self-respect that is of untold bene tit. 
to him when he goes back to his studies. He will bo 
a brighter and a better boy for finding out something 
that he can do well.”* 

Technical education in the strict sense has be- 
come a necessity for two reasons. The old apprentice- 
ship has broken down partly by reason of the changed 
conditions of industrial life, and partly because trades 
have ceased to be ^ crafts,' the traditional secrets 
* Detroit Free Press, 
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whereof the masters handed down to their apprentices. 
Invention is constantly changing the face of our in- 
dustries, so that ^ use and wont/ ^ rule of thumb/ and 
the like, are gradually losing their importance, while 
that knowledge of principles which alone can deal 
successfully with changed conditions is becoming 
more and more valuable. Socially the ^ master ’ of 
four or five apprentices is disappearing in favour of 
the ^ employer ’ of forty, or four hundred, or four 
thousand ^ hands ’ and the odds and ends of technical 
knowledge, formerly picked up in a shop, are not, and 
cannot be supplied in a factory. The instruction 
formerly given by the master must, therefore, be more 
than replaced by the systematic teaching of technical 
schools.’’*^* 

I cannot look at education in its broadest sense 
without seeing that industrial education exists, and 
must exist, in all countries as a matter of apprentice- 
ship, and that it can be made a very much more use- 
ful thing by jmtting some portion of it into the form 
of a school, and having it managed by a competent 
teacher. Apprenticeship is usually a very poor kind 
of teaching — extravagantly wasteful of the pupil’s 
time and energy. Thus it happens that the schools 
have on their hands, at the present time, the duty 
of providing some plan by which scliool training shall 
take the place of all forms of apprenticeship, and be- 
sides this the more imperative duty of educating all 
the people in such general studies as give versatility 
and the ability to pass easily from one trade or occu- 
pation to another. Tlie ability to readjust one’s vo- 
cation is what is most needed.’' f 

From the following resolutions it may be seen that 
German teachers are waking up also, to the import- 

* Pt'of. Huxley. 

fDr. W. P. Harris, U. S. Coinuiissioner of Education. 
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ance of manual training as a legitimate branch of 
study in the common school. 

The eighth meeting of the German National 
Teachers^ Union, held in Berlin in 1892, was notable 
for its departmental meeting devoted to the question 
of manual training. Mr. Groppler read a paper 
which discussed the following themes: (1) Among 
the duties modern education has to perform, the de- 
velopment of a creative and formative aetivity, by 
means of methodical training of hand and eyes, and 
the awakening of practical talents in the child, are 
among the most prominent and imperative. (2) 
This meeting looks upon manual training which fol- 
lows educational principles, as a suitable means to 
reach the purpose set forth under (1). It thinks that 
manual training is a necessary addition to the custo- 
mary educational methods. Hence, all steps taken 
to promote the spread of manual training among 
the young, deserve benevolent and active eo-opera- 
tion of teachers. (3) The way wliieh the German 
Society for Manual Training has adopted to promote 
manual training, i.e., to develop this braneli by means 
of private, coiriiminal and society sup])ort, is consid- 
ered the best, partly because it is in accord with 
the spirit of the times, and partly because it offers 
opportunity to settle the question whether a general 
introduction of manual training into the common 
schools is wanted. 

The thirtieth annual meeting of the General Ger- 
man Teachers’ Association, held in Leipsic in 18911, 
adopted the following theses: (1) ^lanual training 
promotes school education by training the pu])il in 
diligence, economy, cleanliness and order. (2) It 
deepens the influence of the school, because it trains 
in the same manner though in a different way, in 
which writing and drawing train hand and eye, or 
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in which nature-study trains the sense of observa- 
tion, or arithmetic and geometry awaken the concepts 
of number and space, or gymnastics develop bodily 
dexterity and force of will. (3) Manual training 
supplements school instruction, because it places em- 
pirical experience side by side with theoretical knowl- 
edge, and hence it naturally aids the growth of prac- 
tical intelligence. (4) It is able to serve school in- 
struction directly, because it appeals to sense-percep- 
tion, and represents erhpirically the ideas gained in 
study; but chiefly, because it enables the pupil to 
make the means of exemplification, the desirable, sim- 
ple apparatus with his own hand. 

The Teachers’ Association of Memelgau, in Ger- 
many, occupied several meetings recently with a dis- 
cussion of the question and came to the following re- 
sult: (1) It cannot be denied that the movement in 
favour of manual training for boys and domestic work 
for girls, is justified, first, because the training in 
hand-labour is part and parcel of an harmonious de- 
velopment of the human being; second, because it is 
well adapted to develop the self-activity inborn in 
man ; third, because it is an admirable means of edu- 
cation of the intellect ; fourth, because it aids boys in 
preparing for future occupations in trade and indus- 
try, and the girls in domestic work. 

It is remarkable to see how like an avalanche the 
idea of manual training has grown in France and 
in the United States. Entire cities have introduced 
the workshop into the common schools. The school 
authorities of most cities, however, think it just to 
offer the girls something in lieu of manual training, 
which as a matter of evidence is reserved for the boys. 
Cooking schools and so-called scliools of domestic 
science are established for girls. In Europe as well 
as in America such schools are quite numerous. 
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Naturally, the method of training in manual skill 
in one country differs from that in another. There 
is an essential difference between the German and 
the French methods. In Paris, for instance, skill in 
the use of tools for the purpose of entering trades, 
seems the end and aim. In Germany, notably in 
Leipsic, manual training is part and parcel of an har- 
monious all-sided education, which aims alike at 
intellectual growth, increase of will power and skill 
in the use of hands and tools. This difference is the 
principal one, but it is also a difference in principle. 
The French motive power is utilitarianism ; that of 
the Germans and Americans is, as Froebel has it, 

To make men — whole, complete men — men who can 
observe, learn by experience and act up to their con- 
victions.^^ 

The statistics of manual training so far as avail- 
able are fragmentary, for the simple reason, that 
school statistics chiefly deal with institutions and 
systems of schools. Manual training is, however, 
only one of the branches of study within the school. 
One statement can be made definitely; that in the 
three northern states, Sweden, Norway and Denmark, 
manual training is found almost everywhere in tiie 
lower schools. In France it is found only in large 
cities. In Germany only in a few largo cities, and 
there mostly connected with secondary schools. Oiio 
feature in Germany is significant: there is a iiornial 
school for manual training teachers in Leipsic, as 
there is also in Nrias, Sweden. 

In 1899, Germany had 861 manual training schools 
in 605 cities, with 1,514 workshops. In 836 of these 
schools the training is given for purely pedagogical 
purposes; the other 25 attempt to prepare boys fer 
industrial occupations. The 1,514 workshops com- 
prise 286 independent shops, 238 are comiected willi 
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public, mostly lugli schools, the other 990 are found 
in private schools and asylums. In the 861 manual 
training schools the boys of 527 are working in card- 
board and other light substances, 336 use the car- 
penter’s bench, 68 do woodcarving, YY do preparatory 
roughing-out work, 35 metal work, 28 do country 
timbering, 11 turning and 11 modelling in clay. The 
normal school for manual training in Leipsic and a 
few similar institutions have had 2,200 graduates 
in the last 20 years. And since the Germans never 
introduce a branch of study, or establish a new kind 
of educational institution, unless they have the prop- 
erly prepared teaching force for it, it is reasonable to 
suppose, that it will take a long time before manual 
training becomes an integral part of the course of 
study of the public schools. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

INSTRUCTION IN AGRICULTURE. 

Historical Review . — It is essential to point ont a 
particular difference between the schools of monar- 
chical Germany and republican countries. Xew 
ideas, new needs, new currents of thought or action 
appeal in France, as well as in America, directly to 
the common schools, wliile in Germany the minister 
of education holds his protecting hand over these 
schools, and points out to the reformers, that new 
things and new methods may first prove their power 
to live by being applied in private, continuation and 
supplementary, technical, professional, industrial and 
agricultural schools. These are all schools wdiicli 
take the pupils after they have gone through tho 
elementary schools, i.e., after the fourteenth year of 
age. Hence we find no specific agricultural instruc- 
tion in elementary schools in Gennany, though we 
find physics, natural history, and not infrequently 
gardening taught in the upper grades of the eleiueii- 
tary or people’s school. 

The Dominion of Canada deserves to be mentioned 
witli credit for what is done in it for agricultural edu- 
cation. The Christian Brothers, a Catholic body, 
maintains a number of schools in which agriculture 
is taught with great success. These Brothers have 
published a text-book of agriculture, in the French 
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language, which gives in detail the lessons prescribed 
by the French government for the same study. 

In the United States, agriculture as a school study 
is only found in so-called agricultural colleges for 
which State Legislatures and the Federal Govern- 
ment offer support. Enormous land grants have been 
made for those colleges, but they are all either sec- 
ondary or higher institutions. For elementary agri- 
cultural instruction little or nothing is done. 

Other countries, like Belgium, Denmark, Switzer- 
land, and a few others, foster agricultural education, 
but little if any official information has been pub- 
lished on the subject. Statistics are particularly 
meagre. There is certainly no general statement con- 
cerning attendance and cost of instruction available, 
except for a few small states, such as Saxony, Wiir- 
temberg and others. They will bo found in connec- 
tion -with school statistics of those countries. 

As the mode of conducting agriculture becomes 
more and more complicated througli the use of Amer- 
ican machinery and the application of chemistry to 
soil formation instruction in agriculture becomes in 
consequence more necessary. 

Germany, in its systematic manner of doing things, 
has a number of very excellent agricultural colleges 
of university rank, and others connected with univer- 
sities ; some are connected with mining and forestry 
schools. A complete list of all tlie higher institutions 
in Europe for agriculture, mining, and forestry is 
found in the chapter on the Universities of the 
World.^’ 

The higher agricultural schools in Europe seem 
to be disinclined to accept for admission, any stu- 
dents who come from secondary agricultural schools, 
but they insist upon the same preparation required 
for universities and technological institutions. This 
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policy also prevails in other special schools in Cen- 
tral Europe. 

It is of more than passing interest to compare the 
subjoined courses of study for lessons in agriculture 
in German and French rural schools. 

A memorial presented to the Prussian Diet by the 
royal department of agriculture, in January, 1807, 
shows that in Prussia not much is done in preparing 
the rural population for their vocation, certainly 
not as much as is done in preparing artisans in 
cities. The industrial schools far outnumber the 
agricultural schools. The authors of the memorial 
say, that the number of boys from fourteen to eight- 
een years of age in rural districts of the kingdom is 
828,000, but the number of students in agricultural 
continuation or supplementary schools is only 13,317, 
while that of industrial and tecdmical and trade 
schools is over 200,000. The department asks for 
more liberal appropriations for agricultural schools, 
and submits a course of study for such schools of 
an elementary grade, which course has been in sik?- 
cessful operation in the school at Rybuik. It contains 
only the technical studies, besides wliicli the ordinary 
school branches are taught with application to the 
conditions of rural life^ 

COUKSE OF STUDY VOli AGRICULTURAL EVENING 
SCHOOLS. 

Natural Science and Agriculture — First Winter. 

I. Physics . — General properties of matter. At- 
traction, gravitation. Sources of heat and its (*av- 
riers. Thermometer. Processes of water: Melting, 
steaming, boiling, fog, dew, rain, ice. Circulation 
of watei*. Phenomena of heat in the atmosphere. 
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II, Chemistry , — Tlie most important inorganic 
compounds. (1) Oxygen and some of its simple 
compounds, carbonic, sulphuric, phosphoric, silicic 
acids; (2) nitrogen and atmosphere, ammonia and 
nitric acid; (3) hydrogen, the water; (4) kalium, 
natrium, magnesia, calcium, aluminium, iron, and 
important compounds. In close connection with the 
foregoing : 

III, Mineralogy and knowledge of soils. 

IV, Knowledge of fertilising. 

V. Agricultural Botany , — Useful and injuri- 
ous plants; plants for cultivation; meadow plants; 
how to treat the meadow. Weeds and their destruc- 
tion. Importance of forests. External and internal 
form of plant parts ; propagation by means of buds or 
seeds; conditions of germination and growth. Nu- 
trition of plants. 

VI, Drainage . — Eational treatment of the soil. 
Sowing, tending and harvesting of crops of import- 
ance, including products of the truck farm. 

Natural Science and Agriculture — Second Winter, 

I. Chemistry. — (1) The most important organic 
compounds: Starch, sugar, fat, albuminous matter; 
(2) in close connection with this their relations to 
the dairy; (3) nutrition, circulation of the blood, 
respiration. 

II. Physics . — (1) Levers, inclined planes, pulleys, 
specific weight, atmosplu'ric pressure, barometer, 
pumps, syringe, fire engine, si])hon. In close connec- 
tion with the foregoing, (2) all the tools and machines 
used on a small farm. A little of their development 
and improvement. 

III. Zoology and CaltlC'Eaising , — (1) Useful and 
injurious animals, birds and insects. Skeletons and 
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other anatomical details. (2) Most important breeds 
of domestic animals; their teeth. (3)Gattle’raising, 
How to keep and nurse them. (4)reeding domestic 
animals, especially the young. 

IV. Economy . — How soil, capital, and labour work 
together. Kelation of grain and fodder raising. 
Proper rotation of crops. Co-operative and insur- 
ance associations. 

The work outlined in this sketch is done either by 
travelling teachers engaged for the purpose, or by the 
local teachers who have received the proper training 
in the normal schools. 

The French minister of public instruction and 
fine arts published in the Bidleiin Administrat of 
January 2, 1897, the following guide for the instruc- 
tion in agriculture and in rural schools : 

Plan of Study. 

The official circulars of October 24 and November 
30, 1895, briefly outline a plan of study in the 
form of a practical guide, designed for the help 
of teachers in the elementary instruction of agricul- 
ture, which subject is now compulsory (by the laws 
of June IG, 1897, article 10, and March 28, 1882, 
article 1). This plan is no more than a general 
sketch; nevertheless, teachers find in it important di- 
rections, which should l)e followed by adapting the 
suggestions to their pupils and applying them to 
the local conditions of the district in which their 
school is situated. 

Pedagogical Dweetions. 

Elementary instruction in agriculture should be 
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addressed less to the memory than to the intelligence 
of the children ; it should be based on the observation 
of daily facts in country life and on simple experi- 
ments, applying material resources at hand, and de- 
signed to prove the scientific fundamental ideas of the 
most important agricultural operations. Children in 
rural schools should learn, above all things else, the 
reason of these operations, with an explanation of 
the accompanying phenomena, and not the details of 
the method of effects; still less, a list of precepts, 
definitions, or agricultural recipes. The first things 
for every agriculturist to learn, things that must be 
learned by the experimental method, are the condi- 
tions essential for the growth of garden vegetables, 
the reasons for habitual work in common farming, 
and the rules of hygiene governing man and domestic 
animals. 

No matter how well arranged a manual may be, 
a teacher would pursue a wrong course in the instruc- 
tion of agriculture, if he were to require his pupils 
to study and recite from the text-book. It is posi- 
tively necessary to instruct from simple experiment, 
Uj'tl. above all by observation. It is only by placing 
phenomena directly before them for observation, that 
children can be taught to observe and fix in their 
minds the fundamental ideas on which modern ag- 
ricultural science rests; children in the country are 
dependent upon schools for these ideas. It is useless 
to teach pupils what their fathers know better than 
the teacher, and what they are sure to learn by their 
own practical experience. 

Schools should confine themselves to preparing chil- 
dren for an intelligent apprenticeship in the calling 
that will yield them a livelihood, and to cultivating 
in them a taste for their future profession. A teacher 
should never forget, that the best way to make a 
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workman love liis work is to make him understand 
it The end to be attained by elementary instruc- 
tion in agriculture is to give the greatest number of 
children in rural districts the knowledge indispen- 
sable for reading a book on modern agriculture, or 
attending an agricultural meeting with profit; to in- 
spire them with the love of country life and the 
desire not to change it for the city or manufactories, 
and to inculcate the truth that the agricultural pro- 
fession, the most independent of all, is more remu- 
nerative than many others for industrious, intelli- 
gent, and well-instructed followers. 

Distribution of Time. 

The end defined would be with difficulty attained 
were only that time devoted to agriculture which is 
especially reserved for it by the rules; in other words, 
were other subjects not studied correlatively in pre- 
paring children for their future life. In the coun- 
try especially, teachers should adapt general educa- 
tion to the daily needs of the local population, giv- 
ing the reading matter, language, and arithmetic a 
touch of agricultural knowledge. Pastoral poetry, oc- 
cupations of rural life, problems in the form of sim- 
ple accounts, and referring to the cost of commodi- 
ties bought and sold in the neighbourhood, and to 
the mixtures and proportions of food of cattle, etc., 
are often valuable aids in the lessons on agriculture, 
as shown in the division of time per week. 

The organised official method specifies general con- 
ditions for a division of exorcises in elementary 
schools. According to the plan of study proposed, 
'^two to three hours a week at least must be devoted 
to the physical and natural sciences (with their ap- 
plications) studied at first under the form of object 
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lessons and continued in a regular methodic course 
later on.’’ 

The prescribed regulations do not distinguish be- 
tween the sciences on the one hand and agriculture on 
the other; for instance, it is not necessary, during 
the whole year, to reserve one of the two hours for 
the sciences, and the rest of the time for agriculture. 
The distribution of subjects on the dual programme 
]jublished in connection with the official method 
should be arranged with respect to the facilities for 
deirionstration offered by the seasons and the weather. 
All that relates to vegetable life and development 
(processes in the course of demonstration in garden 
and field, out-of-door lessons in agriculture) should be 
reserved for the spring and summer; that is to say, 
should be included in the programme of study for 
the second semester; the rest belongs to the winter 
semester. 

The division of exercises referred to accords with 
lliis condition, at the same time preserving a logical 
and methodic connection. If the first ideas of ele- 
mentary science are properly presented, and can be 
depended upon as tlie foundation of agricultural and 
horticultural ideas, and for the first principles of 
hygiene, the two or three hours allotted a week will 
suffice for the rational application of the programme 
under the condition of not advancing these ideas be- 
yond the pupil’s comprehension. In obedience to the 
law, most of the departmental councils have arranged 
special programmes of instruction in agriculture for 
the school of the respective department (province). 
Exaggeration is a fault common to nearly all of them. 

We must not fail in a just appreciation of the 
character of elementary instruction ; strictly speak- 
ing, this cannot be professional. All that can be 
required of teachers in rural schools is to cultivate 
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the taste for agricultural matters in their pupils, 
and teach them to understand them as far as their 
age permits. The general programme in defining 
a co-ordinate branch of instruction (physics and ag- 
riculture) may, without crowding of subjects, include 
physical and natural sciences, agrieulture, hygiene, 
and domestic economy for girls, studies that should 
co-relate and mutually supplement one another. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN EUROPE. 

Germany, Austria, England, Switzerland, France, 
Belgium and Italy, 

European, especially German-speakiDg nations 
are making great efforts in preparing young men and 
women for skilled labour, art and technical pursuits, 
in order successfully to compete with other nations 
in building up a remunerative industry, and in gain- 
ing the markets of the world for their products. Nat- 
urally the commercial schools receive special atten- 
tion. Statistics of such institutions are meagre. 
Suffice it to say, that Germany had 247 commercial 
seiiools in 1896, many of which were of a secondary 
or advanced nature. The statistics of other countries 
will be considered in their places. 

Commercial education — that is, a special training 
for young men who intend to devote tjiemselves to 
commercial pursuits — has a comparatively brief his- 
tory, and the system, if we may speak of a system, 
has not reached that degree of perfection which is 
found in other departments of public education. It 
may be said to be still in its infancy. The Germans 
are quite aware of this, and, situated as they are in 
the centre of Europe, they look about themselves to 
note what other nations have done and are doing. It 
is a characteristic feature of tlie Germans that for 
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whatever they undertake they prepare a long way 
ahead. They are not impulsive reformers, hut pro- 
ceed systematically upon the basis of what exists, 
changing it as times and conditions of life demand. 
At present the various governments of the twenty-six 
states that constitute the German Empire are em- 
ployed in improving and extending their agricultural, 
industrial, and commercial schools to enable the peo- 
ple to compete with their neighbours in the world’s 
market. 

An Englishman, Sir Philip Magnus, expresses 
himself on this point with felicitous frankness. lie 
says : 

The commissioners tell us that the increasing se- 
verity of the competition, botli in our home and in 
neutral markets, is especially noticeable in llie ease 
of Germany, and in every quarter of the world llio 
perseverance and enterprise of the Germans are mak- 
ing themselves felt. In the actual production of 
commodities we have few, if any, advantages over 
them, and in the knowdedge of the markets of the 
world, the desire to accommodate all local tastes an<l 
idiosyncrasies, a determination to obtain a footiag 
wherever they can and the tenacity in retaining it, 
they appear to be gaining ground upon us. 

This advance of German trade does not appear to 
be owing to any falling oil in the efrieieney of the 
British workmen, but solely to the superior 
of the Germans, due exclusively to the more sysio 
matic training they receive for mercantile pursuit:^. 
The commissioners tell us that while in respect to 
certain classes of products the reputation of our work- 
manship does not stand as high as it formerly did, 
those who have had personal experience of tlie com- 
parative efficiency of labour carried on under the con- 
ditions which prevail in England and foreign conn- 
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tries appear to incline to the view that the English 
workman, notwithstanding his shorter hours and 
higher wages, is to be preferred. They further state 
that in the matter of education we seem to be partic- 
ularly deficient as compared with some of our for- 
eign competitors, and this remark applies not only to 
what is called ‘ technical education,’ but to the or- 
dinary commercial education which is required in 
mercantile houses, and especially the knowledge of 
foreign languages.” 

In order to see how it is made possible for German 
merchants to storm the foreign markets,” it may be 
well to look at a course of study designed for com- 
mercial training. It is a course in vogue in the 
higher mercantile institutions in Germany and Aus- 
tria. The branches are those of a one year’s course: 
Foreign languages (English, French, and Italian), 
political economy, commercial law, commercial geog- 
raphy and statistics, bookkeep^ing, commercial and 
political arithmetic, insurance, knowledge of interna- 
tional commerce, and knowledge of merchandise. 

Knowledge of international commerce includes 
such departments as the origin of the produce ex- 
change ; its divisions and organisation ; the brokers 
and their position on the exchange; legitimate com- 
mercial transactions on the exchange; and exchange 
boards of arbitration; the legal regulation of a sys- 
tem of weights and measures; the metric, English, 
Eussian, and Chinese systems of weights and meas- 
ures with special regaixl to their position in the 
world’s commerce; the system of weights and meas- 
ures of the Orient. 

The method used to determine quality in the inter- 
national grain trade ; method of determining quality 
of yarn and silk in international commerce ; the sys- 
tems and standards of money ; the transportation of 
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goods; the railroad fares and freight rates; classifi- 
cation of freight in Austria-Hungary, Germany, and 
France; international tariff associations; ocean trans- 
portation of freight, subdivided into registering, clas- 
sifying, and measuring ocean vessels; the manifest; 
the book of cargo and the bill of lading; letter of 
conveyance; charter party; tonnage; fixing freight 
rates ; the most important steamship companies, their 
lines and fares; marine freight insurance; the usages 
in vogue for cash and time sales; the construction of 
equivalent price tables, and the explanation of the 
settlement of balances by exports and imports. 

Under Knowledge of merchandise/' the products 
of the ^vorld^s market are considered according to 
their natural history and physical and chemical char- 
acteristics. After being classified their external and 
internal marks of genuineness and their adulteration 
and substitutes are considered. After this prepara- 
tion the entire animal, mineral, and vegetable prod- 
ucts are separated into their organic branches and dis- 
cussed; but certain home articles of export and im- 
port are given special attention (groceries, foods, lux- 
uries, drugs, raw materials, manufactures of textile 
industries, and tanneries), besides inorganic prod- 
ucts technically applied (coal, petroleum, and met- 
als). 

In addition special instruction on tlie adulteration 
of food and its detection is given. 

Microscopical tests are thoroughly carried out for 
determining raw material and manufactures. 

It is no wonder that commercial agents thus pre- 
pared can go into foreign countries and open up 
the markets for German goods. They speak to the 
people in their own tongues, adapt their consignnients 
to the special wishes of the purchasers, with regard 
to both the quality of the goods and the manner of 
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their packing, and with tenacity keep open a mar- 
ket where they have once gained a foothold. 

Ludwig Fleischner in Budweis, Bohemia, Austria, 
treats the subject of commercial education in a way 
which will commend itself to the interested reader. 
He shows what the people in England, France, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Belgium, and Switzerland are doing in the 
preparation of commercial men, and he incidentally 
offers comparisons which may prove helpful. He 
says in introducing his survey : 

The immense progress the natural sciences, tech- 
nology, and transportation have made in recent years 
has given to the commercial profession an importance 
which could not be foreseen in former years. More 
than ever before has it become the merchant’s duty 
to act as middleman between producer and consumer. 
In ever-widening circles he has to bring the products 
of agriculture and industry to their proper mar- 
kets. By means of increased taxation which commer- 
cial enterprises are subject to they support ever more 
strongly the State in the discharge of its civilising ef- 
forts. Direct exchange between producer and con- 
sumer has almost wholly ceased, and the percentage 
of the population devoted to commercial pursuits has 
increased considerably in every civilised country. 

“Moved by these considerations several European 
governments have of late years bestowed much at- 
tention upon commercial training of young men, and 
the results thus far obtained give assurance that 
the further development of schools for that purpose 
will be commensurate with the demands of the times. 
Hitherto other professions have been aided by the 
State, through the establishment and liberal support 
of institutions of all kinds, while the commercial 
branch, despite its importance for political economy 
and public welfare, had received no worthy represen- 
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tation in the educational system of the various Eu- 
ropean states. Hence it was resolved, as far as avail- 
able means allowed, to subsidise communities, boards 
of trade, commercial societies, and other interested 
bodies which contemplated establishing commercial 
schools or had done so already.” 

AUSTRIA. 

A brief historic view of the development of the 
commercial-school system in Austria is not without 
interest in other countries, where such institutions 
are struggling to rise to a higher plane of usefulness. 

In the year 1760 purely commercial training be- 
gan in consequence of a manifesto ” of the supreme 
commercial authority of the Empire, the Board of 
Trade of Vienna, wliich document pointed out frankly 
that the preparation of merchants had heretofore re- 
ceived inadequate attention. Tn 1770 a State institu- 
tion for the preparation of inerdi^nts was opencwl 
under the name Commercial Academy.” It r<'- 
ceived an annual subsidy of 3,000 florins (about $1,- 
500). The institution had two grades of one year 
each, in which arithmetic, ethics, grammar (and 
rhetoric), geography, calligraphy, drawing, account- 
ing, commercial science, geometry, natural science, 
double-entry bookkeeping, and French and Italian 
were taught. Financial dilliculties prevented a vig- 
orous development of the school, which, nevertheless 
kept alive as a State institution for over thirty 
years. In 180-1 the school was reorganised and classi- 
fied among the newly established modern high schools 
(Ileal-Anstalten, so-called in contradistinction to clas- 
sical schools), but in 1815 it again assumed a purely 
commercial character as a department of the new 
polytechnic institute, the foundation of which had 
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been suggested, if not demanded, by a sudden develop- 
ment of commerce and industry in Austria soon after 
the Napoleonic period. The academy afterward ad- 
mitted only graduates of Keal-Anstalten,” whereby 
the attendance was greatly diminished. In 18G5 the 
institution had to be abandoned, being superseded 
by the Vienna City Commercial Academy, which had 
the identical purpose of the former State institution, 
while the polytechnicum was raised to the rank of 
a university, with whose aims, equipment, and meth- 
ods a commercial course was not thought to be in 
harmony. But as early as 1840 a Johann Geyer had 
opened a private institution which was imitated in 
the principal cities of the country. Other commer- 
cial schools of lower order, partly founded by stock 
companies, partly by private enterprise, have since 
come into existence and jiroved to be an important 
factor in the Austrian educational system. 

Legislation also has frequently been attempted in 
the organisation of commercial schools. An im- 
portant legislative regulation is found in the law of 
November 20, 1868, for Lower Austria concerning 
the establishment and maintenance of industrial sup- 
plementary schools. According to this law the indus- 
trial and commercial schools are subject to the legis- 
lature of the crownland, wdiilo in other parts of the 
Austrian Empire they are subject to regulations is- 
sued by the minister of public education. A ministe- 
rial order of May 14, 1870, refers to the examina- 
tion of teachers in commercial schools. In February, 
1872, an inquiry into the organisation of commercial 
schools was instituted, resulting in a conference which 
submitted material for a bill which became law Feb- 
ruary 23, 1873. This law divides all the secondary 
commercial schools of Austria into public and private, 
higher and lower schools. A ministerial order of 
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May, 1884, changed the regulations concerning the 
examination of teachers, and another, dated Septem- 
ber 25, 1892, refers to teachers in the lower schools. 
According to these regulations two kinds of commer- 
cial schools, to wit, schools of two and of three year 
courses, were recognised as lower and higher schools, 
the latter being called commercial academies. A spe- 
cial board for the examination of teachers in com- 
mercial schools and academies was appointed for 
Austria, which board has its seat in Vienna. 

By means of these regulations a sharply defined 
boundary line has been established between the schools 
of two-year courses and the academies of three-year 
courses. Special attention is bestowed by the gov- 
ernment upon the lower schools, they being much 
more numerous than the academics. It must be ex- 
plained, though, that the difference of one year in the 
length of the course is not the only reason for calling 
the one kind of schools lower and the other higher in- 
stitutions, but pupils of thirteen or fourteen years of 
age may enter a lower school with only elementary 
preparation, while admission to an academy presup- 
poses graduation from a secondary school ; hence the 
entire course of the three-year institutions is of a 
higher kind. The minister of education, in recom- 
mending the passage of the law of 1892, said: 

To bring about the establishment and extension 
of the system of schools with a two-years’ course is 
a necessity, since commercial clerks have not hither- 
to been prepared professionally to an extent com- 
mensurate with the needs of the commercial world. 
Hence, wherever communities, boards of trade, and 
commercial societies find suitable occasion for open- 
ing such schools, the State should do all in its power 
to aid them in their laudable efforts.” 

The Austrian government has done much in aid- 
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ing the movement with both advice and material sup- 
port. The best measure seems to have been the ap- 
pointment of imperial inspectors for commercial 
schools, who watch over their pedagogic and didactic 
development. The same authority undertook the pub- 
lishing of a series of uniform text-books, and secured 
an annual appropriation of 68,000 florins ($34,000) 
from State funds for the support of commercial 
schools. 

It seems worthy of mention that at present the 
State is urged strongly by commercial men to estab- 
lish more higher commercial schools and support them 
exclusively from State funds. It is argued that the 
State provides higher industrial, agricultural, for- 
estry, and mining academics for leaders in industry, 
agriculture, forestry, and mining, while for the mer- 
cantile branch no State institution exists. The mer- 
chants feel that the education of their assistants is 
not of such a high order as that of the members of 
other callings, and they attribute it to the want of 
institutions of a higli order. 

In the nature of the case the youngest institutions 
have^ still the frailty of infancy, but the tendency of 
the time and the immense extension of commerce, 
both inland and international, will strengthen them. 
A characteristic feature of the commercial institu- 
tions of learning in Austria is that they stand upon 
the solid basis of experience and attempt to meet the 
just demands of the time. In their organisation, 
course of study, and training they are practical. 
They do not consider it a fault, but a virtue, in this 
period of the division of labour, to eliminate all mat- 
ters not distinctly mercantile and to bestow their at- 
tention chiefly upon languages and commercial 
sciences j in short, upon subjects which are of import- 
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ance to our present civilisation and the calling for 
which these schools are designed. 

To complete the survey of Austria it may be stated 
that in Hungary also new regulations have been is- 
sued lately concerning high commercial schools. As 
in Austria, the authorities in Hungary insist upon 
graduation from a modern high school (Eeal-Aii- 
stalt) as a condition of admission to a commercial 
academy, and prescribe a three years’ course. The 
languages taught are Hungarian, German, French 
(or Italian or English). Aside from languages and 
common branches, the following studies are taught: 
Knowledge of merchandise, chemical technology, po- 
litical and commercial arithmetic, counting-house 
practice, bookkeeping, correspondence, political econ- 
omy, and commercial law. The authorities which 
supervise these schools are the crown ministers of 
commerce and of public instruction. These authori- 
ties send deputies to the graduation examinations, 
and State inspectors appointed by the minister of pub- 
lic instruction visit these schools at intervals. 


ENGLAND. 

England has for centuries enjoyed tlie honour of 
being the foremost commercial country In the Avorld. 
It is astonishing, therefore, to notice that for com- 
mercial training of young men the government in 
England does less than in any other country. If pri- 
vate enterprise, corporations, and commercial clubs 
had not taken care of commercial education by estab- 
lishing appropriate courses in a few secondary 
schools, primarily founded for other purposes, one 
would think England had no scholastic commercial 
training. In this respect Austria, France, and Ger- 
many do much more. 
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A comparison of the English school system with 
those of the three countries just named will explain 
this singular deficiency. Before 1833 the government 
of Great Britain did not concern itself with public 
education. Since the Middle Ages tlie principle had 
prevailed in the British Isles that the State as such 
had no riglit to interfere in the educational affairs 
of the people. Even after several decades of State 
education, compulsory attendance was left to local 
option. In the classical land of self-help and self-de- 
pendence schools and other educatio^ial institutions of 
the most varied types originate in private initiative, 
and only within the last generation has legislation 
changed and the old principle been abandoned. 

At the head of those interested in the promotion of 
commercial training stands the London Chamber 
of Commerce, in consequence of whose urgent ap- 
peals there has been great activity in behalf of com- 
mercial education, and a uniform organisation of 
schools for that purpose has resulted therefrom. A 
report of Sir John Lubbock proposed, in 1887, a 
uniform scheme of study for the various coinmer- 
ciabcourses existing in secondary schools. The Lon- 
don chamber adopted the essential features of Sir 
John Lubbock’s plan by issuing a uniform course of 
study which, ho'svcver, the government was unable to 
adopt, owing to its want of jurisdiction in secondary 
schools ; hence the course had to rely upon the initia- 
tive of the various chambers of commerce in the large 
cities of the kingdom. The support given to it is an 
indirect one. It consists in this : That the merchants 
belonging to the chambers of commerce agree to en- 
gage as assistants and clerks only those who have had 
the preparation prescribed in the course mentioned, 
or at least to give preference to applicants wdio can 
prove such a preparation. This course was framed 
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a committee of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce and adopted by the chamber December 14, 
1887. It consists of a junior course,’^ designed 
for boys ten to sixteen years old, and a senior 
course,’^ for boys over sixteen. The instruction in 
the various branches prescribed is to be fashioned to 
suit the age of the pupil, and the whole time devoted 
to it must cover a period of six years. 

After the sixth school-year the juniors must submit 
to an examination in the following obligatory studies, 
and in at least ^ne optional study: (a) Obligatory 
studies: English and literature, Erench (eventually 
German, Sjianish, Italian, or Portuguese), history 
of the commerce of Great Britain and her colonies, 
commercial geography, arithmetic, mathematics, 
bookkeeping, drawing. (&) Optional studies: Me- 
chanics and hydrostatics, sound, light and heat, elec- 
tricity and magnetism, organic chemistry, natural 
history, geometrical drawing, shorthand writing, and 
Latin. Having passed tho examination, the pupil 
receives a junior commercial certificate.’^ Eor pu- 
pils of only elementary preparation an examination 
is held at the close ef the third year, which entitles 
them, if successful, to a certificate of elementary 
commercial training.” 

For tho senior course the following obligatory 
branches are proposed : Foreign languages, that is, two 
of the following: French, German, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Italian, and Latin; mathematics, including 
higher commercial arithmetic and geometry ; commer- 
cial geography; universal and commercial history; 
political economy and banking; insurance; commer- 
cial and factory laws ; drawing and photograj3hy ; nat- 
ural sciences, — to wit, chemistry, physics, mechanics, 
mineralogy and petrography, metallurgy, botany, zo- 
ology, and the usa of the microscope ; practical exer- 
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cises in the laboratory. For this senior course, also, 
an examination is provided, after which a higher 
commercial certificate is granted. For this exam- 
ination the following studies are obligatory : Two for- 
eign languages, English and literature, mathematics, 
commercial history, and geography. 

Owing to the omission from this course of studies, 
of branches absolutely essential for thorough commer- 
cial preparation, the plan did not remain without 
serious opposition on the part of prominent experts. 
During the general meeting of members of chambers 
of commerce in 1887, the representatives of the Bris- 
tol chamber said that not only prominent school men 
had denounced the ^\iu\ of study, but very few cham- 
bers, despite their formal approval, had felt im- 
pelled to establish commercial schools on the proposed 
basis. The chambers of Manchester and Edinburgh 
recently worked out kindred courses of study, which 
they fashioned after German and French models, 
with this essential difference, that the courses are in- 
tended for both boys and girls. 

General approval has been given by people inter- 
ested in the subject to the emphasis with which the 
importance for future English merchants of a facil- 
ity in foreign languages was urged. It was said that 
English merchants, above all other things, need to 
learn foreign languages, and he who knows the pecul- 
iar condition of English education will agree that 
the ignorance of foreign tongues in England is wide- 
spread. In Austria and Germany foreign tongues 
have been the most prominent feature of commer- 
cial training. 

Of the London schools Avhich adopted the scheme 
proposed by the chamber of commerce may be men- 
tioned the famous King’s College. The institution 
arranged not only a senior course ” for boys over 
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fifteen years of age in evening classes, but also a day- 
class department preparatory to the evening commer- 
cial course. This department prepares merchants’ 
clerks for civil service, and other occupations or pro- 
fessions. In this department the chief attention is 
paid to the study of German and French. The pros- 
pectus of King’s College says: 

The special subjects of study in this division are 
French and German, which arc taught colloquially 
as well as grammatically, and include commercial 
correspondence. If desired, Spanish and Italian are 
taught as subjects of private tuition.” 

The other branches taught in this department arc : 
Commercial geography and history, arithmetic, book- 
keeping, calligraphy, drawing, and shorthand writing. 
Lessons in religion are given to every student, unless 
the parents request that they be dispensed with. An- 
other important London school, having its own com- 
mercial department, is the Royal Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, which prepares its students for the acquisition 
of a chamber of commerce certificate,” and like- 
wise acts as a npruial school for commercial teachers. 
Special mention should be given the secondary school 
established in 18 GO by the Corporation for Middle 
Class Education.” This school is located in Cooper 
street,^ City Road. It has become one of the foremost 
public high schools of London under the skilful guid- 
ance of its principal. Dr. Wormell. According to tlio 
explicit order of its founders, the institution has the 
chief purpose of giving young people who intend to 
enter upon commercial pursuits a preparation suit- 
able for their future vocation. It intends not only 
to give them suitable instruction, but also train them 
in those habits and views which will secure for them 
the best and most lasting success in their future ])o- 
flitions.” The programme of this school includes 
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English and its literature, history and commercial 
geography, mathematics, calligraphy, bookkeeping, 
chemistry, drawing, French, vocal music, and the 
elements of natural science. German is an optional 
study. 

As has been stated before, the first step toward a 
systematic teaching of commercial branches was taken 
by the London Chamber of Commerce by proposing a 
model course which unfortunately proved inadequate. 
But this influential body intends to go further and 
establish, on a large scale, a commercial college of 
six grades, in case its new proposition finds general 
approbation, and it is confidently expected that this 
institution will find many imitators and lead to other 
establishments all over England. Already the con- 
sciousness of inadequate commercial training among 
the English merchants has led to changing purely 
classical secondary schools into commercial colleges. 
An example of this is the City of London School.’’ 
This institution, founded by the city authorities as 
a kind of classical high school, did not find the de- 
sired support among the people, and it was soon found 
desfrablc to add a technical course in wLich foreign 
languages, bookkeeping, political economy, and short- 
hand writing were prominent features. From the an- 
nual report of the principal, Sir. Bollard, it is seen 
that this technical course has constantly increased 
the number of students, while the classical course has 
decreased to small dimensions. Tlic trustees and 
faculty of the school are contemplating a radical 
change by abandoning the classical and substituting 
a commercial department. Such facts as these indi- 
cate the drift of sentiment. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The third country in which commercial training 
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has become an object of great solicitude is Switzer- 
land. An animated discussion has been going on 
there for the purpose of elevating the commercial 
training of Swiss young men. During the proceed- 
ings of the convention, called for a revision of the 
Federal constitution, which held its sessions from 
1871 till 1874, it was pointed out by prominent writ- 
ers and speakers that professional commercial edu- 
cation should be made a Federal concern. An article 
was inserted in the constitution, according to which 
the Federal government was granted the right to 
establish higher institutions of learning and to sub- 
sidise those already in existence, except the universi- 
ties, which shall remain exclusively cantonal institu- 
tions.’’ However, since the adoption of the consti- 
tution this right has not been exercised for the 
benefit of the mercantile calling, though a Federal 
polyteclinicum has been established in Zurich. Wlien- 
ever in Switzerland a school question comes up, sev- 
eral factors are to be considered — the Federal and 
Cantonal governments, communal authorities, char- 
tered corporations, and private enterprise. All these 
elements had been set in motion to aid commercial 
education, but without any noticeable effect. 

Several private commercial schools had been 
opened, which were inadequate to meet the highest 
demands. The Federal Council, urged by numerous 
petitions of commercial clubs and schools, went fur- 
ther than it originally intended. It contemplated 
the establishment of a central Federal commercial 
school on a grand scale. When, however, the plan 
was submitted to judicial authority it was decided 
that a school with such narrow professional aims 
would not bo in harmony with the intentions of the 
framers of the constitution, but that the establish- 
ment of a central Federal school for Swiss law and 
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science of government might be within the consti- 
tutional limitations, since its purpose was general and 
benefited all classes of society. In such a school the 
merchants might find information on questions con- 
cerning them. 

The plan of establishing a central institution of the 
highest grade for merchants in Switzerland is held in 
abeyance for the present, and the attention of men in- 
terested in the subject is concentrated on the improve- 
ment of commercial schools subsidised by the Federal 
government and of private institutions. The Fed- 
eral Council, April 25, 1891, passed a resolution 
which regulates the relation of the State to commer- 
cial institutions, the four articles of which read as 
follows : 

Article 1. To the institutions of learning 
which, according to the law of June 27, 1884, are 
entitled to Federal aid are added the commercial 
schools, and hence the regulations concerning other 
schools will be applicable to them also. 

Article 2. The executive authority is hereby 
empowered to grant subsidies to commercial clubs 
for maintaining scliools, and to grant scholarships to 
students for meritorious work and excellent results 
achieved in Swiss commercial schools, as well as to 
grant stipends to Swiss graduates of such schools for 
the purpose of attending foreign higher commercial 
institutions. 

Article 3. Minute regulations for carrying out 
this order are to be published by the executive, similar 
to those in force for other callings. 

Article 4. The sum of 60,000 francs ($12,000) 
is hereby appropriated for this purpose for the year 
1891.” ‘ 

After this brief historical review, it may be stated 
that the development of commercial education in 
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Switzerland took essentially the same course which it 
took in England. About forty years ago commercial 
departments were added to cantonal, city or private 
high and industrial schools. The typical form in 
which these secondary schools appear is that of a uni- 
form course, which, after three or four years, is bi- 
furcated into teclmical and mercantile divisions. Side 
by side with these general secondary schools a few in- 
dependent commercial schools arc found. These have 
a two-years’ course. 

A few schools have become typical, i.e., those of 
Berne, Basle, and Geneva. The commercial school of 
Berne is a department of the city high school. Al- 
though a city institution, it receives aid from the 
cantonal government. It is a classical high school, 
bifurcated in the higher grades. The course is uni- 
form for all students from the tenth to the fifteenth 
year of age; after that the commercial department 
continues for two years. The uniform course con- 
tains French and English, so that the students come 
into the commercial course with a good linguistic 
training. In the latter course the studies are as fol- 
lows : Physics, chemistry, knowledge of merchandise, 
drawing, calligraphy, gymnastics, science of trade, 
history, geography, counting-house work and book- 
keeping, mathematics, commercial arithmetic, Ger- 
man, and religion. The total number of hours of in- 
struction per week is thirty-seven in the first, thirty- 
six in the second year. The entire institution is gov- 
erned by a board of trustees of nine members, of 
whom five are appointed by the canton (or State), 
four by the city. The tuition fee is 60 fraiics ($12) 
per annum. For the second year a number of schol- 
arships are granted. 

In Basle also the commercial school is not an in- 
dependent institution, but a department of the city 
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higli school. Upon a common basis rest the two sec- 
tions, the technical and the commercial. The former 
has a course of three and a half years, the commer- 
cial one of three years. Both departments are un- 
der the same authority and supervision. Tuition is 
gratuitous, as it is in all city schools of Basle. The 
course of the commercial department contains the 
same branches found in the Berne school. The num- 
ber of hours per week is thirty -one in the first, thirty- 
two in the second, and thirty-three in the third year. 

Until 1887 commercial training in Geneva was 
given in the commercial department of the cantonal 
high school, but in that year an independent high 
school for commercial branches ^vas established by 
the city, the former institution was abandoned, and 
the high school reserved for university preparation. 
The new school requires the candidate for admission 
to be fifteen years of age. He must have passed 
through five grades of a college or the second grade 
of a professional school. For students Avho cannot 
comply with these requirements a preparatory de- 
partment of two years is provided. The tuition fee 
is lOf) francs ($20) for Swiss students, but double 
that amount for foreigners. Nonresident students 
who come to study only a few branches pay 5 and 10 
francs ($1 to $2) per week. The direction and su- 
pervision of this institution lie in the hands of an 
administrative board of tAvelve members, four of 
whom are appointed by the Canton (or State) and 
eight by the municipal council. The expenses for 
1893 amounted to 32,880 francs ($G,576), of which 
the Canton of Geneva paid 6,725 francs, the city 
20,155 francs; 6,000 francs were paid by the stu- 
dents. The course includes the following branches: 
French, German, English, Italian, Spanish (the last 
three languages are optional studies), calligraphy, 
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drawing, bookkeeping, mathematics, geography, his- 
tory, physics, chemistry, civil law, insurance and tar- 
iffs, knowledge of merchandise. At stated intervals 
excursions are made to mercantile establishments, 
after which the students report in class of what they 
have seen. This leads to discussions on questions of 
the day. The number of hours a week is thirty-three 
in the first and second, thirty-four in the third year. 
The language lessons per week are as follows : French, 
three; German, four; English, four; Italian, four; 
Spanish, three. The most prominent branch is count- 
ing-house practice, for which eight hours a week 
throughout the three years are reserved. 

Similar independent schools for commercial train- 
ing are found in Neuenburg, Solothurn, Winterthur, 
and Chaux-de-Fonds. In addition to these there are 
in Switzerland eleven commercial, departments con- 
nected with classical and technical high schools. 
Commercial instruction of a lower order is offered 
also in continuation schools ” for elementary pupils, 
and commercial clubs arrange evening courses for ap- 
prentices here and there. 

In 1893 the total Federal subsidy for commercial 
education in Switzerland amounted to 87,400 francs 
($17,498), of which 40,800 francs were spent for 
commercial schools; 38,640 francs were paid to com- 
mercial clubs, and 2,050 francs for scholarships, of 
which one is used in Venice and two in Munich. In 
conclusion, it may be stated that the educational au- 
thorities of the Canton (or State) of Zurich in 1893 
petitioned the Federal government for a subsidy for 
a girls’ commercial school. This petition was not 
granted, though, because the Federal executive in- 
terpreted the law of 1884 as giving no authority to 
extend commercial training to girls. Similar peti- 
tions have been sent to the Federal government from 
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Berne and Biel. There is, however, little doubt 
that these petitions will soon be granted, inasmuch 
as the commercial department of the technical school 
at Winterthur, which receives a Federal subsidy, ad- 
mits girls. The local authorities of that city are 
highly in favour of the extension of the subsidy to 
schools for both sexes. 


FRANCE. 

In the year 1820 two French merchants, Messrs. 
Brodard and Legret, who were anxious about the 
future of French commerce, conceived the plan of 
establishing a school in France in which young men 
should receive instruction preparing them to be mer- 
chants. Belying on their own means, they opened 
such a school in Eue de Grenelle, calling the insti- 
tution £cole speciale de commerce.^’ 

The fitness of such an undertaking would at present 
be self-evident at a time when the necessity for com- 
mercial training is recognised everywhere, but at the 
time when Messrs. Brodard and Legret opened their 
school the enterprise was considered a very bold one. 
Fe\v^thought of the necessity or even of the possibility 
of such a technical instruction for which hitherto 
practical work in the counting-house and store maga- 
zines had fully sufficed. Few believed that the com- 
mercial sciences as such could be made subjects of 
scholastic instruction, owing to the great number of 
special branches of which these sciences are composed. 
The establishment of such an institution, for which 
there was no model in existence in France, met with 
the greatest obstacles. An attempt had to be made 
to combine the various commercial branches of knowl- 
edge into one science, to find or to prepare suitable 
teachers for that purpose. Other circumstances 
added to the difficulty. Frenchmen seemed to have 
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no decided commercial sense or interest in commerce, 
although it was then flourishing. France, further- 
more, was, after the Napoleonic wars, in a condition 
which prevented a far-sighted policy with regard to 
commerce and industry. 

All these things combined to prevent young men 
from attending the school in Kue de Grenelle. They 
wished to be admitted to the bar, become physicians 
and authors ratlier than merchants. Entrance into 
the mercantile profession seemed a degradation for 
which no especial scholastic preparation was required. 
Hence the new school could not expect a flourishing 
growth. The trustees were well-experienced men, 
who attempted to frame a study plan suitable for the 
requirement of commerce. Men like Casimir Perier, 
«T. B. Say, Oh. Dupuy, J. Laffitte, and others framed 
a plan for this new school, whose course was one of 
three years. At first some students entered the insti- 
tution, partly resident Parisians, partly from other 
parts of France, but after ten years of wrestling 
with new problems the institution was closed. Sev- 
eral times it had changed directors. 

Tn 1830 Adolph Blanqui undertook to revive the 
school. He first changed the name of the institu- 
tion to ficole superieure de commerce, which name 
it has retained to this' day. Blanqui may justly be 
called the organiser of commercial education in 
France, for to him are due its principles. For twen- 
ty-five years he stood at the head of this school, whose 
reputation spread all over Europe, but the number of 
its students remained small. After Blanqui’s death 
the institution met many kinds of obstacles, until, 
in 1869, the Paris Chamber of Commerce took pos- 
session of it. Meanwhile several other schools were 
established in France, mostly in imitation of Blan- 
qui^s institution. 
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The commercial schools of France may be divided 
into two groups. The first comprises seven higher in- 
stitutions, of which two are in Paris, five in the prov- 
inces. The second group contains four secondary 
schools, of which three arc situated in Paris. Besides 
these institutions there exist numerous schools of an 
elementary character for adults of both sexes. Hence 
there are really only eleven distinctly commercial 
schools in France. The Superior School of Com- 
merce, the School of Commerce, and the School of 
Higher Commercial Studies are all under the direc- 
tion of the Chamber of Commerce of Paris, which 
undertook the management of the first in 1869, the 
second in 1872, and the third in 1882. The commer- 
cial schools in L^’^ons, Marseilles, and Havre, as well 
as the commercial institute in Paris, are maintained 
by private corporations. The school in Kouen is con- 
nected with the school of science and letters of that 
city ; the school in Bordeaux is connected with an in- 
dustrial school, while the school at Kheims is under 
the direct supervision of the minister of public in- 
struction. This city has, besides, a school of com- 
ihetcial practice under private management. Most 
commercial schools in France are managed by a board 
of trustees called co?nite, usually chosen from among 
the prominent merchants of the city in which they are 
situated. In Paris the chamber of commerce elects 
the trustees from among its members. In the board 
of trustees of the school of Marseilles two teachers 
act as expert counsellors, while tlie higher school of 
commerce in Paris has a supplementary council of 
twenty-five members, the French minister of com- 
merce being the chairman. 

The State subsidies paid for commercial educa- 
tion are quite large, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing statements: A ministerial decree of February 1, 
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1849, granted sixteen scholarships of 500 francs 
($100) each. This sum was afterwards greatly in- 
creased, and taken from the funds at the disposal of 
the minister of connuerce for the promotion of com- 
merce and industry. In the year 1875, for the first 
time, a definite amount (equivalent of $6,000), was 
appropriated for that purpose, and this amount was 
increased (to $8,000) in 1883. The State budget 
of commerce in 1884 contained $5,000 for the im- 
provement of a building occupied by commercial 
schools. This appropriation was increased to $8,400 
in 1886. Annual appropriations were also made for 
travelling expenses paid to graduates of higher schools 
of commerce. In 1886, $3,000 was used for that 
purpose. This action of the House of Deputies found 
general approval, since the importance of travelling 
was recognised for these students; partly, also, be- 
cause it was shown that other countries had set the 
example in this policy. A special set of regulations 
was adopted for the manner of granting these sti- 
pends. The minister of commerce is the final judge 
in the matter. 

The courses of study in most French commercial 
schools are arranged for three years, that of the 
school in Lyons for four years, while in Bordeaux 
and Havre only a two years’ attendance is required. 
Foreign students are required to pass through a pre- 
paratory department, in wliicli they are expected to 
familiarise themselves with the French language. 
The age at which students are admitted is fifteen 
years; schools which have a preparatory department 
admit to that at fourteen years. 

The following branches are generally found in tlie 
French commercial schools: French, algebra, arith- 
metic, geometry, bookkeeping, commercial law, phys- 
ics, chemistry, history, commercial geography, draw- 
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ing, shorthand writing, and two foreign languages. 
These branches are taught in thirty-one weekly hours. 
The number of professors varies between nine (in 
Havre) and thirty-two (in Paris). The teachers’ sal- 
aries are arranged according to the number of les- 
sons they give per week and the importance of their 
subjects. A peculiar feature of this is that the pro- 
fessor of law is paid six times the amount which the 
professor of bookkeeping receives. 

In all French commercial schools weekly excursions 
are arranged to factories and large mercantile estab- 
lishments, museums, and exhibitions. Since it is 
impossible to take a large number of students to one 
place, small groups arc conducted by their teachers 
to various points on the same day. In France the 
numerous museums, art collections, monuments, and 
exhibitions are much more frequently utilised as 
agencies of education than in other countries. Ele- 
mentary classes are taken by their teachers, on days 
when school is not in session, to museums and col- 
lections, to monuments and statues of noted men, 
wl^jcre appropriate instruction is given. It is note- 
worthy, also, that the French commercial institutions 
of learning have many foreign students. In the supe- 
rior school at Paris one-third of all the students are 
foreigners; the school at Marseilles has about thirty, 
that of Havre about fifty, foreign students. Diplo- 
mas are awarded to successful candidates who pass the 
final examination; in some of the institutions silver 
and gold medals arc given for meritorious work. 
The (liplomas of the Superior Commercial School, 
and those of the School for Higher Commercial Stud- 
ies are signed by the minister of commerce. 

A few details about the Ecolc Supcu’ieure de 
Commerce ” in Paris may conclude the review of 
French commercial education. This institution was 
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founded in 1820 and transferred to the Cliamher 
of Commerce in 1860. It is now situated at ‘No. 
102 Rue Amelot. The prospectus for 1895 sajs: 
The course is one of three years, but well-prepared 
students have the right to enter the second grade at 
once. The age of admission is fifteen years. The 
students of the third year are guided by their pro- 
fessors to factories of Paris and vicinity, and report 
in writing what they have observed. The same stu- 
dents undertake a journey annually into the north- 
ern part of France or into Belgium in order to study 
the coal mines, means of transportation, and other 
things interesting to merchants. The students’ re- 
ports of this excursion are submitted for competi- 
tion; the best composition is awarded a travelling 
scholarship of 1,000 francs ($200). Examinations 
are held every three months, reports of which are 
sent to the parents. A( the close of llie course, 
medals are distributed which are pruN'ided by the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Commercial Geography, and the Society of 
Alumni. The students who pass the final examina- 
tion have the right to limit their service in the army 
to only one year, and the aid of the school is offered 
to them to secure acceptable positions in the commer- 
cial world. The State grants twelve scholarships to 
worthy students. Like most French schools of this 
kind, the superior commercial school has dormitories 
connected with the institution; in this school tuition, 
room, and board cost $400 a year, payable in three 
instalments. 


BKLGIUM. 


At the head of the commercial institutions of learn- 
ing in Belgium stands the Institut do Commerce 
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at Antwerp. The establishment of this noted insti- 
tution is due to the former minister of state, M. A. 
Dechamps, who submitted the plan for such a school 
to the city council of Antwerp and to the provincial 
government in 1847. At the same time a merchant, 
II. Mathjsseus, published a pamphlet : Proposi- 
tions for the establishment of a Belgian university 
for commerce and industry.’’ However, public opin- 
ion and the existing universities in Belgium opposed 
this plan, claiming that the science of commerce was 
not equal in importance to the university studies; 
hence the minister’s plan was finally adopted and the 
institute of commerce opened with fifty-one students 
on October 22, 1853. The city council undertook its 
maintenance and management, and the State guaran- 
teed to pay one-third of the expenses. This school 
has educated over 4,000 students. 

The institute of commerce has an organisation sim- 
ilar to the universities of Belgium, but unlike other 
schools of that country, it has no dormitories ; the stu- 
dents live in private houses. Tlic course is one of 
two years. An examination is required for admis- 
sion ; exempt from this examination are graduates of 
the Belgian Athenseum, or any institution of Belgium 
ranking with this high school. All candidates for 
admission must prove that they have sufficient famil- 
iarity with French, English, and German. For the 
purpose of obtaining well-prepared students, a pre- 
paratory department has been added, in which only 
those branches are taught which fit the student for 
admission to the institute. The lowest age at which 
admission is allowed is sixteen and one-half years. 
The branches in which the candidates for admission 
are examined are French, English, German, book- 
keeping, geography, mathematics, chemistry, physics, 
history, commercial law, and political economy. 
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The most important place in the course for the 
first year of the institute is the practical work in the 
model counting-house. Here the more theoretical 
branches have their focus. Hero is utilised that 
which is taught in the scholastic branches. In the 
counting-house the mercantile practice is imitated in 
its smallest details and widest bearings. Kegular 
business transactions take place, and every student in 
turn is made to participate in all kinds of transac- 
tions and occupations. Business correspondence is 
first carried on in French, then in the other languages 
taught. Every month stock is taken and a balance 
sheet furnished. During the first year business is 
done only with European countries; in the second 
year the business is extended to transmarine coun- 
tries. All the bearings of trade are taught, so that 
the students gain a clear view of commerce and its 
ramifications all over the world. 

Besides the regular lessons and lectures, occasional 
talks are given by prominent merchants, manufac- 
turers, engineers, and other experts on subjects closely 
connected with mercantile jDursuits. On days when 
the school is not in session, visits to commercial and 
industrial establishments are made by the classes, 
conducted by their teachers ; but, unlike the commer- 
cial schools in Paris, this institution does not arrange 
for discussions on the part of the students. Lately 
it has been urgently advocated to add a third year 
to the course. This third year should be devoted 
chiefly to the legal aspect of commerce, and should 
serve as a special preparation for consuls, since in 
Belgium the consular service is chiefly recruited from 
among the merchants. 

Graduates receive, upon application, travelling sti- 
pends which are paid by the State. The legisla- 
ture or parliament appropriates 45,000 francs, or 
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$9,000, annually for that purpose, and the stipends 
vary between $1,000 and $1,200 j)er annum, ac- 
cording to the country to which the students go. 
They must agree to stay three years in that country. 
During recent years the graduates receiving stipends 
have sojourned in transmarine countries, Argen- 
tina, Brazil, China, Japan, India, Australia, and 
New Zealand. They have established Belgian agen- 
cies for commercial firms in these countries, and have 
opened new channels of trade for Belgian products 
of industry. Some of these graduates have been 
appointed Belgian consuls in foreign countries. 

For sixteen years the institute in Antwerp strug- 
gled for existence, and in 1869 it had only 67 stu- 
dents, of whom 35 were foreigners. Since then the 
attendance has increased, partly owing to a reduction 
in the tuition fees, partly owing to the stipends paid 
to graduates by tlie State. Belgium, with a popu- 
lation of o\'cr five and a half millions, among whom 
the industrial and commercial people are very numer- 
ous, would seem to need more than 80 graduates per 
annuni from the only higher commercial institution 
the country possesses. The Belgian Athenaeums ’’ 
or high schools give also commercial instruction to a 
limited degree, but their graduates rarely devote 
themselves to commercial pursuits. 

ITALY. 

The beginnings of commercial training in Italy 
do not date back many years. The law which or- 
ganised public instruction was passed in 1859, and 
in this law an article referring to commercial edu- 
cation determines that those who intend to devote 
themselves to commercial “ as well as any other tech- 
nical ’’ pursuits, should attend the liistituti tec- 
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nici,” so called in contradistinction to classical high 
schools. These institutions have a section for agricul- 
ture and technology, and another for commercial stud- 
ies. Graduation from these institutions enables the 
students not only to gain good positions in mercan- 
tile houses, but entitles them also to certain State 
otRces. 

The commercial sections or departments in 
technical high schools offer instruction in bookkeep- 
ing, correspondence, knowledge of merchandise, bank- 
ing and commercial law, and French, while German 
is an optional study. There are about sixty of such 
institutions in Italy. They are subsidised by the 
State, but, according to the verdict of tlie mercantile 
world, they are not sufficient to meet the ever-growing 
demands of the time. A higher institution was 
needed sucli as nearly every profession and calling 
had. The universities prepared for the learned pro- 
fessions; the engineering school at Milan prepared 
thorough technologists and engineers ; the school of 
shipbuilding at Turin thoroughly prepared ship- 
builders; artists had several schools, and the school 
of design at Genoa preixired young men for indus- 
trial arts. Only the merchants had to rely on sec- 
ondary schools. At last, in 1S67, a beginning was 
made to supply the want. 

It was in Venice, the city which had been famous 
for many centuries for her extensive commerce and 
successful industry, where higher instruction for com- 
mercial men was begun. In July, 18G7, the direc- 
tors of the Stabilimeiito tecnico petitioned 
the city council for an appropriation with which to 
establish a higher commercial school. The city coun- 
cil, and other bodies addressed for the same purpose, 
declared their willingness to aid the institution, since 
tlie need of better preparation for merchants was 
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acutely felt. After an executive committee had been 
appointed, the Royal government was also asked for 
a subsidy. This government was willing to contrib- 
ute annually to the maintenance of such a school if 
the founders would consent to devote it to three pur- 
poses: (1) To offer higher instruction for mercantile 
pursuits; (2) to give instruction in law for the pro- 
fessional preparation of consuls, and (3) to act as a 
normal school for teachers of commercial schools, and 
for that purpose lay especial stress upon the teaching 
of foreign languages. The government provided fur- 
ther til at the board of trustees of the institution should 
have one member proposed by the government. 

In 1871 the institution %vas opened under the most 
favourable auspices. The number of students was con- 
siderable, and it has since steadily grown. The 
school is called Royal Higher School of Commerce, 
and it has five yearly grades. At first a preparatory 
department was maintained, but that has been found 
unnecessary and has been abandoned. At present (in 
1896) the institution is conducted l)y Senator Fran- 
cisco Ferrara. The province of Venice pays a sum 
equivalent to $8,000, the (*itv of Venice $2,000, the 
board of trade $2,000, and the Italian government 
$6,000 per year for its maintenance. 

The school takes regular and irregular students. 
The latter ])repare themselves for particular branches, 
such as the consular service. Candidates are required 
to submit to an examination for admission, except 
those who graduated from technical lyceums (modern 
high schools). This examination includes the Ital- 
ian language and literature, geograidiy, history, arith- 
metic, algebra, physics, natural history, French, and 
shorthand writing. It is possible fin* a candidate to 
enter the second yearns course if he is in possession of 
the required knowledge and has passed his seven- 
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teenth year of life. The tuition fee amounts to 50 
florins (about $26) per annum. Extraordinary stu- 
dents pay six florins ($3) per annum for each branch 
of study they choose. The Eoyal government, as well 
as the other agencies which support the school, grant 
scholarships; the same is done by the boards or 
chambers of commerce in other cities when tliey send 
students to this school in Venice. 

In accordance with the expressed desire of the 
Royal government, the school consists of three de- 
partments: (1) The general department, whicli pre- 
pares students for commercial pursuits in a three 
years’ course; (2) tlie consular department, which 
has a course of five years, and (3) the commercial 
normal school, whicli prepares teachers for commer- 
cial schools in a course of four years. In this latter- 
named department the chief studies in the first year 
are political economy and statistics ; those of the sec- 
ond year are the common commercial branches ; those 
of the third year are knowledge of merchandise and 
chemistry, and those of the fourth year are foreign 
languages. With this normal school department a 
practice school is combined, in which the students 
learn how to teach the commercial branches. The 
studies of the other two departments are, aside from 
the purely commercial studies, commercial history 
and political history, English, French, Italian, Ger- 
man, and one oriental language, international law, 
criminal law, constitutional law, court procedure, 
commercial and maritime law, and in the consular 
department certain additional branches are taught 
which are prescribed by the government and refer to 
consular practice. 

The professors are paid between $600 and $1,600, 
and their appointment, dismissal, or promotion lias 
been reserved to the government. At date of last 
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report (1894) the institution has eighteen professors 
and two assistants. 

The school has the rank of a university, and grad- 
uation from it entitles the student to the same rights 
granted to graduates of State universities. This com- 
mercial State institution has rendered very valuable 
selwice to Italian commerce. It possesses an exten- 
sive museum of merchandise and a large library, for 
the maintenance and extension of which 1,000 florins 
($500) are used annually. Besides these it has the 
entire equipment of a first-class commercial school. 
However, the Italian merchants persist in engaging 
German clerks in preference to Italian. Still, the 
school in Venice has found two imitators — one in 
Genoa and one at Bari. The future of these two 
institutions seems to have been secured, since, as the 
reports say, their instruction is purely technical and 
of a practical character. This is a feature which is 
generally appreciated by merchants who are not 
given to theoretical consideration of any question. 
Anything that is not directly aiding the technical 
])reparation of merchants is excluded from the course 
of study of these schools. 

The modern Kingdom of Italy has done much in 
the field of education and instruction. It has called 
into existence establishments which have become fa- 
mous. In regard to commercial education it has 
not remained behind other countries. In Turin a 
commercial school of three grades was founded in 
1856. Its founder was a graduate of the Paris 

ficole Superieure dc Commerce,’’ Jean Joseph Gar- 
nier. Other commercial schools in Italy are of later 
date. There is one in Florence, established in 1877 ; 
one in Genoa, founded in 1883. Other large cities in 
Italy — for instance, Rome and Naples, in which a 
certain industrial feature is prominent — ^have com- 
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mercial schools supported by private persons, commu- 
nities, boards of trade, or commercial societies. The 
school founded and maintained by the society of 

Archimedes in Turin occupies a peculiar position. 
It is now (1895) fourteen years old, has sixty classes 
and sixty-four teachers. In 1894-95 it had 1,675 
students, male and female, and 1,300 graduated after 
one yearns study. The course of study includes Ital- 
ian language, arithmetic, bookkeeping, penmanship, 
French language, drawing, electro-technology, short- 
hand writing. The girls learn, besides most of the 
foregoing branches, sewing and embroidery. 

The right to attend a common commercial course 
is obtained by passing an examination before a gov- 
ernment commissioner, but if the student wishes to 
study languages and geogi’aphy he is obliged to pass 
an examination for admission to a university. In 
other words, these two branches, belonging to the uni- 
versity course, are classed among the branches of 
higher education. For ordinary commercial branches 
a diploma of graduation from a lyceum is sufficient. 








